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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


This series has been undcrlakcH to provide for tlie ordinary 
citizen a popular account of the history of his own and other 
nations, a chronicle of those movements of the past of which 
the effect is not yet exhausted, and which are still potent for 
the peace and comfort of the present. The writers conceive 
history as a living thing of the most urgent consequence to the 
men of to-day ; they regard the world around us as an organic 
growth dependent upon a long historic aneestry. The modern 
view of history — apart from the pedantry of certain specialists 
— is a large view, subordinating the mere vicissitudes of 
dynasties and parliaments to those more fateful events which 
are the true milestones of civilisation. Clio has become an 
active goddess and her eyes range far. History is, of course, 
like all sciences, the quest for a particular kind of truth, but 
that word “ truth ” has been given a generous interpretation. 
The older type of historian was apt to interest himself chiefly 
in the doings of Iciug.s and statesmen, the campaigns of generals 
and the contests of parties. These no doubt arc important, 
but they are not the whole, and to insist upon them to the 
exclusion of all else is to make Lire past an unfcaturccl wilderness, 
where the only personalities are generals on horseback, judges 
in ermine and monarehs in purple. Nowadays, whatever we 
may lack in art, we have gained in science. The plain man has 
come to his own, and, as Lord Acton has put it, “ Tlxc true 
historian must now Lake Ms meals in the kitchen ” 

The War brought the meaning of history home to the world. 
Events which befell long ago suddenly became disruptive forces 
to shatter a man’s ease, and he realised that what had seemed 
only a phrase in the textbooks might be a thing to die for. 
The Armistice left an infinity of problems, no one of which 
could be settled without tracing its roots into the past. Both 
time and space seemed to have “ closed up.” Whether we 
like it or not, our isolation is shattered, and not the remotest 
nation can now draw in its skirts from its neighbours. The 
consequence must be that even those who are averse to science, 
and prefer to settle everything by rule of thumb, "will be forced 
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to reconsider llieir views. Forei^jn polities have bu'otne u^adn, 
as they wore in the age oi' Pill uiul CasLlerc'agh, of Paljnerslon 
and Disraeli, urgent matters lor every electoral e. The average 
citizen recognises that the popular neglect of the sulijeel. e.on- 
tribuled in no small degree to llu' War, and that problems in 
foreign affairs arc as vital to him us questions of tariff and 
income tax. Once it used to be believed that a country might 
be rich while its neighbours wore poor; now even the dullest 
is aware that economically the whole world is lightly hoiiiul 
together, and that the poverty of a part lessens the prosperity 
of the w'hole. A merchant finds his profits slirinlcing beeau.se 
of the rate of exchange in a land which was his cliief market ; 
he finds his necessary raw material cosiljr and scarce boeausc 
of the dislocation of industry in sonic far-away country, lie 
recognises that no nation is commercially sullicient to it.self, 
and he linds himself crippled, not by the success, but by the 
failure of his foreign colleagues. It is the same in other matters 
than commerce. Peace is every man’s chief interest, but a 
partial peace is impossible. Tlie world is so closely linked 
that one recalcitrant unit may penalise all the otJicrs. 

In LhCwSe circumstances it is inevitable tha t interest, in foreign 
countries, often an unwilling and angry inti'rest, should be 
compulsory for large classes vdiicJi uj) to now luive searecly 
given the matter a thought. An uiulcrslamling of forGgn 
eonditions-— Lliough at first it may not lx; a very .sympathetic 
undcs'standing— is forced iqion us by the needs of our daily 
life. This uudcrstancling, if it is to lie of tJus slightest value, 
mu.st be ba.scd upon some of iuslory, ami 

Clio will be compelled to <1. -e. .•■■.I :V.-m the schools to the 
market-place. Of all the movements of the day none is nmn* 
hopeful than the spread through all classes of a real, thmigdi 
often incoherent, desire for education. Partly it is a fruit of 
the War. Men realise that battles were not won by “ muddling 
through” ; that as long as wc muddled we stuck fu.sL, and that 
when we won it was because we used our brains to better 
purpose than our opponents. Partly it is the consequence of 
the long movement towards self-conscious citizenship, which 
some call democracy. Most thinking people to-day believe 
that knowledge spread in the widest commonalty is the only 
cure for many ills. They believe that education in the most 
real sense docs not stop with school or college ; indeed, that 
true education may only begin when the orthodox curriculum 
is finished. They believe, further, that this fuller training 
comes by a man’s own efforts and is not necessarily dependent 
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upon corhxiii ad viiu luges in Ids early years. Eimilly, they 
are assured Lluil true eduealioii eaimot be merely technical or 
professional inslruetion ; that it must deal iu the larger sense 
with what are called the. “ humanitic.s.” IT this diagnosis is 
correct, then the study oi' history must play a major part iu 
the equipment of’ the citizen ol' the ruturc, 

I propose in these few pages to suggest certain reasons why 
the cultivation of tlic Jnstorical sense is of special value at 
this moment. The utilitarian arguments are obvious enough, 
but I would add to them certain considerations of another kind. 

Man, as we know, is long-descended, and so are human society 
and the State. That society is a complex thing, the result of 
a slow organic growth and no mere artificial machine. In a 
Jiving thing such as the State growth must be continuous, like 
tlie growth of a plant. Every gardener knows that in the 
tending of plants you cannot make violcjit changes, that you 
cannot trausplaut a well-grown tree at your pleasure from a 
■wooded valley to the bare summit of a hill, that you cannot 
teach rhododetidrons to love lime, or grow plants which need 
stm and dry soil in a shady bog. A new maohinc-made thing 
is .simple, but the organic is always subtle and complex. Now, 
half the mischief', in ])olitics come from a foolish simplification. 
Take two Caiuillar eoueei)tions, the “ political man ” and the 
“ cconomie iuim.” Tlvose who regard the citizen purely as a 
])olitical animal, divorce him from all other aspects, moral ttnd 
spiritual, iu framing their theory of the State. In the same 
way the “ economic man ” is isolated from all other relations, 
and, if he is allowed to escape from the cage of economic science 
into political theory, will work havoc in that delicate splxcre. 
Both are false conceptions, if our problem is to find out the 
host way to make actual human beings live together in 
happiness and prosperity. Neither, as a matter of fact, ever 
existed or could exist, and airy polity based upon cither would 
have the harshness and rigidity and weakness of a machine. 

Wc have seen Uvo creeds gi'ow up rooted in these abstractions, 
and the error of both lies in the fact that they are utterly 
unliistorical, that they have been framed witliout any sense 
of the continuity of history. In what we call Prussianism a 
citizen was regarded as a cog in a vast machine called the 
State, to wliicli he surrendered his liberty of judgment and his 
standard of morals. He had no rights against it and no person- 
ality distinct from it. The machine admitted no ethical 
principles which might interfere with its success, and the 
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citizen, whntevox’ Iiis private virtues, was coinpclk’d to eonforni 
to this inverted anareiiy. Moreover, the directors of tluj 
macliinc regarded tlie world as if it were a smooth, Hat Jdgh- 
road. If there were hollows and hills created by Lime, they 
must be flattened out to make the progress of the maebiue 
smoother and swifter. The past had no meaning ; all problems 
were considered on the supposition that human nature was 
like a mathcmaLical quantity, and that solutions could be 
obtained by an austere mathematical process'. The result was 
tyranny, a highly eilicient tyranny, which nevertheless was 
bound to break its head upon the complexities of human nature. 
Such was Prussiauism, against which we fought for four years, 
and which for the time is out of fashion. Bolshevism, to use 
the convenient word, started with exactly the same view. It 
believed that you could wipe the slate quite clean and write on 
it what you pleased, that you could build a new world with 
human beings as if they were little square blocks in a child’s 
box of bricks. Karl Marx, from whom it derived much of its 
dogma, interpreted history as only the result of cconoinie 
forces ; he isolated the economic aspect of man from every 
other aspect and desired to ro-crcate society on a purely 
economic basis. Bolslicvism, tliough it wandered very fur 
from Marx’s doctrine, had a similar point of view. It sought, 
with one sweep of the sponge to blot out all past history, and 
imagined that it could build its castles of bricks without troubling 
abcnil foundations. It also was a tyranny, the worse tyranny 
of the two, perhaps bccau-se it was the stupider. It has liad its 
triumphs and its failures, and would now appear to be declining ; 
but it, or something of the sort, will cornc again, since it 
represents the eternal ins Line I of theorists who disregard his lory j 
and who would mechanise and unduly simplify human life. 

There will always be much rootless stuff in the world. In 
almost every age the creed which lies at the back of Bolshevism 
and Prussianism is preached in some form or other. The 
revolutionary and the reactionary are alike devotees of the 
mechanical. The safeguard against experiments which can 
only end in chaos is the wide diffusion of the historical sense, 
and the recognition that “ counsels to which Time hath not 
been called, Time will not ratify.” 

The second reason is that a sense of history is a safeguard 
against another form of abstraction. Ever since the War the 
•\yqrld has indulged in a debauch of theorising, and the con- 
f^^quc^ioe has been an orgy of catchwords and formulas, which. 
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unless they arc crUically examined, arc bound to turn political 
discussion into a desert, Tbc weakoiiiiig of the substance of 
many accepted creeds seems to have disposed men to cling 
more feverishly to their shibboleths. Take any of our con- 
temporary phrases-— “ self-detcrininatiou,” “ liberty,” “ the 
right to work,” “ the right to maintenance,” “ the proletariat,” 
“ class consciousness,” “ international solidarity,” and so fortli. 
They all have a kind of dim meaning, but as they arc currently 
used they have many very different meanings, and these 
meanings are often contradictory. 1 think it was Lord Acton 
who oirce said he had counted two hundred definitions of 
“ liberty.” Abraham Lincoln’s words are worth remembering : 
“ The world has never yet had a good definition of the word 
‘ liberty,’ and the American people just now are much in want 
of one. We are all declaring for liberty ; but in using the 
same word we do not all mean the same thing. We assume 
the word " liberty ’ to mean that each worker can do as he 
pleases with himself and the product of his labour, while, on 
the other hand, it may mean that some man can do as he 
pleases with other men and the product of other men’s labour.” 
Are we nob in the same dilliculty to-day ? Perhaps the worst 
sinner in this respect is the word “ democracy.” As commonly 
used, it has a dozen quite distinct meanings, when it has any 
meaning at all, and we are all familiar in political discussions 
with tlic circular argument— Ilia t such and such a measure is 
good for the people because it is democratic} and if it be asked 
why it is democratic, the answer is, “ Because it is good for the 
people.” “ Democratic ” really describes that form of govern- 
ment in which the policy of the State is determined and its 
business conducted by tlic will of the majority of its citizens, 
expressed through some regular channel. It is a word which 
denotes machinery, not purpose, “ Popular," often used as 
an equivalent, means merely that the bulk of the people approve 
of a particular mode of government. “ Liberal,” the other 
assumed equivalent, implies those notions of freedom, toleration 
and pacific progress which lie at the roots of Western civilisation. 
The words are clearly not interchangeable. A policy or a 
government may be popular without being liberal or demo- 
cratic } there have been highly popular tyrannies ; the German 
policy of 1914 was popular, but it was not liberal, nor was 
Germany a democracy. America is a democracy, but it is not 
always liberal ; the French Republic has at various times in 
its history been both liberal and democratic without being 
popular. Accurately employed, “ democratic ’! describes a 
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pnrLicuki' method, “popular” an hustorioal fact, “ libmr’ 
a quality and an ideal. The study ot history ^vill make, us 
chary aboirt the loud, vague use of formulas. It will make us 
anxious to see catchwords in their historical relations, and 
■will help us to realise the raalcllccnt efl'ect of phrases which 
have a lino rhetorical appeal, but very little concrete meaning. 
If political science is to be anything but a vicious Jtirm of 
casuistry it is very necessary to give its terms an exact inter- 
pretation, for their slipshod use will tend to create false 
oppositions and conceal fundamental agreements, and thereby 
■w'aste the energy of mankind in empty disputation. 

The third reason for the study of history is that it enables 
a man to take a balanced view of current problems, for a 
memory stored with historical parallels is the best preventive 
both against panic and over-confidence. Such a view does not 
imply the hard-and-fast deduction of so-called laws, which 
was a habit of many of the historians of the nineteenth century. 
Exact parallels with the past arc hard to find, and nothing is 
easier than to draw false conclusions. A facile philosophy of 
history is, as Stubbs once said, “ in nine cases out of ten a 
generalisation founded rather on the ignorance of points in 
which particulars differ, than in any strong grasp of one in 
which they agree.” Rreccdcuts from the past have often beem 
used with disastrous results. In our own Civil War the dubious 
behaviour of the Israelites on various occasions was made an 
argmnent for countless blunders and tyrannies. In the same 
way the French Revolution has been used as a Jdnd of arsenal 
for bogus parallels, both by revolutionaries and conservatives, 
and the most innocent reformers have been identified with 
Robespierre and St. Just. During the Great War the air was 
thick with these false precedents. In the Gallipoli Expedition, 
for example, it was possible to draw an ingenious parallel 
between that affair and the Athenian Expedition to Syracuse, 
and much needless depression was the consequence. At the 
outbreak of the Russian Revolution there were many who 
saw in it an exact equivalent to the Revolution of 1789 and 
imagined that the new Russian revolutionary armies would be 
as invincible as those which repelled the invaders of France. 
There have been eminent teachers in recent years whose mind 
has been so obsessed with certain superficial resemblances 
between the third century of the Christian era and our own 
times that they have prophesied an impending twilight of 
^sivilisation. Those of us who have been engaged in arguing the 
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case Tor llie League of Nations are coiifronLed by its opponents 
with a dozen inaccurate parallels from history, and the famous 
plea of the “ thin edge of the wedge ” is usually based upon a 
mistaken use of the same armoury. 

A wise man will be chary of drawing dapper parallels and 
interpreting an historical lesson too rigidly. At the same 
time there are certain 'general deductions which arc sound and 
helpful. For example, we all talk too glibly of revolution, 
and many imagine that, whether they like it or not, a cleair 
cut can be made, and the course of national life turned suddenly 
and violently in a different direction. But history gives no 
warrant for such a view. There have been many thousands 
of revolutions since the world began ; nearly all have been 
the work of minorities, often small minorities ; and nearly 
all, after a shorter or longer period of success, have utterly 
failed. The French Revolution altered the face of the world, 
but only when it had ceased to be a revolution and had 
developed into an absolute monarchy. So with the various 
outbreaks of 1848. So conspicuously with the Russian Revolu- 
tion of to-day, which has developed principles the exact opposite 
of those with which it started. The exception proves the rule, 
as we see in the case of our own Englisli Revolution of 1688. 
Properly considered, that was not a revolution, but a reaction. 
The revolution had been against the personal and unlimited 
monarchy of the Stuarts. In 1688 there was a return to the 
normal development of English society, which had been violently 
broken. It may fairly be said that a revolution to be successful 
must be a reaction — that is, it must be a return to an organic 
historical sequence, which for some reason or other has been 
interrupted. 

Parallels are not to be trusted, if it is attempted to elaborate 
them in detail, but a sober and scientific generalisation may 
be of high practical value. At the close of the Great War 
many people indulged in roseate forecasts of a new world — a 
land fit for heroes to live in, a land inspired with the spirit of 
the trenches, a land of co-operation and national and inter- 
national goodwill. Such hasty idealists were curiously blind 
to the lessons of the past, and had they considered what 
happened after the Napoleonic wars they might have found a 
juster perspective. With a curious exactness the history of 
the three years after Waterloo has repeated itself to-day. 
There were the same economic troubles — the same rise in the 
cost of living, with which wages could not keep pace ; the 
same shrinking of foreign exports owing to difficulties of 
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exchange ; I, he same cataclysmic descent of agrienltural prices 
from the high levels of the war ; the same hostility to profiteers ; 
the same revolt against high taxation, and the same impossi- 
bility of balancing budgets without it. The Property tax then 
was the equivalent of ou)' Excess Profits tax, and it is interesting 
to note that it was abolished in spite of the Government because 
the commercial community rose against it. There was the 
same dread of revolution, and the same blunders in the handling 
of labour, and there was relatively far greater sufl'cring. Yet 
the land, in spite of countless mistakes, passed through the 
crisis and emerged into the sunlight of prosperity. In this 
case historic precedent is not without its warrant for hope. 

One charge has been brought against the study of history — 
that it may kill reforming zeal. This has been well put by 
Lord Morley : “ The study of all the successive stages and 
beliefs, institutions, laws, forms of art, only too soon grows 
into a substitute for practical criticism of all these things upon 
their merits and in themselves. Too exclusive attention to 
dynamic aspects weakens the energetic duties of the static. 
The method of history is used merely like any other scientific 
instrument. There is no more conscience in your comparative 
history than there is in comparative anatomy, You arrange 
ideals in classes and series ; but the classified ideal loses its 
vital spark and halo.” There is justice in the warning, for a 
man may easily fall into the mood in which he secs everything 
as a repetition of the past, and the world bound on the iron 
bed of necessity, and may therefore lose his vitality and ssest 
in the practical work of to-day. It is a danger to be guarded 
against, but to me it seems a far less urgent menace than its 
opposite — the tendency to forget the past and to adventure in 
a raw new world without any chart to guide us. History gives 
us a kind of chart, and we dare not surrender even a small 
rushlight in the darkness. The hasty reformer who docs not 
remember the past will find himself condemned to repeat it. 

There is little to sympathise with in the type of mind which 
is always inculcating a lack-lustre moderation, and which has 
attained to such a pitch of abstraction that it finds nothing 
worth doing and prefers to stagnate in ironic coptemplation. 
Nor is there more to be said for the temper which is always 
halving differences in a problem and trying to find a middle 
course. The middle egurse, mechanically defined, may be the 
wrong course. The business of a man steering up a difficult 
< estuary is to keep to the deep-water channel, and that channel 
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may at one hour take him near the lel't shore and at another 
liour close to the right shore. The path of false moderation 
sticks to the exact middle of the channel, and will almost 
certainly land the pilot on a sandbank. Tlicsc are the vices 
that spring from a narrow study of history and the remedy is 
a broader and justcr interpretation. At one season it may 
be necessary to be a violent innovator, and at another to be 
a conservative ; but the point is that a clear objective must 
be there, and some chart of the course to steer by. History 
does not provide a perfect chart, but it gives us something 
better than guess-work. It is a bridle on crude haste ; but 
it is not less a spur for timidity and false moderation. Above 
all it is a guide and a comforter to sane idealism. “ The true 
Past departs not,” Carlyle wrote, “ nothing that was worthy 
in the Past departs ; no Truth or Goodness realised by man 
ever dies, or can die ; but all is still here, and, recognised or 
not, lives and works through endless change,” 

John Buchan. 
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NOTE 

The history of Bulgaria, i.e. Chapters I to XI, up to the com- 
mencement of the Great War, as well as the last Chapter 
(XXV) and the Bibliography, is the work of Lady Grogan. 
Mr. G, C. Logic is responsible for the history of the country 
during the War, and Mr. II. J. Fisher for the section on 
Economics. (The names of the writers on Romania arc gh'^cn 
on page 104.) 

The whole volume has been prepared under the care of 
]^,aior-Gcneral Lord Edward Glcichcn, 
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INTRODUCTORY AND GEOGRAPHICAL 


The Bulgaria of 1923 is only a portion of the Bulgarian Empires 
of the tenth and thirteenth centuries, and includes -within 
her present limits only a portion of the Bulgarian-speaking 
people of those days. The present Bulgaria has an area 
of 42,000 square miles, that is, rather more than a third of 
the land area of Great Britain and Ireland. To the north, 
for almost the -whole length of her frontier, she has the 
natural boundary of the Danube, -which averages here about 
half a mile in width and 12 feet in depth, and is crossed by no 
bridge during the 800 miles of its course between Bulgaria and 
Romania. To the east lies the Black Sea. To the south and 
west, her present limits have been defined more by political 
considerations than by natural features or ethnical prepon- 
derance. 

The Bulgars seem from early times to have been a prolific, 
energetic and essentially agricultural people. Their first 
incursions across the Danube from their settlements in Russia, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, were followed by a definite 
migration, and they soon spread over the plains of what is now 
Bulgaria, and then made their way south along the valleys of 
the Maritsa, Mesta, Struma and Vardar, down to the iEgean, 
cultivating the fertile lowlands and forming villages. To the 
west of the Vardar they occupied the Monastir plateau, the 
country about the Macedonian lakes, the valley of the Bis- 
tritsa and the Salonika plain. Slav place-names, which often 
refer to some topographical feature — the oak, beech, lime, or 
fruit trees round the village or the river on which it stands — 
occur in Thessaly and in the recesses of the Grammos Mountains. 
The Bulgars were never the only inhabitants of Southern 
Macedonia ; they mingled with and absorbed the earlier Slav 
inhabitants, and if the greater part of the agricultural lands 
were theirs, the Greeks, among whom the settlers had thrust 
themselves, maintained their position in the coast-towns and 
in the trade- centres. To the west, the rugged mountains of 
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Albania set a limit to the wanderings of the Uulgars, who 
preferred the more easily cultivated lowlands, though they 
were exposed to constant raids by tlie ncigiibouriiig clans 
whom they had dispossessed. 

The history of Bulgaria has been greatly influenced by her 
geographical position. The country lies across the direct land 
route I'ruin Asia Minor and Constantinople into Europe, and 
was thus immediately exposed to the punitive expeditions of 
the Byzantine Emperors, and, in tlic fourteenth century, to 
the first advance of the conquering Ottomans ; later, to the 
constant passage of Turkish troops. The countless tumuli 
which mark the highway between Constantinople and Sofia 
bear witness to the fighting of the past, much of it before the 
Bulgai's came into Europe. The Bulgars were the first of the 
Balkan peoples to .be subdued by the Turks and the last to 
regain their freedom. Their country lay within easy distance 
of the Turkish capital, and they were more completely conquered 
than were the Serbs, who were able to hold their own in their 
remoter fastnesses. 

On the other hand, the physical configuration of the country 
is favourably adapted for the development of an agricultural 
and pastoral people. The fertile plains of Bulgaria arc the 
basis of her prosperity. Her rivers, with the notable exception 
of tho Danube, are nob navigable, but the other river valleys 
form natural ways of communication with tho Danube and tho 
Black Sea and also towards the ASgean. The main railway 
line to Constantinople follows the Maritsa valley, while tho 
Sofia-rievna line follows the isker gorge northwards. The 
difficulties in the way of the construction of a railway to the 
Aflgean along tho Struma or further cast, from Khaskovo 
(utilising the valley of the Seughudlu), are political rather than 
physical in their nature ; the Bulgar needs first to be assured 
that the terminal port will be in his own hands and not in those 
of a rival. 

The mountains of Bulgaria, which in former times served as a 
refuge for malcontents, are still to a great extent clothed with a 
wealth of forest — beech, oak, and pine. The Balkan Mountains, 
properly so-called, which attain a height of 6,500 feet, cross the 
country from east to west ; they are traversed by many passes, 
few of which, however, are practicable for wheelecl traffic. 
North of this range well cultivated plains, intersected by 
rivers which flow in deeply cut gorges, descend to the Danube. 
South of the Danube Delta lies the D6bruja, a region which, 
owihtr to the fact that it contained some of Bulgaria’s richest 
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corn-gi’owing counbry, always consLitutcd a Naboth’s viiioyard 
for the neighbour who has now appropriated it. 

South of the Balkan Mountaiius runs a parallel and rather 
lower range, the Sredna Gora or Central Mountains, which form 
the northern boundary of the plain of Eastern Runielia, with 
Philippopolis as its trading centre, while to the south of the 
plain the confused mountainous region of the Rhodope extends 
beyond the political boundaries of Bulgaria almost to the Algean. 
The geographical separation of Eastern Rumelia from the 
rest of Bulgaria provided the Turks with a pretext for 
retaining control of the province after the rest of the country 
had become, by the Treaty of Berlin, an autonomous prin- 
cipality. Westward, through the gap in the mountains formed 
by the Maritsa, the smaller plain of Sofia opens out, bounded 
on the north by the bare Stara Planina, or Old Mountains, with 
the isolated mass of Vitosh to the south. South again lie the 
Rilo Mountains, culminating in the 2Dcak of Musalla (over 9,000 
feet), and connected with the Rhodope chain eastward. 

The national character of the Bulgars has no doubt been 
moulded to no small degree by the nature of the country and 
the climate. About 90 per cent, of the population are agricul- 
turists, and until recent years, when the rise in the standard 
of comfort altered conditions, each household was practically 
self-supporting. The plains and the narrow valleys, which 
arc said to be the beds of ancient lakes, are sc]mratedfrom each 
other by considerable mountain ranges, and roads arc bad j 
the peasant living in an isolated village or a remote holding, 
which ho calls his derzhava or state, has little time or desire for 
intercourse with the outside world. The winter is rigorous, the 
heat of summer intense. His solitary life of constant toil may 
make him seem reserved, self-centred, and narrow in his outlook, 
but he can endure hardship, he is uncomplaining and tenacious, 
and, above all, he has a strong sense of independence and a 
strong attachment to his native soil. 

The Bulgarian plains produce rich crops of wheat, maize, 
barley, oats, and lucerne, and still afford abundant pasturage 
for livestock. The vine is grown in many districts, the ordinary 
European fruit trees abound, the silk-worm is reared in Eastern 
Rumelia, tobacco is cultivated about Khaskovo, Philippopolis, 
Kyustendil and Silistra, but the renowned tobacco and silk- 
worm regions of the Struma valley and Western Thrace have now 
passed into Greek hands. On the sheltered southern slopes 
of the Balkans the rosa damascena is grown for the distillation 
of attar, which is carried on at Kazanlik ; very few other places 
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ill Euvojie have been found suitable for this industry, for, 
though the culture of the rose is simple in itself, a slight 
variation of climate or soil suffices to alter the strength and 
quality of the scent obtained. 

Industries connected with the mineral products of the country 
have existed since the Middle Ages in the places where they are 
still carried on to-day : leather work at Shiunla, cutlery at 
Gabrovo, copper work at Stara Zagora, iron work at Saniakov. 
Weaving, which forms the main occupation of nearly every 
Bulgarian home, has its chief centres at Gabrovo and Sliven. 
In olden days the cloth made by the women on their own 
looms was prized throughout the Balkans, and was carried by 
humble caravans of laden donkeys or by individual pedlars. 
From the ninth century onwards, the Bulgars seem to have acted 
as middlemen for the exchange of produce between east and 
west, rather than as exporters of their own goods ; but Bul- 
garian traders were heard of in Ragusa and in Italy, and where- 
ever a Slav tongue was spoken in Europe. In later days 
intercourse with other countries was developed by the annual 
visits of Bulgars, who could not find agricultural work through- 
out the year at home, to Constantinople and to Hungary, 
where they easily obtained employment as masons, carpenters 
and gardeners. Since her independence, Bulgaria has developed 
her coal mines at Pernik, and has extended her cereal cultiva- 
tion, and has become an exporter of some of her natural pro- 
ducts. It is significant that, whereas in 1905 tlu’ce-fourths of 
her tobacco crop was kept for home consumption, in 1919 she 
exported four-fifths of her total production of that commodity. 

The Danube forms a natural liigliway from Bulgaria into 
the heart of Europe, and it is obvious that her trade will, as 
it has done in the past, take this direction, unless she obtains 
an outlet on the dilgean, whereby communication with Medi- 
terranean countries would be shortened by four hundred miles, 
in comparison with the present route from Varna or Burgas 
vi& Constantinople. Bulgaria’s geographical position makes it 
essential for her own well-being that she should live on good 
terms with her neighbours ; but these, as matters now stand, 
can practically, much to her detriment, control her intercourse 
with the outside world. 



CHAPTER I 


THE BULGARIAN KINGDOMS AND EMPIRES 

The early home of the Bulgars lay probably far to the East, 
for they are thought to be akin to the Magyars, Finns and 
Turks, who themselves came originally from the confines of 
China. The Bulgars were driven southwards from their settle- 
ments on the Volga by the Avars, and in the early centuries of 
the Christian era they seem to have made almost annual incur- 
sions into the Roman Empire for plunder. In a.d, 559 their 
chief, Zabcrgan, crossed the frozen Danube with his horsemen 
and reached the walls of Constantinople, which was only saved 
from capture by the resource of Belisarius. The Bulgars are 
first mentioned as permanent settlers south of the Danube 
towards the end of the seventh century. 

The invaders found themselves among a population which 
was already mixed, for Slavonic tribes had settled in Balkan 
lands some two centuries before, and had already to a great 
extent absorbed the earlier inhabitants, the Illyrians and 
Thracians. The Bulgars, though they came as conquerors, 
soon adopted the language and customs of the Slavonic settlers, 
Before long they came to look on themselves as part of the great 
Slavonic family, although to this day a Bulgar retams to a 
certain degree the physical features of his Asiatic ancestors, 
and the national character differs widely from that of the 
Serbs and other Southern Slavs. 

The Roman Empire, within whose boundaries the Bulgars 
now settled themselves, had been weakened during the seventh 
century by long wars with the Persians, and, later, by the loss 
of the Eastern Provinces to the Saracens. The last wave of 
northern barbarian incursion spread without great difficulty 
through the Slavonic population along the Danube into Thrace, 
Macedonia, part of Albania and even into Italy. 

The newcomers were not altogether barbarians ; they 
obeyed their recoenised leaders and their armies were well 
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disciplined, bub theii’ horsemen, with their loug lanoc's and the 
horse-tails which floated from their turbans, caused terror 
wherever they appeared. Though Ihey dcligliLed and excelled 
in war, the Bulgurs became bc-forc long a pastoral and agricul- 
tural people, industrious and ready to trade ; above all, they 
soon showed a passionate attachment to the soil which they 
owned or cultivated. Very lew original yiavonic I'ccords of 
early Bulgarian history exist, jirecede, the Czech hislorian 
of the Bulgars, was aware of only seven such documents, and 
the little that is known of tiicir primitive manners and customs 
is derived from Greek chroirographcrs and historians, and from 
their own folk-lore. 

The Tsar appeared as the first among his nobles or boyars. 
He was treated almost as if he were a deity. The boyars, 
greater and less, were the ruling class, and six of them formed 
the Tsar’s Council ; the young boyars were sometimes educated 
in Constantinople, and such luxury or culture as the Bulgars 
possessed in dress or mode of living came from Byzantine 
sources. The favourite amusement of the nobles was hawking ; 
the people, when not engaged in war, kept their herds and culti- 
vated the soil. 

How far the folk-lore of the Bulgars was their own and how 
far it was absorbed from the Slavs it is impossible to say. 
They lived, it seems, in an aUnospherc of supcsmatural enemies, 
against whom they must be on their guard always ; every- 
where they apprehended evil, which could only bo averted by 
offerings or cliatms, or, in later days, by Lire sign of the Cross. 

Their folk-lore shows a world peopled by strange beings, 
not many of them good or helpful to man : the samovila, half 
nymph, half goddess ; the jucla, a beautiful woman dwelling in 
lake or forest regions ; the lamia, a mammoth-like creature 
with a single horn ; demons, fates, vampires, serpeirts, spirits 
of fountains, rivers and caves and of the seasons, to whom 
offerings even now are made. 

The history of the Bulgars until the extinction of their 
independence in the fourteenth century is a chronicle of war 
with the Byzantine Empire, with but few intervals of peaceful 
development. Three times in these centuries a Bulgarian 
Empire became for a while the most powerful state in the 
Balkans, and the names of their Tsars, Simeon, Samuel, and Asen, 
fill a large space in the histories of the period. These Balkan 
Empires, where practically the same Slav tongue was spoken 
everywhere and where conquest was not followed by elaborate 
demarcation of frontiers, were easily formed, but each in turn 
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fell to pieces when the vigorous personality of the Tsar who 
formed it was removed. Serbian Tsars in the twelfth and again 
in the fourteenth centuries ruled over much the same territory 
as Bulgarian Tsars in the tenth and thirteenth centuries, and the 
Bulgars have more than one legendary hero in common with 
the Serbs. 

The Bulgars were from the first troublesome and formidable 
neighbours ; the walls of Constantinople had always to be 
kept in repair against their attacks, and there were but few of 
the Byzantine Emperors who were not obliged to undertake a 
campaign against them. Only three of the Emperors defeated 
them in their own country, and several times the Empire was 
glad to purchase peace by payment of tribute, Constantine V 
m the eighth century found it necessary to collect a fleet of 
2,600 vessels to carry his troops up the Danube to invade their 
country. In the ninth century Bulgarian forces under their 
Tsar Krum destroyed an Imperial army and lulled the Roman 
Emperor Nicephorus ; and Krum, it is said, fashioned a drinking 
cup out of the Emperor’s skull. 

Boris I (852) is generally called the founder of the first Bul- 
garian Kingdom, which under his rule extended from the 
Danube as far south as the town of Castoria. The most 
important event of the reign was the conversion of Boris and his 
subjects to Christianity. Tradition says that Boris was con- 
verted by a picture of the Last Judgment which was painted 
for him by the monk Methodius. So vivid was the realism of 
the picture that Boris, who saw a resemblance to himself and 
his warriors among those who were being consigned to torture 
and eternal fire, asked Methodius to teach him how to escape 
such a fate. Perhaps the many Christian prisoners whom 
Krum and others had brought into Bulgaria had paved the way 
for the movement, though it is said that the conversion of the 
Bulgarian chiefs was made at the point of the sword. It is 
known that SS. Cyril and Methodius, the missionary brothers 
from Salonika, who had already converted the Serbs, preached 
to the Bulgars also. Slav nations owe a lasting debt of grati- 
tude to these monks, for it was they who first reduced a Slav 
tongue to writing and who translated the Gospels and Acts 
into Slavonic, 

Boris himself eventually became a monk; his second son, 
Simeon, who had been educated in Constantinople, succeeded 
him in 893, Simeon’s reign is regarded as the first golden age 
of Bulgarian history. He was distinguished as a soldier, as an 
administrator and as a writer of books in his own language. 
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IBs capital was at Prcslav (Pcrisihlaba), a town an the northern 
slope of the Balkans between the Danube ami the Black Sea ; 
his palace there has been described as ornainentcd with stone 
and wood and paintings without, and with marble and precious 
metals within. The pictures of tlie Tsar show him richly decked 
witli jewels. 

The Bulgars had now become the recognised intermediaries 
in commerce between Asia and the northern states of Europe ; 
the words of a Russian chief at a rather later period give some 
idea of the trade of the time : “ Greece sends her silk, her wines 
and her fruits ; Bohemia and Hungary their steeds ; Russia her 
furs and her wax, her honey and her slaves." A commercial 
dispute led to war with the Byzantine Empire, and three times 
Simeon’s armies reached the walls of Constantinople, till finally 
the Emperor Romanus had to ask for peace. The discipline 
of the Bulgarian armies and the silver armour of Simeon’s body- 
guard are said to have greatly impressed the Byzantines. 

Simeon carried on wars in the west against the Serbs and 
Croats, and at one time his empire extended from the Danube 
to the iEgean, but it was held together by his personal ascen- 
dency, and, when he died, Bulgarian power waned. The Magyars 
overran the country, and the Byzantine Emperor Nicephorus 
11 asked the assistance of the Russian chief Sviatoslav against 
his Bulgarian neighbours. The Russians thus first came iirto 
Bulgarian IcrriLory in 907 as victorious enemies, and if the 
next Byzantine Emperor, John Zimiskes, had not intervened, 
a Russian occupation of Bulgaria might have taken place, 
Boris, Simeon’s grandson, was taken prisoner, resigned his 
crown and became a pensioner of Constantinople. 

But though the power of Bulgaria had now for a time dis- 
appeared in the cast, Tsar Shishman and his descendants held 
the western portion of Simeon’s empire for fifty years longer. 
It was the ambition of Basil II, known as the Bulgar Slayer, 
one of the strongest and most cruel of the Emperors, to complete 
the conquest of all the Slav people of the Balkans. Samuel, 
the last survivor of Shishman’s four sons, became King in 976, 
and between him and Basil began a struggle in which the forces 
and the character of the leaders were nearly equally matched — 
a struggle which lasted intermittently for nearly forty years. 
These campaigns of nine centuries ago derive a fresh interest 
from the fact that the Balkan wars of 1912-18 and the Serbian 
and Salonika campaigns of the Great War were carried on in 
the same general area. 

Samuel won a victory over the Imperial troops in the Balkans 
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in the early days of his reign, but he realised that the advantage 
would ultimately lie with his enemies if they fought on the 
plains of Bulgaria. He accordingly moved his capital into 
Macedonia, first to Prespa and then to Olchrida (Achris), a 
town which stands on the margin of a lake surrounded by 
mountains. The massive walls and towers of Samuel’s castle 
high above the lake are still standing, and it was in Okhrida 
that, till 1767, the Bulgarian National Church retained its last 
stronghold. Okhrida occupies a strategical position on the Via 
Egnatia, and from it Samuel was able to carry on operations in 
Albania; he took Durazzo (Duras) and opened relations with 
Italy, and he replenished his stores by plundering incursions 
into Thessaly. 

But in 996 the Imperial forces caught and destroyed the 
Bulgarian army between Larissa and the Pindus mountains, 
and the tide began to turn. During the eighteen years that 
followed, Basil concentrated his efforts on the defeat of Samuel, 
and carried on a series of campaigns which involved the move- 
ment of thousands of men from Constantinople to Salonika, 
and from Bulgaria to Macedonia, through country where up to 
the time of the Great War roads hardly existed. 

In 1001 Basil took command of his troops and gradually 
won the passes leading into Pelagonia and Thessaly. In 1002 
he severed Samuel’s communications with Bulgaria proper and 
also took Vidin. Samuel, hoping to relieve Vidin, made a 
hasty march north and surprised Adrianoplc ; but he was cum- 
bered with his plunder, and Basil overtook him at Skoplje 
(Scapia), where he recaptured the treasure and seized the town. 
Samuel was now hemmed into Northern Macedonia, where he 
fortified all the passes. It was not till 1014 that a decisive 
battle took place. Basil advanced from the north and met 
Samuel’s army in the defile of Demirhissar (just N. of Serrhae); 
hut, being unable to force his way through that pass, he de- 
tached a force across the hills round the enemy’s flank and 
rear. Samuel’s army was surrounded, he himself escaping to 
Prilep (Prilapus), and Basil took 15,000 prisoners. The Balkans 
have witnessed many cruel scenes, but none more pitiable in 
its horror than the vengeance which Basil took on the enemies 
who had so long defied him. He ordered the eyes of all the 
prisoners to be put out, with the exception of one man in each 
hundred, who was left with a single eye, so that he could act 
as guide to his blind comrades. He then sent them back to 
Samuel at Okhrida, When the old King saw the blinded host 
before him, it is said that he fell to the around in despair, and 
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a few (lays later died of a broken heart. The campaign agaius.fc 
the Bulgars lasted four more years, and it was only in 1018 
that Basil readied Okhritla, the kingdom having been already 
surrendered to him. By that time his vengeance seems to have 
exhausted itself, and he treated the survivors of Samuel’s 
family and the nobles and people in a conciliatory way. 

From 1018 onwards, for about a hundred years, the kingdom 
of Samuel was ruled by a Byzantine Viceroy at Skoplje. There 
was an unsuccessful Bulgarian rising in 1040, and in 1180 the 
brothers Aseii and PeLct, descendants of Shishiiian, were 
stirred to revolt by the exactions of Isaac Arigclus, one of the 
weakest and basest of the Byzantine Emperors. Only a half- 
hearted attempt was made to put down the rebellion ; the 
movement spread and the Bulgars regained a part of their 
Empire. 

Asen’s younger brother, Kalojan, belonged to the old type 
of fierce fighting Tsar. He won back more territorj^ from 
the Greeks, and, to make his position more secure, he tried to 
obtain recognition from the Pope, and was crowned at Trnovo 
by a Cardinal. For a short time the Bulgarian Church was 
actually allied with Rome. A Bulgarian Tsar once again killed 
or at least took prisoner a Byzantine Emperor, for lialojau, 
this time llglitiiig with the Greeks and not against tb -u, cap- 
tured Baldwin of Flanders, the Crusader I'hnpcror of OoissLan- 
Linoplc. 

The Empire which was ruled by Asen II (1218-124.0) equalled 
that of Simeon or Samuel in cxlciil, but surpassed both as 
regards conditions of prosperity and progress. Bulgarian 
traders were to be found in Ilagusa, Venice and Genoa. Asen 
II is remembered by his countrymen not for his Avars but as a 
builder of churches, monastexics and schools. His capital of 
Trnovo (Turnow), on the northern slope of the Balkans, still 
bears witness to his piety and patriotism. Trnovo, which is 
one of the most picturesque cities in the Balkans, is built on 
three steep hills, on a double bend of the river Yantra, the 
banks of which are partly precipitous bare rocks and partly 
wooded. The town is surrounded by old fortifications, natural 
and artificial ; on the height of Trapezitsa, which dominates 
the city, are the ruins of many churches and monastic cells, in 
some of which portions of crude fresco are still visible. 

In 1204. Constantinople had fallen into the hands of the 
Crusaders and, though the Byzantine Empire was restored in 
1261, the hold of the central authority had become very Aveak. 
After Asen’s death, his empire resolved itself, as Simeon’s had 
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done before, into sevcrtvl small slates, gradually losing power 
and territory as the Serbian influence grew stronger. In 1880 
the Serbs defeated the Bulgars at Velbuzbd or Relesbudium 
(Kyustendil), and the Bulgarian Tsar Michael was killed. During 
the next year the great Serbian Tsar Stefan Busan became 
master of most of the Balkan lands, but Bulgarian Tsar-s seemed 
to have retained some lorm of local authority. When Busan 
died and his empire dissolved, two Bulgarian states existed iu 
Macedonia, one at Trnovo, one at Vidin and another in the 
north, the Bdbruja, so-called after its ruler Dobrodilius. 

The Turks, who during the thirteenth century had gradually 
forced their way through Asia Minor, entered Europe about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. They found the Byzan- 
tine Empire weakened by long wars and by a succession of 
degenerate rulers, while beyond Constantinople there lay a 
number of small Slavonic states, divided among themselves. 
By 1362 the Turks had overrun all Eastern Rumelia, and in 
1866 the Tsar Shishman became a Turkish vassal. Only at the 
last moment did the common danger avail to unite all the 
Slavonic peoples of the Balkans against the Turks. In 1880 a 
Bulgarian force fought beside the Serbs and Montenegrins on 
K6sovo Polye,‘ the Field of Blackbirds, when the Sultan 
Murad I defeated the combined Christian hosts with terrible 
slaughter, Trnovo was taken in 1800, and the Bulgarian lands 
passed into the power of the Ottomans. 

The fortunes of the Bulgarian kingdoms and empires, as they 
rose and fell from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries, had 
little or no influence on the destinies of the rest of Europe, and 
the present-day Bulgar docs not lay great stress on liis historical 
claims in the Balkans, lie is not like the Sorb or the Greek, 
who seems to live in the actual presence of bis past, for the Bulgar 
is above all a practical person, with short views and a rather 
narrow outlook. He has not, as both Serb and Greek have, 
many rnonuinents of the past about him, nor has he so rich a 
literature ; but he too remembers that his Tsars held their own 
against the Roman Empire and ruled over people of Bulgarian 
race in dominions that stretched from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic, and from the Danube to the iEgean. 

I Forty miles ST.N.'W. of Skoplje 
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CHAPTER II 

UNDER OTTOMAN RULE 

After the Turkish conquest the Bulgars passed out of the 
consciousness of Europe for nearly five centuries. Even the 
name of their country was obliterated, and a Turkish governor 
in Sofia ruled over what had been the Bulgarian Empire as the 
Province of Rumelia. In some ways the lot of the conquered 
Christians was no worse under the Sultan than that of his 
Mohammedan subjects. Ottoman rule, founded as it is on the 
unchanging tenets of the Koran, must always be a negation of 
progress. Nowhere in Europe was the fate of the peasant in 
the Middle Ages a happy one, and the Bulgar’s life under his 
own rulers had been one of toil and war and exactions. It was 
only when other nations advanced in prosperity and civilisa- 
tion, that his fate, under a system in which progress was im- 
possible, became exceptional and increasingly cruel by force of 
contrast. 

The first object of the Government was the collection of 
taxes ; obligations to the taxpayer were seldom recognised. 
If the officials were corrupt, extortionate and cruel, the Turkish 
peasant suffered nearly as much as the Christian. The system 
of tax- collecting was liable to every kind of abuse ; fortune 
and life depended on the caprice of local officials or landlords. 
Islam regarded all land as theoretically belonging to God, or at 
least to his representative, the Sultan ; the Sultans gave large 
grants of land to the spahi, or landlords, who in return were 
bound to perform military service and to furnish so many horse- 
men every year ; the rayah, the Christian peasant, cultivated the 
ground and was not dispossessed as long as he could pay his taxes. 
Taxes were paid in kind on all that the peasant grew or owned ; 
when the Sultan’s tithe had been levied and seed for sowing 
reserved, the landlord took half of what was left. The landlord 
and government authorities had the right to an unspecified 
amount of forced labour. The payment of a tax in kind is in 
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iLself no havclsliip Lo a Balkan peasant, bnt an tinscrvipnlons 
tax~raruici' can biing him Lo ruin by delay oi‘ by exaeiiou. 

Tlic Christian had, however, to bear sptn'inl burdens. As 
Mohammedan Civil Law was uaLil lately based on Religious 
Law, an unbeliever’s evidence could not be aecepled in the 
Courts, and he had little chance of a verdict in Ins favour. lie 
was exempt from military service, but he paid a poll-tax as 
the price of bis exemption. Every fourth year, ludil 1C7C, one 
out of every five Christian boys between the ages of six and nine 
was carried away from his parents to be brought up as a Moham- 
medan and to be trained for the corps of Janissaries. As the 
Christian might not bear arms and had small prospect of legal 
redress, he and his family were obviously at the mercy of the 
zaptiehs (police) or soldiers or officials, all of them ill-paid, 
who lived at the expense of the villagers. The Turk of former 
days was deeply convinced of his moral superiority over the 
Christians ; they had to make way for him in the town, or to 
dismount if they met him on the country road. 

The few European travellers who realised the existence of 
a Bulgarian population dm’ing the centuries of their sub- 
jection speak of tlicm as timid, sullen and downtrodden in 
appearance, but they mention their untiring iiulnstry and 
their frugality and the virtue of iheir woinou. They note 
the apparent depopulation of the country along the highways 
and by tlic banks of the Danubi', and Llmrc arc occasional 
allusions to H r’ • . ‘ ‘•phus, wliich was swocjihig away 

thousands in I.,. ■: I. • . Almo.st the only mention of 

the 'Bulgars in the fiflccnlh century is the invasion of their 
country by Vlad V of Walachia, who carried away 25,000 
Bulgars and Turks — men, womcir and children — all of whom 
were impaled by his orders. The Bulgars have at least contri- 
buted titles to two conquering kings, Basil the Bulgar 
Slayer and Vlad the Impaler. 

The Bulgarian village system, which they themselves had 
adapted from the system of their Slav predecessors, does not 
seem, to have been disturbed under Turkish rule. The Bul- 
garian Tsars had been wont to make grants of lands and all 
the families on them to their nobles or to the Church. These 
families were not exactly serfs, for they cultivated what they 
came to regard as their own land, although they could not sell 
it, nor were they allowed to move from it. In addition to the 
individual holding, which varied considerably in extent, each 
town or village possessed communal land, for which no rent 
was paid, and over which each member of the community had 
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rights of pasturage and of cutting fuel. The village was prac- 
tically self-supporting, thanks to the local craftsmen who could 
supply the peasants’ simple wants and to the women who wove 
their own cloth and linen ; the weekly visit to the bazaar in 
the chief town was rather a social custom than an economic 
necessity. The villages were large and, as a measure of 
security, generally at some distance from the high road. 
Every town or village had its own elected chorbaji (mayor) and 
Council, who dealt with all that concerned the communal land, 
churches and schools, if such existed, and sometimes even 
assessed the taxes. Although the chorbaji had no legal status 
in the Turldsh system, his authority was in practice recognised 
by the Turks. 

If some of the injunctions of the Koran had been taken literally 
by the conquerors, not one Cliristian would have been left 
alive in the Ottoman Empire. Wlien any of the Christian 
population, which it must be remembered always outnumbered 
the Mohammedans in Turkey in Europe, rose against their 
masters, it was easy to kindle resentment and to justify punish- 
ment by an appeal to religious sentiment. The individual 
Turk, however, is in ordinary times neither cruel nor fanatic, 
and Turks and Bulgars have often lived side by side in one 
village on terms of mutual toleration, if not of actual friendship. 

The Bulgarian peasant was left on the soil to which he was 
passionately attached, and apparently no definite effort to bring 
over the mass of the people to Islam was made by the con- 
querors. The latter contented themselves with the conversion 
of certain villages in strategical positions, and of many of the 
boyars, who accepted Islam as the price of their lands. It is 
from these renegades that the Pomaics of Bulgaria and Mace- 
donia are descended. 

As a reward for their conversion, which was apparently a 
gradual process extending over three centuries, the Pomaks 
of the Rhodope were left undisturbed in their mountains. 
They were governed by their own Beys, they paid no taxes, 
they performed no military service except of their own free 
will. There is no purer Bulgarian blood than that of the Pomak, 
and there has been little or no intermarriage between the true 
Turks and the Slav Mohammedans. In their dress, in their 
bearing, even in the cut of their handsome features, the Bul- 
garian Pomaks and the Slav beys of Bosnia and the Herce- 
govina can hardly be distinguished from the Turks, whose 
faith they hold with fierce conviction. But they have kept their 
own Slav tongues, and the traveller is sometimes surprised 
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to hear Bulgarian or Serbian speech issuing from the folds of a 
Moliannnedan’s woman’s veil. They remember, too, the tradi- 
tions of their race, more perhaps than is the case with tlieir 
Christian kindred, whose memories are riilher of their long 
subjection. 

The slender thread of Bulgarian history is now lost for a 
time in the tangled web woven by the intrigues and ambitions 
of the Great Powers across the fabric of the Ottoman Empire. 

The wars, in which the Turks were engaged almost continuously 
from the time of their entry into Europe, affected the Christian 
rayahs mainly when the armies passed through their villages, 
and took away their animals and their stores. The peace of 
Karlowitz in 1699, by which the Turks were excluded from 
Hungary, marks the first shrinkage of the Ottoman Empire. 

Throughout the eighteenth century Turkey was constantly 
at war with Austria or Russia — wars in which these Christian 
Powers appear sometimes as enemies and sometimes as allies — 
but these wars were fought for the most part at a distance 
from Bulgarian lairds. The national movement towards inde- 
pendence of the nineteenth century would have had little chance 
of success, if the rivalries of the Great Powers had not been 
slowly undermining the foundations of the Ottoman Empire 
by intrigue or open warfare during the previous hundred years. 

In 1774, by the Treaty of Kuchnk Kainnrjl, which ended 
a war between Rmssia and Turkey, the right of Russia to make 
representations to the Porto on bcludf of the Christian races of 
Turkey was recognised. The Turks themselves regard this 
Treaty as disastrous and humiliating in the extreme for their 
Country, and they date the birth of the Eastern question from 
the moment when sanction was given for the intervention of a 
foreign Power in the internal affairs of Turkey. 

The Sultans Selim III (1788) and Mahmud II (1808) were 
reformers, but, by the irony of fate which attends the rulers of 
the Turkish Empire, reforms have always meant, on the one 
haird, opposition to them on the part of the conservative 
element among the Turks themselves, and, on the other, 
increased agitation among the nationalities, to whom a taste of 
better things gives a desire for yet more, for concessions always 
seem to the oppressed a sign of weakness on the part of the 
oppressor. The reforms of Sultan Selim only made the suffer- 
ings of the peasants the greater, for they roused the resentment 
of the Janissaries, against whose power they were directed, 
and the reactionaries found a leader in a Bosnian Mohammedan, 
by name Pasvanoglu. For some years the whole country 
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from Belgrade to Adrianople was exposed to the exactions and 
cruelties of the lawless bands of Pasvanoglu, whom the Sultan, 
in the hope of eonciliating him, had made Pasha of Vidin. 
Iirternal trouble among the Mohammedans themselves thus 
helped to prepare the way for revolutionary movements among 
the Christians. 

From 1774 onwards, Russia, actuated by an irresistibly 
strong eombination of interested and disinterested motives, 
namely, a desire to extend her commerce and her frontiers 
and a desire to benefit oppressed fellow Christians, began to 
make her influence more and more felt in the Balkans. The 
wars between Russia and Turkey in 1812 and 1829 were fought 
in part on Bulgarian soil, but the historians of the campaign 
seem to have been scarcely aware of the existence of a Bulgarian 
population. 

The Crimean War was directly brought about by the insist- 
ence of Russia on her right to intervene on behalf of the Orthodox 
Church in a dispute with the Latins about the Holy Places in 
Jerusalem. This right of intervention she lost by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1856, when the signatories collectively and individually 
renounced all claims to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, in the belief that the Sultan would execute the reforms 
set forth in the Hatt-i-IIumayun {Charter of Reforms). Lord 
Stratford de Redclifle, the great ambassador who for many 
years had held his own at Constantinople against the intrigues 
of Russia, appreciated the fact that these reforms, like those of 
the Hait-i-Sherif of 1889, would never be carried into effect ; 
but the proclamation of religious toleration and equality, of 
the abolition of taxes and of the opening of public office to all 
Ottoman subjects served for a time to disarm external criticism, 
though it did not check internal trouble. 

The influence of Great Britain, through her ambassador at 
Constantinople, was seldom exercised on behalf of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, chiefly because support to the Orthodox ^ 
Christians meant, for the British Foreign Office, support to 
Russia, The official attitude of the Embassy, after Lord 
Stratford’s retirement in 1858, was to discourage agitation and 
to discredit stories of oppression and injustice. It is true that 
a Christian representative was now allowed to sit on the Mejlis 
or local council ; his position, however, was thus described in 
a British consular report in I860 : “ The Christian member of the 
Mejlis, being a nonentity and not allowed to differ in his opinion 
from his Mussulman colleagues, is unable to come forward and 
protect his co-religionists from any act of injustice.” 
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Bui by Lhc lime Iho Treaty of Paris in ISflO was signed, tbt 
miiuber of Uie ChrisUaii subjoels of llio Porte in European 
Turkey had been already greatly reductui. Tlie Serbs, whobe 
struggle for freedom dales from 180'li, found a leader in Kaia 
George, though it was not till 1830 that lhc Sultan officially 
recognised Milo§ Obrcnovic as hereditary Prince of Serbia- 
In the same year, Greece obtained her freedom. In 1850, 
Walachia and Moldavia were united in the one state of llomania, 
and in ISOG Prince Charles of Ilohenzollcrn obtained his 
recognition as its sovereign. The Bulgars alone, out of all the 
Christian peoples in the Balkans, rcmaiivcd under Lhc rule of 
the Sultan. They had found no Kara George to lead them, 
and the repeated small risings rvhich had taken place throughout 
the country had led only to severe reprisals. Von Moltke, 
writing in 1854, Lliought that the Bulgars “ would not easily be 
moved to rise against their formidable masters, unless they 
could reckon with certainty on foreign aid.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE BULGARIAN NATIONAL CHURCH 

Two things sustained the Bulgar’s sense of nationality during 
his long submergence — the preservation, ab great cost and with 
a continual struggle, of his own language and the preservation 
of his own Church. The continuity of Bulgarian national 
existeirce may be traced in the history of the Bulgarian Church 
through the centuries when all political independence had been 
lost. For this reason, its origin and development must be 
briefly traced. 

When in 8G4i the Bulgars embraced Christianity, the move- 
ment towards separation of the Eastern and Western Churches 
had reached an acute stage, although the final rupture did not 
come till 1054. The new Christians came into a troubled 
atmosphere. The coronation of Charlemagne in 800 had marked 
the division of the Empire into East and West, The rise of 
many heresies in the East and the storm of iconoclasm which 
had just blown over had shown that, though the Church was 
still one, there was a wide difference between Greek and Latin 
mentality. It was evident even to a new convert that the Pope 
and the Patriarch did not see eye to eye, and Boris was at 
pains to inquire from each what the nature of the true faith 
was. The Pope at once sent Latin missionaries into Bulgaria, 
who dispossessed the Greek priests already at work there ; 
but the Patriarch Photius, in spite of the vicissitudes of his own 
career and a thrice-repeated excommunication by the Pope, 
was determined at all costs to maintain his hold over the Bul- 
garian Christians. He accused the Pope of heresy, and induced 
successive councils of the Church to declare that the Bulgars 
belonged to his Patriarchate. 

Twice, at least, when the Bulgarian Empire had reached 
its greatest power, in the tenth and again in the thirteenth 
centuries, the independence of the Bulgarian Church was 
recognised for a time by Constantinople. Once, soon after the 
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LuLia Conquoiil of ConstanLinople, the Bulguvian Taar made 
hubniistiiou to Konie, but then, as was Llic case in later years, the 
motive for negotiations with Rome was frankly material and 
prompted by a desire for political protection. Tlie Bulgarian 
Patriarchate, which, together with many of the sees, dates from 
the reign of Simeon in the ninth century, had its scat succes- 
sively at Preslav, Soda, MonasLir, Olclirida, and Truovo. 

The Bulgars, like the Serbs, were great builders of monasteries, 
and, though few of the original structures now exist, it is still 
as a rule possible for the traveller in the by-ways of Bidgaria 
and Macedonia to end each day’s journey in a monastery. 
The monasteries played a great part in Bulgarian history. 
Built in remote and often almost inaccessible spots, they made 
an ideal refuge for conspirators or insurrectionary bands, or for 
the liaiduks (outlaws) whose doiirgs form the chief subject of 
Bulgarian poetry. The old Tsars are said to have bestowed 
many gifts on the churches, but very few ornaments or Slavonic 
manuscripts have survived the perquisitions of Turks, Albanians 
and Greeks. 

Pilgrimage has a great importance in the life of Orthodox 
peasants, and there are fixed days when certain monasteries 
must bo visited. The most celebrated centre for pilgrimage is 
the Rllo Monastery, which stands sm-rounded by forest in 
majestic scolusiou, at the head of a long gorge, and beneath 
high mouutaims. Hilo was founded in the ninth century by 
the hermit St. John of Hilo ; but the oldest part of the present 
monastery, a weather-beaten wooden lower, dates only from 
the fourteenth century, while the present great four- and 
fivc-.storicd building, half fortress and half Byzantine palace, 
was begun as recently as X808. It is remarkable that this 
stately Christian monument .should have been raised on 
Turkish soil at a time when the political outlook for the 
Bulgars was very dark. But the Sultans had always protected 
the Hilo foundation, and Mohammedan pilgrims, who revere 
a wonder-working saint almost as much as Christians, have 
always been among the visitors to St. John’s Shrine. Such 
learning as there was in the Middle Ages was confined to the 
monks, and, in later days, certain monks did more than anyone 
to re-ldndle the spirit of nationality among their compatriots : 
such were Father Paissi of the Bulgarian monastery of Zografa, 
on Mount Athos, who in 1762 wrote the first History of the 
Bulgarian Peoples, Czars, and Saints ; Father Sofronii, Bishop 
of Vrattsa, the pupil who continued Father Paissi’s work, and, 
later still, Father Neophyt of Bilo, who as a schoolmaster did 
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much for the cducatiou of young Bulgarians before the Libera- 
tion. Pious Bulgars chei’ish the hope that when the revival 
comes to the Eastern Church, Rilo may become a centre for 
religious training and spiritual life. 

The Bulgar’s attachment to his Church is to a large extent 
due to his considering it the symbol of his nationality. It 
does not greatly influence his moral conduct, but it regulates 
his life in many outward particulars. It imposes long fasts 
upon him, when even his youngest children must abstain from 
meat, milk and eggs. The only holidays he knows are Church 
Festivals or rather, often enough, festivals which the Slav 
peoples kept long before their conversion to Christianity and 
which, by an easy transition, have merged into Christian 
observances. The Museum at Sofia contains an interesting 
series of votive tablets, which show the “ Thracian Rider ” 
with his hound chasing some wild beast, the Rider and wild 
beast being transformed in due course into St. George and the 
Dragon. St. George’s Day, as it is still kept in the Balkans, is 
the direct descendant of the ancient Festival of the Spring ; 
the peasants deck their houses with greenery and celebrate the 
day in the woods with their immemorial dance, the choro, and 
their national songs. Church customs among the Bulgars are 
indeed inextricably interwoven with superstitious observances. 
The peasant’s dwelling must be sprinkled and blessed by the 
pope, graves must be visited in due season and ceremonial meals 
eaten or left there ; certain observances must be carried out, 
the meaning of which is obscure to the peasant ; certain disputes 
relating to marriage, divorce, inheritance are settled by the local 
Church authority, although he may be as ignorant and in no 
way a better man than his fellow villagers. The church itself 
may be ill- kept and not well attended, or defaced by Turldsh 
soldiery, but, in Macedonia especially, it is always the chief 
object in the village. It must not be forgotten that, after the 
first centuries of Ottoman rule, even when Bulgarian men and 
women had everything to gain by a change of faith, cases of 
apostasy were practically unknown. 

The strange heretic sect — dualistic, mystic, ascetic — known 
as the Bogomils, found many adherents among the Bulgars 
from the eighth century onwards, and many thousands of them 
perished in the persecutions organised by successive Emperors, 
Patriarchs and Popes. 

For purposes of convenience, the Ottoman Government 
divided their Christian subjects into their different religious 
communities or millets, and gave to the head of each millet 
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religious and, to a certain extent, civil jurisdicUou over his 
(lock. The head of each millet was an Ottoman ofllcial ; he 
acted as intermediary between the I*orte and his iellow-believers ; 
he decided their internal disputes, and lie was liable to be 
punished for their misdeeds. The Porte thus look cognisance of 
creed and not of nationality, and as the Eulgars belonged to 
the Orthodox Church, they were classified with the Greeks, 
who formed the most influential section of the Orthodox 
community. 

The Greeks, as representing an older and far higher civilisa- 
tion, were determined to impose their authority, culture and 
language on the Bvdgars whom the Ottoman Government had 
thus delivered into their hands. The struggle for the preserva- 
tion of a national Church and tongue from now onwards lay, 
not between the Bulgars and the Turks, but between the 
Bulgars and the Greeks. The Patriarchs were aided in their 
efforts to Hellcnise the Slav population by the policy of the 
Porte, which, in order to wideir the breach between Catholics 
and Orthodox and to prevent concord among the Orthodox 
themselves, was willing to favour and support the Greeks 
at the expense of both Catholics and Bulgars. The Greek 
Patriarchs of the period wore almost without exception rapacious 
and un.scrupidous, and the minor clergy took their tone from 
ConstauLinople. What the Church did not accomplisJr was 
completed by the Phanariots— tire rich Greek merchants of 
Coiustautinoplo, who in the eighteenth century lield some of 
the most important appointments under the Porte. The 
Bulgars were I'orbiddcn the use of their own liturgy and tUoir 
churches. Their bishoprics were sold to the highest bidder, 
Greek priests were everywhere imposed upon them, their schools 
were closed, their books and manuscripts were burnt, they 
could hold no public office, and in 1707 the archbishopric of 
Okhrida, the last stronghold of their Church, was suppressed. 
For one hundred years the Bulgars were deprived of the last 
outward sign of their national cacistcnce. 

About the middle of the nineteenth century the Bulgars, 
whose position had, for reasons which will appear elsewhere, 
gradually grown much stronger, began to agitate for the recog- 
nition of their Church, and as the Porte and the Patriarch were 
equally unwilling to consider this as a possibility, they started 
negotiations with the Pope, once more in the hope of gaining 
political protection if they transferred their allegiance to Rome. 
As a consequence of these negotiations, the Uniate Church was 
established among the Bulgars ; this Church, which is under 
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the jurisdiction of Rome, uses the Slavonic ritual and language 
and her priests may marry. Russia, however, became alarmed 
at the prospect of a great schism and brought her influence to 
bear at Constantinople, with the result that in 1870 the Firman 
or decree recognising the independence of the Bulgarian Church 
was granted. The Bulgars then became for the first time a 
separate millet or community. The Head of the Church was 
to be called the Exarch ; he was to live in Constantinople and 
to have jurisdiction over all districts where Bulgars had a 
two-thirds majority, not only in Bulgaria but in Macedonia 
as far south as Fiorina. The Patriarch at Constantinople 
pronounced the Bulgarian Church to be schismatic, although 
no alteration in doctrine or ritual had been made. 

The creation of the Exarchate was an event of first-rate 
importance for the Bulgars. They now had their own repre- 
sentative with the Porte and with the Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople. They were no longer voiceless as they had been 
for nearly five hundred years. They were fortunate in finding 
a man of strong character and remarkable attainments as their 
representative in the first troubled years of the existence of the 
Exarchate. Antim, Metropolitan of Vidin, was well known 
for his learning and his eloquence, and it needed all his great 
tact and courage to hold his own, almost single-handed, in the 
long controversies, ecclesiastical and political, which followed 
with the Patriarch and the Porte. It was the Exarch Antim 
who first made known the details of the Bulgarian risings of 
1876 and of the massacres following them, and who, at the risk 
of his own life, pressed for foreign protection for his flock. It 
was on account of his fearless activities that in 1877 the Porte 
deposed him and exiled him to Asia Minor. Monsignor Joseph, 
who succeeded him, was also a man of conspicuous ability, 
and he had an equally difficult part to play during the Mace- 
donian troubles of recent years, when, in his capacity of Exarch 
of all the Bulgars, he served as a connecting link between the 
Bulgars of the Principality and those who still remained under 
Ottoman rule. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LIBERATION OF BULGARIA AND 
THE TREATY OF BERLIN 

The Bulgars were the last of the Balkan people to regain their 
freedom, and it has been a common reproach to them that, 
whereas neighbouring countries had won their independence 
unaided, it was the Russian and Romanian armies, almost 
without the help of the Bulgars themselves, which set Bulgaria 
free. Greece, Romania and Serbia, however, in their struggle 
for freedom each owed something to the moral or material 
support of one or other of the Great Powers. It should bo 
remembered also that it was at the cost of at least 12,000 
Bulgarian lives that the country won her freedom. Nothing 
less sensational than the massacre at Batak in 1870 would have 
stirred the conscience of Europe so deeply that cvcir the inter- 
vention of Russia seemed a lesser evil than the continuance of 
conditions under wliich such barbarous acts wore possible. 

The propaganda for freedom had long been going on quietly 
among the Bulgars themselves. Bulgars have a respect for 
education which almost amounts to a passion, and early in the 
nineteenth century young Bulgarian students were to be found 
in Athens and Constantinople and in Russian universities. 
The histories of Bulgaria written by Father Paissi and by Uri 
Venelin, a Slav from the Ukraine, began to be read by Bulgars 
at home and abroad and to kindle an interest in the past, and 
a great desire awoke among the people to regain their own 
tongue and their own schools. In 1885 a group of Bulgarian 
merchants who had settled in Odessa, after long difficulties 
with the Greek authorities, started a school in their native 
country where children could learn their own history in their 
own language. At first, the Bulgars only asked that their 
children should learn their own tongue in the Greek schools, 
but, when the Greelcs objected to the use of that “ barbarous 
and dissonant language ” in their schools, the persistent Bulgars 
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determined to have schools of their own. Bulgarian schools 
had never been entirely stamped out ; in 1750 some thirty 
cloister schools were to be found in the villages throughout 
Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia; in 1834 there were nearly 
two hundred schools, and after 1850 the number increased so 
rapidly that in 1876 there were nearly nineteen hundred primary 
schools in Bulgaria, Thrace and Macedonia — more, that is to 
say, than in either Greece or Serbia, and more in proportion 
than Romania could show at that period. G3nnnasia were 
started in the larger towns, and it became the boast of the 
Bulgars that there was hardly a village throughout the country 
without its own school. These schools were maintained by a 
voluntary tax paid by the villagers themselves. 

The teachers soon became suspect in the eyes of the 
authorities, and with good reason, for a study of history and a 
wider education increased the feelings of discontent and the 
wish for freedom which had long been dormant everywhere. It 
is not surprising that schoolmasters and schoolmistresses were 
persecuted by the Turks and that many were imprisoned or 
exiled. The exiles continued their patriotic work from with- 
out ; revolutionary committees were organised in Odessa and 
Bucharest, and three times in the ’sixties forlorn attempts to 
raise the country against the Turks were made. The names 
of Rakovski, Levski, Botev and Luben Karavdlov arc among 
those of the many young men who hold an honoured place in 
Bulgarian history as leaders of the movement.' To add to the 
discontent of the Bulgars, about half a million Circassians, 
refugees from Russian territory, were settled among them 
between 1855 and 1864 ; the hearts of the Bulgars were not 
warmed to the lawless newcomers by being compelled to build 
villages for them. 

Apart from the schools, propaganda was carried on in the 
reading-rooms and other organisations which were formed 
throughout the country, and a further impetus to the national 
movement came in the establishment of Robert College at 
Constantinople in 1863, and in the work of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions. From the first, Robert College was 
thi'onged by young Bulgars, and when by degrees schools were 
opened by the Board in various places the influence of American 
teaching became evident, not only in the growing desire for 
freedom but in a higher standard of life and conduct than had 

' Vasov’s celebrated novel Under the Yoke, in whioh historical characters mix 
with imaginary fignrea, paints with the fidelity of a Dutch artist a picture of 
villaee life at this time. 
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been known before. Bulgarin owes a great debt to live quiet 
work of these Aincriean missionaric.s, who attach IciSs iinpof' 
Uincc to the making of eoin''crts than to the training of eharaetcr, 
and who have identilied themselves with tlic life of the people. 
The translation of the Bible by Dr. Riggs and Dr. Hamlin was 
looked on by natives themselves as the standard of good Enl- 
garian. The fact that the educational movement, intensely 
nationalistic and progressive in its character, could be carried 
on openly shows that the influence of the Phanariot was 
growing weak, and that the Porte had not been insensible to 
the pressure for reforms which had been intermittently imposed 
upon it by the Powers. 

The steps leading up to the war between Turkey and Russia 
which set Bulgaria free belong to European rather than to 
Bulgarian history. The growth of the Pan-Slav movement 
after the Treaty of Paris in 1856 ; the increasing interest of 
Russia in Balkan affairs ; the counter-movement in Turkey 
itself headed by Midhat Pasha, with its theories of reform ■within 
the Einpire and Ottomanising of all Ottoman subjects ; the 
reaction ; the insurrection of 1875 in Bosnia and the Ilcrcc- 
govina and its severe repression ; the sympathetic fighting in 
Montenegro and Serbia ; the Treaty of Rcichstadt in 1870 
between Austria-Hungary and Riussia, by which the eventual 
reversion of Bosnia and t’ •- '^T- was promised to the 
former as a price for her ■ ' • . . of war between Russia 

and Turkey : — all marked stages on the way to the inevitable 
conflict hetween the Porte and the Power wlioso interests were 
most concerned. 

The situation became critical when, in the summer of 187C, 
the terrible details of a massacre of Bulgars at Batak ^ were 
made known through the instrumentality of Mr., afterwards 
Sir Edwin, Pears, correspondent of the Daily News. An abor- 
tive rising in South Bidgai-ia had been followed by the indis- 
criminate massacre of the inhabitants of a village, which had 
not been actively concerned in the rising, at the hands of the 
Bashi-Bazuks and Pomaks — a massacre that was countenanced, 
if not actually ordered,' by the Turkish authorities. The British 
Government and the British Embassy were at first inclined to 
discredit or minimise the story, but ultimately one of the 
Embassy secretaries was sent to make inquiries on the spot ; 
his report stated that fifty-nine villages had been burnt and he 
estimated that 12,000 people had been killed. The impression 
of horror created in England was intensified by the passionate 
1 Thirty-two miles soath-wost of Philippopolis, 
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speeches and wiitings of Mr. Gladstone and the championship 
of the Duke of Argyll. But though public opinion was deeply 
moved throughout Europe, none of the Powers wished for war, 
and again a Conference of Ambassadors was held to press 
reforms on the Porte. Their efforts were, however, nullified by 
an astute move on the part of Midhat Pasha, who persuaded 
the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, to proclaim a liberal constitution, 
and thus to put an end to all outside suggestions. 

But it was now over a hundred years since Russia had 
begun her efforts on behalf of the Christian people of Turkey, 
and Count Ignatiev, the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
had little faith in the promises of the Porte. On April 24, 
1877 the Tsar, Alexander II, announced that, having exhausted 
all pacific measures, Russia was “ compelled by the haughty 
obstinacy of the Porte to proceed to more definite acts,” and 
war was declared. Romania had agreed to allow the passage 
of Russian troops and in May General Gurko entered Bulgaria. 

In the campaign that followed, the Bulgars themselves took 
little part. A Bulgarian Legion, consisting of six regiments, 
which won the admiration of the Russians for their courage, 
was formed, but no general rising was possible, for there were 
some 225,000 Turkish troops in the theatre of war — without 
counting the armed Mussulman villagers — and the Christian 
peasants were unarmed. General Gurko met with little opposi- 
tion at first ; he took Trnovo, crossed the Balkans by the low 
pass of Hainkbi^ and then, turning back into the mountains, 
took the Shipka Pass from the south. His advance on Adria- 
nople was checked, and, after some severe fighting at Stara 
Zagora, in which the Bulgarian Legion suffered heavily, the 
Russians and Bulgars were driven back into the heights of the 
Shipka Pass, which they held through the hardships and 
dangers of a Balkan winter. 

Osman Pasha, who proved the hero of the campaign, had mean- 
while entrenched himself in July round the open town of Plevna 
with 50,000 men, and here he held out with the utmost courage 
and through great privations for five months. The Russians 
lost heavily in their first attempts to take the town, and finally 
were glad to ask the help of the Romanians, although the Grand 
Duke Nicholas had some 70,000 men under his command about 
Plevna. Prince Charles of Romania, with his 50,000 men, 
after severe fighting captured the strongest of the Plevna 
defences, the Grivitsa Redoubt, and on the same day Skobelev 
was equally successful on the Russian left ; but the assault 
1 Tlnirtv-five miles south-east of Trnovo, 
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euLailed 1(3,01)0 ca^iualties. It was only after the complete 
investmout of tlio town imclcr the direction of Todleben and 
after a desperate sortie that, on December 10, Osman Pasha was 
forced to capitulate owing to the exhaustion of his supplies. 
Gurko’s army then advanced on Sofia, and Skobelcv’s divisions, 
crossing the Balkans by rough goat-tracks along which the 
troops climbed in single file, surprised a force of 100,000 Turks 
to the south of the Shipka Pass at the village of Slienovo, and 
took 80,000 prisoners. The Turkish peasants in some parts 
of the country are said to have suffered heavily at the hands 
of the Cossacks and of the Bulgarians themselves. When the 
Russian lieadquarters moved on to Adrianople, the Powers 
became alarmed at this threat to Constantinople itself, and for 
some days war between England and Russia seemed imminent. 
Count Andrassy’s proposals for a congress of all the Great 
Powers averted the danger for a time. 

Before the Congress met, the Treaty of San Stefano ‘ between 
Russia and Turkey had been signed on March 3, 1878. This 
Treaty, which was drawn up chiefly by Count Ignatiev, was, as 
might be expected, a settlement entirely in favour of the Slavs, 
whereby the Turkish Empire lost practically all its hold over 
its European provinces. The Treaty proniiscd Bulgaria a 
restoration of her former Empire, for though she was to remain 
a tributary state she was to be ruled by a Christian Governor, 
and her boundaries were to stretch from the Danube to the 
JEigaan and from Okhrida to the Black Sea. The new Stale 
would thus include almost all Bulgarian-speaking people, and, 
with the example of neighbouring countries before them, the 
Bulgars might well have felt that their vassalage would not 
last long, 

Protests from all the Powers against the Treaty at once 
arose, in which the British Government took a leading part, 
The British attitude at this time was influenced by three con- 
siderations : a sentimental regard for the Turks, as former 
Allies in the Crimea ; a conviction that, to use Sir Henry 
Layard’s words, it would be “ very difficult to replace Turkey 
in Europe ” ; and a genuine dread of Russia, To Lord 
Bcaconsfield a Greater Bulgaria, wliich he imagined would be a 
mere dependency of Russia, implied a Russian occupation of 
Constantinople and a threat to the Indian Empire. Before the 
Congress met, secret diplomacy had prepared the way for far- 
reaching changes in the Treaty. So convinced was Shuvalov, 
the Russian Ambassador in London, that England would go to 

1 •» TtTnn -n 
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■war rather than see the Treaty carried out, that he not only 
signed a secret document by which the project of a Greater 
Bulgaria was given up, but also induced the Tsar to accept the 
agreement. A seeret Treaty between Great Britain and 
Turkey, which was signed on May 4, supplied further proof 
that England was determined to guarantee Turkey against 
Russia. 

The Congress of Berlin brought together the most distin- 
guished statesmeir of Europe. Very few of them, except Prince 
Gorchakov and Count Shuvalov, representing Russia, and 
Count Andrassy, representing Austria-Hungary, had any per- 
sonal knowledge of the countries whose fate they were about 
to decide, and certainly no altruistic interest in them. Greece, 
Romania and the Bulgars themselves had no voting powers. 
Great Britain was represented by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, whose policy it was to support Turkey and to 
thwart Russia, and who returned to London -with the unex- 
pected prize of Cyprus as the reward of their efforts on behalf 
of the Porte. Lord Beaconsfield, who was, his biographer 
states, recognised as the pivot on which the Congress turned, 
regarded the question of Bulgaria as the foremost and most 
vital issue of the negotiations ; he looked at the question, 
however, not from a humanitarian or nationalistic point of 
view — indeed, so little kno'wn were the Bulgars to the rest of 
Europe, that one of the most distinguished personalities of the 
time could speak of them as “ hardly even Christians ” — but 
as a means of breaking up a great continental alliance and 
of rehabilitating Turkey, and thereby safeguarding British 
interests in the East. But if the attitude of Bismarck as 
President and of some of the chief delegates was cynical in the 
extreme, the atmosphere was- often heated, and it needed all 
the President’s tact to keep the Congress together, although 
the chief collaborators were already in general agreement as 
to the terms of the compromise. 

It was more than a compromise : it was the sacrifice of the 
main idea of the Treaty of San Stefano. The Treaty of Berlin,’- 
which was signed in July 1878, created the autonomous and 
tributary Principality of Bulgaria, under the suzerainty of 
the Sultan. The province to the south of the Balkans was 
separated from autonomous Bulgaria, and its name of Southern 
Bulgaria was, at the instance of the British delegates, changed 
to that of Eastern Rumelia ; it was to remain under the direct 
control of the Porte, though mth a Christian Governor. 

’ V. Map, p. 87. 
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Macedonia was, with a promise of reforms, to be placed once 
more in the hands of the Turks. Lord Salisbury was able to 
point out triumphantly that Bulgaria did not possess a single 
port of commercial value, and that Turkey had now been 
provided with a “ defensive frontier.” It says much for the 
generosity of the Bulgars that they have almost forgotten the 
share Great Britain took in depriving them of the united 
national existence which seemed withiir their grasp, while the 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone, who championed their cause in 
1876, hangs beside that of the Tsar Liberator iir many a Bul- 
garian home. By articles in the Treaty, reforms which were 
to benefit all subjects of the Porte were to be introduced into 
all the provinces of Turkey, and the Powers, in the case of the 
Armenians, undertook to superintend the application of such 
improvements and reforms. The Treaty recognised the com- 
plete independence of Romania, Serbia and Montenegro, but, 
always with the fear of a Pan-Slav movement, precautions 
were taken to prevent the formation of a Greater Serbia. 
Prince Gorchakov’s comment on the Treaty is significant : 
“ We have sacrificed 100,000 picked soldiers and 100,000,000 
of money for an illusion.” 

Tile Treaty of Sau Stefano, and the Treaty of Berlin which 
four months later reversed it, decided the course of Balkan 
events for the next four decades. The first Treaty stimulated 
Slav national spirit throughout tlic Balkans and beyond, and 
gave a definite form to Slav aspirations ; the second Treaty 
attempted to quench the hopes that had been raised, and to 
fix conditions on lines which had little reference to tlie desires 
of those concerned. 

The creation of a Greater Bulgaria would have mcairt a blow 
to Hellenic ambitions, and would Irave entailed hardship on 
the Greek population along the .3Egean coast and scattered 
through Southern Macedonia, for the lot of minorities in the 
Balkans is never happy. Had the Treaty of San Stefano been 
carried into effect, it is unlikely that the troubles of recent 
years would have been altogether averted ; for there were 
forces at work, both within and without the Turkish Empire, 
which an essentially Slavonic settlement could not long have 
held in check ; but there could be no hope of permanence in 
an arrangement which set one-third of a people free and left 
the other two-thirds in subjection. 



CHAPTER V 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG 

Russian arms had set Bulgaria free, and it was as natural that 
the organisation of the new State should be left in Russian 
hands as that the Bulgars should gratefully accept the help 
and advice of their benefactors. The events of the first decades 
of Bulgaria’s independence show, however, a series of anomalies 
and inconsistencies, of changes of sentiment and of r61e, which 
can be explained in part by the temperament of the Bulgarian 
people and in part by the personal relations and characters of 
the rulers of Bulgaria and Russia. 

The Treaty of Berlin placed the provisional administration 
of Bulgaria under the direction of a Russian Commissary, 
assisted by a Turkish Commissary and by Consuls representing 
the Signatory Powers, until the completion of the Organic Law. 
Russian troops to the number of 50,000 men were to occupy 
Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia for the ensuing nine months, 
and Russian officers were sent to organise and train the 
Bulgarian Array. Russian officials were brought in to fill the 
administrative posts of the whole country, for there were few 
Bulgars who had any practical experience of public life or office. 
To all intents and purposes, Bulgaria was administered as a 
Russian province. 

The Organic Law which the Russian Commissary, Prince 
Dondukov-Korsakov, and his advisers presented to the Con- 
stituent Assembly at Trnovo in 1879, and which they accepted, 
surprised everyone on the one hand by its liberality, and on 
the other by the safeguards which had been devised to control 
the powers of both the Prince and the Sobranje. Those who 
suspected Russian designs saw in the Constitution an ingenious 
scheme, by which Prince and Sobranje could be played off 
against each other at the will of Russia ; but to the Bulgars 
their Constitution became from the first a sacred thing, which 
no one. Prince or Minister or foreigner, could touch with impunity. 
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By the Constitution, the Prince is head of the Army and 
can aijpoint and dismiss all officers ; he nominates and can 
dismiss his Ministers, who need not be members of the Sobranje 
but who are responsible to him only ; he can dissolve the 
Sobranje and order fresh elections at his pleasure ; he need 
not change his policy, even in the event of a continued parlia- 
mentary majority against him ; and no law is valid without his 
sanction. 

The Sobranje or Assembly consists of a Single Chamber 
elected by universal manhood suffrage ; all literate citizens of 
thirty years of age are eligible for election ; members of the 
House are paid ; freedom of speech and from arrest during 
session, except by consent of the House, are guaranteed. The 
Sobranje passes laws and raises funds by taxation or loan. 
The Constitution does not, it is true, provide for the contingency 
of a disagreement between Prince and Sobranje, and of his 
refusing his assent to any measure, but, having a democratic 
Assembly and a democratic Army to reckon with, the limitations 
to an apparent autocracy ax*e sufficiently evident. The Grand 
Sobranje is an elected assembly, which is convoked for the 
decision of specific questions only — ^territorial or constitutional 
or dynastic changes, or the appointment of a regency. 

Certain general principles were laid down in the Constitution 
as a basis for future legislation — complete liberty of worship, 
equality of all men before the law, inviolability of property, 
freedom of the press, right of public assembly, prohibition of 
slavery and torture, prohibition of titles, universal military 
service, compulsory free primary education. The Russian 
Imperial Commissary who compiled the draft Constitution was 
thus responsible for providing Bulgaria with an autocratic 
ruler, and at the same time with a free parliament and advanced 
liberal principles. 

The Bulgarian people were hardly ready for the liberality 
of their Constitution, and their practice as regards free elections 
and rights of citizens was not, at first at all events, in accord 
with the principles embodied in it. But if corruption and 
violence were by no means unknown under the Constitution, it 
must be remembered that the people had emerged from their 
long subjection as a natural democracy. Their nobles had for 
the most part become Mohammedans five hundred years before ; 
the rest had sunk together and had now risen together. The 
only superiority, if we except a few rare cases of wealth, lay 
in character and education. 

Bulgaxs are as a rule fluent speakers, and they took to 
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debate and party politics with a vehemence that did not always 
stop short at words. The violence of the first few years of 
their modern history is easily explained by their past, for 
political power under the old regime had usually meant power 
to punish opponents. Even under Turkish rule they had 
gained some experience in the management of their own affairs, 
and it says much for the good sense and economy of the first 
Sobranjes that after eleven years of independence they could 
show a surplus of over a million and a quarter sterling. The 
mass of the people naturally took at first but little interest in 
their political rights and priviieges ; it was enough for them that 
the conditions under which they cultivated their land were better. 

The Prince whom the Trnovo Assembly elected as Bulgaria’s 
first ruler was Alexander of Battenberg, son of Prince Alexander 
of Hesse and an officer in the Prussian Army. In many ways 
the Prince seemed an ideal figure-head for the new State. Pie 
stood well with Russia, for he was the favourite nephew of 
Tsar Alexander II ; he was a good soldier, tall and handsome, 
with an attractive personality, frank, generous and enthusiastic. 
He had in some degree the defects of his qualities ; he was 
impulsive, impressionable and not always discreet in the 
expression of ids views ; sometimes he was obstinate ; at the 
age of twenty-two he was naturally inexperienced in affairs, 
and though never wanting in physical bravery he lacked the 
political courage and firmness which were essential for success 
in dealing with the very difficult conditions existing in Bulgaria. 

Until Alexander IPs death in 1881 the Prince was not 
forced to face the situation which was to prove the tragedy of 
his reign, and it was only gradually that he came to realise 
that he must choose between Russia, the protector of Bulgaria, 
and Bulgaria herself. The Russian officials who stiU occupied 
most of the responsible posts in the country and the Russian 
officers who were organising the Army had not won the affec- 
tions of the Bulgars. The Russians did not disguise their 
contempt for a people who seemed to them rude and backward 
and uncivilised ; they were not tactful in dealing with them ; 
they did not disguise their conviction that they had come into 
Bulgaria to stay. The Bulgars knew well that they had at 
first everything to learn as to the art of government and war ; 
but they knew also that they were quick learners, and they 
w'cre confident that they would soon be able to direct their own 
affairs. They resented the masterful attitude of the Russians ; 
they resented the expense entailed by foreign officers and 
officials ; and they had no intention of exchanging Turkish 
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rule for Russian domination. Gratitude to Russia as the 
deliverer was tempered by dislike of the Russians as rulers. 
There was, however, always a party in Bulgaria, not in itself 
less patriotic than the party which took the opposite view, 
which derived its ideals from Russia and which believed that 
Russian protection was essential for the new State. But 
those who belonged to this party did not fear absorption into 
the Empire, because they knew the independent, intensely 
nationalistic spirit of their countrymen. Almost from the 
first, politicians in Bulgaria were divided into two camps, 
Russophobe and Russophil, and it is not necessarily a reproach 
to some of her foremost statesmen that they have sometimes 
belonged to one camp and sometimes to the other. 

The three statesmen who exercised most influence on the 
fortunes of Bulgaria for the next twenty years were Zankov, 
Karavdlov and Stambulov. Zankov, who had been a Turkish 
official, has been described as a born intriguer and conspirator ; 
Karav^lov, whom his countrymen call the incorruptible, was 
a man of marked ability, a good linguist, a student of philosophy, 
by profession a schoolmaster. Both he and Zankov lived and 
died poor ; both were at times Russian in their sympathies, 
but in 1885 Karav41ov took as liis watchword “ Bulgaria for 
the Bulgars.” Stambulov, who as a youth had risked his life 
in revolutionary movements, was a lawyer by profession. To 
his enemies he appeared as a cruel tyrant, respecting neither 
Prince nor Constitution nor individual liberty ; but if indeed 
Russia had intended to absorb Bulgaria, it is to Stambulov 
more than to any other man that Bulgaria owes her independent 
existence to-day. 

At the outset Prince Alexander was entirely dominated by 
Russia, to whom he imagined that he owed his throne. In 
1881, after a long conflict with the Liberals, then led by Zankov, 
he declared that the Constitution was unworkable and sus- 
pended it. He obtained the assent of a packed Sobranje to a 
seven years’ period of absolute rule, and made a Russian general 
his Prime Minister. But two years under the dictation of 
Russian officials sufficed to show the Prince his mistake, and 
in 1883 he restored the Constitution, with first Zankov and 
then Karavdlov as Prime Ministers. Alexander HI, who had 
now succeeded his father as Tsar, lost no opportunity, from this 
time onwards, of showing his personal hostility to his cousin. 
An attempt was even made by two Russian generals to kidnap 
the Prince and was only frustrated by the courage of the 
sentry on duty at the palace. 
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In September 1885 matters came to an inevitable crisis in 
Eastern Rumelia, the province which the Treaty of Berlin had 
arbitrarily separated from the rest of Bulgaria. A bloodless 
revolution took place in Philippopolis, Gavril Pasha, the 
Turkish Governor-General, was deposed and Major Nicolaiev, 
who had organised the movement with the cognisance of at 
least some of the authorities at Sofia, proclaimed the union of 
Eastern Rumelia with Bulgaria under Prince Alexander, The 
Prince, foreseeing difficulties with the Powers, hesitated before 
he accepted the union. Stambulov, to whom hesitation and 
scruples were alike unknown, told him that two roads lay 
before him, “ the one to Philippopolis, and as much farther as 
God may lead ; the other to the Danube and Darmstadt.” 

The effect of the union on the Powers was the reverse of what 
might have been expected. Turkey, the suzerain, whose 
Governor- General had been deposed, was unwilling or unable 
to resent the movement. Russia, the Power which had 
originally planned a yet greater Bulgaria, instantly showed her 
displeasure by recalling her officers from the Bulgarian Army 
and by removing the Prince’s name from her army list. Great 
Britain, formerly the opponent of the Greater Bulgarian idea, 
had by this time altered her attitude and had come to see that 
Bulgaria, far from being an outpost in a Russian advance on 
Constantinople, meant, on the contrary, a barrier to Russian 
progress in that direction, and that the stronger the barrier 
the better it would be. Lord Salisbury, acting on the advice 
of Sir William White, British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
stood firmly by the Prince and the union. King Milan of 
Serbia, however, using an insignificant border dispute as pre- 
text, on November 14 declared war on the neighbour whose 
frontier policy had already annoyed him and whose accession 
of territory seemed to threaten his own predominance in the 
Balkans. 

It was an extremely difficult moment for Bulgaria : the 
union with Eastern Rumelia was barely two months old, and 
the reorganisation of the new province was by no means com- 
plete. The recall of the Russian officers had left the Bulgarian 
Army with scarcely an officer above the rank of captain, for 
all the higher posts had been filled by Russians ; but the 
Army had nevertheless been mobilised in October in anticipa- 
tion of a Turkish attack. The Russian officers had done their 
six years’ work so well that the young Bulgars whom the 
Prince now chose for command were full of confidence in them- 
selves and their men. The peasants came in readily, for the 
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action of Russia had served to unite the whole country ; many 
Mohammedans and 3,000 Macedonians joined the Army. Trans- 
port was improvised from country carts and peasants’ horses, 
for the railway went no further than Sarembei, 120 kilometres 
from the Serbian frontier. 

At first the Bulgars, who were outnumbered — most of the 
troops being in East Rumelia — retreated before the Serbian 
invaders, but, after three critical days’ fighting on the bare 
rocky hills near Slivnitsa, reinforcements began to arrive from 
the east. One regiment marched 95 kilometres in thirty-two 
hours, only 62 men out of nearly 4,500 falling out on the way. 
The Serbian Army became demoralised before the vehemence 
of the Bulgarian attack, the Dragoman Pass was taken, Tsari- 
brod recaptured and, a fortnight after war had been declared, 
Bulgarian troops crossed the Serbian frontier and Pirot was 
taken. Already diplomatic efforts for an armistice had been 
made, but the Prince would not hear of peace till he should be 
on Serbian soil. On November 27 Count Khcvenhuller, the 
Austrian diplomatic representative at Belgrade, whose sugges- 
tions had inspired King ]\Iilan to make war, told Prince 
Alexander that if he advanced further he would find himself 
face to face with Austrian troops, who were ready then to enter 
Serbia. The Prince had to yield, and Bulgaria gained nothing 
from Serbia in the Treaty of Bucharest which was concluded 
in March 1896. Serbian and Bulgarian losses had been about 
6,000 in each case, and the cost to Bulgaria was 25,000,000 
francs. The success of the Bulgarian Army was not without 
influence on the Powers, and the Sultan solved the question 
of Eastern Rumelia by naming the Prince Governor- General 
for five years, in spite of the persistent opposition of Russia. 

As a doubtful compensation for the loss of the province, the 
greater part of the wild region in the Rhodope wliich was 
inhabited by the Pomaks, and which had been assigned to 
Bulgaria by the Treaty of Berlin, was given back to the Sultan. 
This cession of territory, though it meant no loss of revenue 
to Bulgaria and the gift only of an Albania on a small scale to 
Turkey, was nevertheless regarded as a false step on the part 
of the Prince, and his popularity suffered in consequence. 
It Tiyas not till 1893 that the Pomak district which remained in 
Bulgarian hands was finally “ pacified.” 

But although the Bulgars north of the Rhodope Mountains 
lyere now united and the Prince’s position apparently secure, 
Russia had decreed his downfall and was willing to stoop to 
crindnal methods to compass this end. To the Russian people 
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he had come to personify the ingratitude of the Bulgars and 
the frustration of Pan-Slav ambition. A plot organised by a 
Russian ofRcer to kidnap or murder him having failed, efforts 
were made to corrupt the Army, and tools were found in certain 
officers who were dissatisfied with their advancement. On 
August 21, 1886 the Struma Regiment was brought to Sofia 
and, possibly under false pretenees, compelled to disarm some 
loyal troops ; the palace was surrounded, and the Prince, a^uer 
being aroused from his sleep by a party of cadets, many of 
whom were intoxicated, was forced to sign his abdication, and 
was then driven to Rahovo on the Danube, and thence conveyed 
in his yacht to Russian territory. 

The news of his abdication came as a complete surprise to 
the country at large ; a provisional government formed by 
the conspirators, among whom were Zankov and the Metro- 
politan Clement, gave place on the 24th to a Regency composed 
of Karavelov, Stambulov and the Minister of War. Within a 
few hours regiments in all parts of the country declared their 
loyalty to the Prince, and Stambulov telegraphed to him at 
Lemberg, begging him to return. On the 29th he was again 
on Bulgarian soil and each stage of his journey was marked 
by an enthusiastic welcome. But he had already taken a 
false step. From Ruschuk — at the instigation probably of the 
Russian Consul — he had telegraphed to the Tsar, expressing 
his willingness to retm-n his crown to Russia which had given 
It to him. The Tsar replied that he could not approve the 
Prince’s return to Bulgaria and would refrain from all inter- 
vention in the sad state of affairs to which the country had 
been reduced. 

Those who saw the Prince on his return to Sofia spoke of 
him as a man unnerved and broken by the long strain of com- 
bating Russian intrigue, by the treachery of some of his own 
officers and by the indignities and sleeplessness of the last few 
days and nights. The manifesto in which he took leave of 
Bulgaria left no room for doubt as to the part which he attri- 
buted to Russia in his misfortunes ; — 

“ Having become convinced of the painful truth that my 
departure from Bulgaria will facilitate the re-establishment of 
good relations between Bulgaria and Russia, and having received 
from the Government of the Empire of Russia the assurance 
that the independence, freedom and rights of our State shall 
remain intact, I declare to my much beloved people that I 
have renormced the Bulgarian throne.” 

On September 8 Prince Alexander, who was accompanied 
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by a long train of sympathising subjects as far as Vidin, took 
leave of Bulgaria. He entered the Austro-Hungarian Army 
and, after a short married life in retirement, died in 1893. His 
body was brought to Sofia for burial, where there were still 
many who fclb that the country had been lacking in loyalty to 
its first Prince. 

The Prince was probably right in his decision to leave 
Bulgaria. He had, it is true, the support of Stambulov, the 
strongest man in the country ; and he was personally popular 
with the mass of the people and especially with the soldiers, 
whose hardships and dangers he had shared at Slivnitsa, and 
with his Mohammedan subjects, to whom he had been a 
generous protector. But he had an implacable enemy in 
Russia, the scurrilous Zankovist press had created an atmo- 
sphere of opposition to him within the country, and there were 
many among the more educated who could not forgive him 
for his action in suspending the Constitution in 1881. 

When once Bulgaria had decided that she would not be 
a Russian province, a conflict with Russia was inevitable, and 
it was equally inevitable that she should incur the charge of 
black ingratitude to her deliverer. The facts that her Prince 
was a German and that the Tsar disliked him did not help 
matters, but they did not create the difficulty. If he had in 
the end to own himself beaten by Russia, the Bulgars knew 
that he had identified himself with the movement for national 
unity in 1885, and that the success of the Army which had 
given Bulgaria her place as an equal among Balkan nations 
was in great part due to his energy and enthusiasm. 



CHAPTER VI 


STAMBULOV AND PRINCE FERDINAND 

Nearly a year passed between Prince Alexander’s abdication 
and the arrival of his successor, during which time Stambulov 
remained supreme in the Regency of Three. It was a stormy 
year for the country, marked by plots and military revolts, in 
all of which Russian agents were thought to have been concerned. 
The disturbances were followed by executions of officers and 
punishment of suspects. Karavdlov, the ex-Regent, with some 
of his friends and rivals, was thrown into prison, where, it is 
alleged, he was cruelly ill-treated. Directly after Prince 
Alexander’s departure Russia had made a determined effort 
to reassert her supremacy. General Kaulbars was sent from 
St. Petersburg as special Commissioner to help the Bulgars 
with his advice in their difficulties. In spite of his efforts to 
prevent it, a Grand Sobranje met to elect a prince. Russia 
contended that, as the elections for the Sobranje had been held 
without her consent, they were invalid. She refused, therefore, 
to recognise any decision taken by the Sobranje and finally 
recalled Kaulbars and her Consuls. 

It proved no easy matter to find a prince willing to take the 
throne, who would be acceptable at once to the people and to 
the Powers. The Prince ultimately chosen who decided to 
accept the venture was Ferdinand of Coburg. He stipulated 
that his recognition should first be obtained from the Porte 
and from the Powers, but as it soon appeared that recognition 
would not be accorded without great difficulties, he decided to 
throw in his lot with the Bulgars and risk the future. For 
Stambrdov, the important thing was to seem’e a prince as 
head of the State ; the Powers had condemned the union with 
Eastern Rumelia in 1885, but had soon acquiesced in a fait 
accompli, and he was content again to wait. 

Ferdinand was the youngest son of a member of the house of 
Saxe-Coburg'Gotha, with large estates in Hungary. His mother 
■R.-D i, 49 
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was Princess Clementine, the youngest daughter of King Louis 
Philippe, a gifted lady, whose influence at the Courts of Europe 
was of great value to her son ; and her purse was always at his 
disposal. Ferdinand will probably be remembered by the 
Bulgars as the King whose miscalculations led his people into 
a disastrous war, which lost for them their natural outlets on 
the .®gean and their natural heritage in Macedonia. It is not 
possible to say how far his policy was guided by personal and 
dynastic ambition, and how far by ambition for his adopted 
country ; but both ambitions led along the same road, and 
both, if report was true, were in some degree held in check by 
an unsoldierly disposition. 

The Prince was in all respects a contrast to his predecessor, 
and an even greater contrast to the man who called him to the 
throne and who was for seven years his Premier. Ferdinand 
was proud of his Bourbon descent ; he was accustomed to the 
easy luxury of life in Vienna or on a great Hungarian estate. 
He insisted on a certain degree of Court ceremonial, which was 
not altogether to the liking of his new subjects ; he was 
contemptuous of solecisms in manners and customs, autocratic 
and often inconsiderate and ungrateful to those about him. 
Some of his personal tastes showed him, however, in a different 
light. He was a keen observer of nature and a pleasant com- 
panion on a mountain excursion. He had a genuine liking for 
botany and nattrral history, and far more than an amateur's 
knowledge of both subjects ; his zoological garden was in 
some respects one of the best in Europe. As a politician and 
diplomat, he had more than a few of the qualifications for 
success — intelligence, shrewdness, patience, knowledge of affairs 
— ^but there were few who trusted him, and many who thought 
him to be without scruples or strong moral convictions. 

The Prince took the oath at Trnovo on August 14, 1887. 
Stambulov was with difficulty persuaded to remain in charge 
of the administration ; but he became Premier of a Cabinet 
which, in spite of many internal changes, lasted till 1894. He 
had been willing to retire into private life, but, if he accepted 
office, it was certain that his power would be absolute. The 
Prince, who was, of comse, ignorant of the language and con- 
ditions of the country, was seldom consulted; if Stambulov 
conceded a point to him, it was with the warning that it shorfld 
not be considered as a precedent. There was, from the first, 
little liking between the Prince and the Dictator, but the 
former realised that there was no one in the country to compare 
with him in experience, ability and strength of character. 
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Stambulov had to face a continuance of the difficulties with 
which he was already familiar. One intrigue and conspiracy 
followed another, and always with the suspicion or certainty 
of the connivance of Russia, Attempts to overthrow the 
Government were organised by Zankov and his followers, but 
were quickly suppressed. When the Holy Synod refused to 
pay their respects to the Prince on the pretext that he was 
encouraging Catholic propaganda, Stambulov arrested the 
recalcitrant bishops and sent them back to their own dioceses. 
The Metropolitan Clement, an ex-Regent and consistent 
Russophil, was interned for many years in a monastery by his 
orders. A serious plot, in which the greater part of the Army 
was involved, was discovered at the last moment, and Major 
Panitsa, the ringleader, though he had been a personal friend 
of Stambulov, was shot. The prisons were said to have been 
filled with the Dictator’s political opponents, and the country 
permeated by his spies and secret agents. The number of 
his enemies grew every year. In 1891 Belchev, the Finance 
Minister, was murdered at Stambulov’s side, in mistake for 
the Premier himself ; the next year, his friend, Vulkovich, the 
Bulgarian agent at Constantinople, was assassinated. Stam- 
bulov realised that his own turn would come before long. 

In external affairs Stambulov — now that Russia had ceased 
from overt interferences — concentrated his efforts on estab- 
lishing better relations with Turkey. The Porte had contented 
itself with protests as to the Prince’s position and as to the 
taking over of a section of the Oriental railway, and the Sultan 
at last consented to receive Stambulov as representative of the 
vassal State. The most important result of the better under- 
standing was the restoration by the Porte of several Bulgarian 
bishoprics in Macedonia. The price paid to the Porte for 
this concession was the sacrifice of a Greco-Bulgarian agreement 
as to the partition of Macedonia, which had been suggested by 
Tricoupis, the Greek Prime Minister. 

The tension between the Prince and his Premier grew more 
acute each year, and Ferdinand’s hand was seen, it was thought, 
in the sordid intrigue which ended in the resignation of Savov, 
the Minister of War, who as a young officer had distinguished 
himself at Slivnitsa. Stambulov and Savov had drawn up a 
law for the reorganisation of the Army, with a view to curtailing 
the Prince’s arbitrary control of the appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of officers — a measure which naturally kindled his 
resentment. Petrov, who succeeded SaVov in the Cabinet, 
was a favourite of the Prince, and the avowed enemy of Stam- 
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bulov. In spite of Petrov’s promises of loyal co-operation, it 
at once became evident that a wedge had thus been inserted 
into Stamhulov’s Cabinet which would before long succeed in 
breaking up his power. It is true that Stambulov did all in 
his power to promote the Prince’s marriage with Princess Marie 
Louise of Parma, and had even prevailed on the Sobranje and 
the Exarch to consent to the children of the marriage being 
brought up in the Catholic, instead of the Orthodox, Church. 
But Ferdinand bitterly resented the discourtesy and tyranny 
with which he was treated, and when the birth of a son in 1894 
seemed to assure his dynasty, he felt himself strong enough to 
dismiss his Minister. 

Stambulov’s fall was followed by a violent reaction against 
him ; crowds insulted him in the streets, his house was searched, 
his movements were watched and restricted. He took his 
revenge on the Prince in an attack — as unjustifiable as it was 
venomous — which was published in the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
For this he was prosecuted, and the Prince then, it is said, 
withdrew his protection from him. On July 15, 1895 three 
men, armed with knives, set upon Stambulov and his friend 
Petkov, as they were driving home at night ; Stambulov was 
almost cut to pieces and died three days later. The Svoboda, 
which had been his newspaper organ, did not hesitate to publish 
the following ; “ Who are the murderers of Stambulov ? Who 
took the life of such a man as Bulgaria will never see again ? 
Who lifted the yataghan against him ? They are officially 
unknown, but all Bulgaria knows them. For the last seven 
months, we have repeatedly and openly declared that the 
Government was keeping the assassins of Belchev and Vul- 
kovich to murder Stambulov.” Several years passed before 
any one of the murderers was brought to justice ; in 1901, 
HaUio Stavrov was condemned to death for the crime, but his 
sentence was commuted to fifteen years’ imprisonment. In 
1907 Petkov, who was with Stambulov when he feU, and who 
shared some of his friend’s characteristics, was himself 
assassinated. 

A few months after Stambulov’s death Prince Boris, then 
two years old, was “ converted ” from the Catholic to the 
Orthodox Church. This step caused a lasting grief to his 
mother, and brought temporary excommunication on his father, 
but it led to reconciliation with Russia and recognition for the 
Prince. After the reconciliation, the old classifications of Russo- 
phil and Russophobe naturally lost their meaning, but the name 
of Stambulovist still served as a party label. Political parties 
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became greatly subdivided, the differences between the various 
platforms and programmes being, however, less marked than 
the dislike of each party for the other. The masterful person- 
ality of Stambulov, his fierce rivalries with other public men 
and with Ferdinand himself, the stories of his brutality of 
address, his cruelty and his courage, his unflinching challenge to 
Russia, dominated the stage, as far as Bulgaria was concerned, 
as long as he lived. It was from Stambulov that the rest of 
Europe evolved the idea of a typical Balkan statesman — a 
violent, barbarous person, living in an atmosphere of intrigue 
and plot and assassination. But though Stambulov’s imposing 
figure filled the foreground, it is the background of the scene 
which possessed the more real importance. 

During the first two decades of Bulgarian independence, in 
spite of the war with Serbia and of strained relations with 
Russia and the Porte and in spite of internal troubles, great 
progress along regular lines had been made. To an observant 
foreigner who visited the country in 1894 the rapidity of 
development in Bulgaria seemed comparable with that of a 
recently opened district in the New World. Stambulov’s 
Government had spent money freely on public works ; roads 
and bridges had been made, banks established, public safety 
improved by the suppression of lawless bands, a few factories 
had been started, the town of Sofia had been modernised and 
partly rebuilt, and primary schools had been opened in nearly 
every village, although it was difficult at first to find competent 
teachers for more advanced education. 

The strength of Bulgaria lies in her agricultural population, 
and though the peasant is slow to adopt modern methods, his 
ceaseless toil does much to atone for the deficiency. The land 
was until recently ploughed by oxen, the grain was sown and 
reaped and bound by hand, was trodden out by a team of horses 
driven round in a circle, and tossed into the air by a spoon-like 
implement to winnow it. The country carts, drawn by oxen 
or buffaloes, retained their primitive form. An English 
traveller, writing in 1850, says that the ploughs and harrows 
were formed from branches of trees, without iron, and with 
twisted osiers for ropes, and that the cart-wheels were solid 
blocks of wood. Plums and apples and pears were passed 
through the rudest presses and stiUs to make the slivovitsa or 
Takia, which the peasant loves. Every article of clothing that 
the peasants wore was made by the women of the family ; each 
house had its own loom, for cloth or linen or silk, and the 
vvomen even on their way to the fields or to the bazaar were 
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rarely without their knitting-needles or spindles. The national 
dress, as it is still worn to-day, dates back, as old pictures 
show, in form and ornament to the Middle Ages at least. The 
long coats of cloth, the designs of the embroidery which adorns 
the linen garments at the neck, front and sleeves, the brilliantly 
coloured woven aprons and elaborate socks and stocldngs, not 
less than the heavy silver clasps and buckles and rings are all 
traditional in form, and often peculiar in detail to a single 
village. The tireless industry of the women was not limited 
to household tasks ; they always did their full share in the 
fields, but if the men had to go to war, the women took their 
places, and the harvest did not suffer. Even with old-fashioned 
methods, the frugal peasant grew prosperous from the proceeds 
of his wheat and maize and tobacco and vines and livestock, 
which were his own, as they had never been in Turkish days. 



CHAPTER VII 


MACEDONIA 

The history of Bulgaria is closely bound up with the fate of 
Macedonia. The Treaty of San Stefano in 1878 had raised the 
hopes and recognised the claims of the Bulgarian peasants of 
Macedonia ; but the provisions of the Treaty had been altered, 
not on the merits of the case, but for reasons which admittedly 
had no bearing on the interests of those immediately concerned. 
The responsibility for what proved to be the worst period in 
all the history of Macedonia must therefore rest with the 
Powers which signed the Treaty of Berlin, and in no small 
measure with Great Britain — to whose attitude the changes in 
the Treaty were mainly due. 

External and internal considerations forbade a solution of 
the Macedonian question in the simple way in which the Eastern 
Rumelian problem had been solved, viz. by a proclamation of 
union with Bulgaria. On the one hand there were the interested 
Powers, on the other the Balkan peoples themselves. There 
was, moreover, the large Turkish garrison of Macedonia to be 
reckoned with. The Powers which were deputed to see that 
the reforms promised to Macedonia by the Berlin Treaty were 
carried out were Austria-Hungary and Russia, as being those 
which were most interested in the Balkans. Unfortunately, 
the interest of these two Powers was more personal than 
altruistic. Austria-Hungary held Slav provinces of her own 
by force rather than by loyalty, she had difficulties with 
Serbia, and she desired the port of Salonika. Russia was the 
liberator, but not at that time the friend, of Bulgaria; she 
was the special patron of Serbia, and was credited with the 
wish to possess Constantinople. Austria-Hungary and Russia 
could be trusted to neutralise each other’s efforts in the Balkans, 
and thus to preserve the status quo, which was then the main 
object of European diplomacy. 

Although the majority of the rural inhabitants were 
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undoubtedly Bulgarian — numbering almost a million souls — 
there were in Macedonia representatives of all the Balkan 
nationalities. There was a large and active Greek population 
along the .®gean coast and for some distance inland in all 
the chief towns, and also in scattered villages throughout 
Southern Macedonia. There were the Vlach?, representing the 
Romanians, who were mainly inhabitants of mountain settle- 
ments or wandering shepherds ; there were the Albanians, who 
filled a dangerous borderland to the west and north; there 
were Serbian villages to the south of Old Serbia; there were 
the Turks themselves, who were the Government officials and 
landlords and military, dwellers chiefly in towns, but the poorer 
class sometimes sharing a village with their Christian neighbours. 
It must be admitted that it would be impossible to draw 
boundaries in Macedonia so as to provide each nationality 
with a water-tight compartment to hve in, and at the same 
time to ensure to each any degree of economic prosperity. 

Each of the Christian Balkan countries desired expansion, 
and each looked on Macedonia as the most promising field for 
enterprise. Historical claims to the country on the part of 
Greeks, Serbs and Bulgars are mutually destructive, and need 
not be seriously considered ; for ethnographic maps ore often 
coloured by the sympathies of those who draw them. 

Whatever they may have called themselves in the far past, 
or even in the days when the Patriarchate suppressed the 
Bulgarian Church and language, there is no doubt that in 1876 
and during the thirty years following the mass of the Slav 
population of Macedonia believed themselves to be Bulgars. 
It is a good rule in the Balkans to consider that a man is what 
he believes himself to be and, above all, that he is what he has 
suffered for being. In physical characteristics, dress, manners 
and customs and speech, the Slav peasants were Bulgarian. It 
was as Bulgars that they rose against the Turks in 1878, 1880 
and 1908 ; it was as Bulgars that the Greek bands attacked 
them in 1904 and the years following ; it was as Bulgars that 
the young Turks alternately favoured and persecuted them from 
1908 onwards. It would be no great consolation to these 
peasants to tell them that certain learned ethnographers have 
lately decided that they are neither Bulgars nor Serbs, but 
“ Macedonian Slavs,” and that, though they may call themselves 
Bulgars, they are ignorantly using the word in a wrong sense. 

The chief banes of Macedonia may be said to have been 
propaganda and reprisals — propaganda which made a man 
Change his tongue and his Church and his nationality, often 
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at the muzzle of a revolver, and reprisals which punished him 
and his persecutors for the conversion so effected. It was a 
vicious circle out of which for many years the Macedonian 
peasant had no way of escape. 

It was impossible for Bulgaria to remain indifferent to what 
went on in Macedonia. Half the population of Sofia is said to 
have been of Macedonian origin, and there have always been 
Macedonians among the Cabinet Ministers and chief officers 
of the Army. The school teachers of Macedonia had for the 
most part been educated in Bulgaria. When matters became 
intolerable in Macedonia, refugees came across the frontier 
in hundreds, and sometimes in thousands. The tale of their 
sufferings was known at first hand. Troubles in Macedonia 
meant public meetings and agitation in Bulgaria ; a massacre 
by a Greek band near Kastoria ^ meant the burning of the Greek 
quarter of Philippopolis. 

Since relations with Turkey and Greece and Serbia were 
frequently critical, the Bulgarian Army had to be kept in a 
state of constant readiness. Apart from the anxiety which 
the state of Macedonia created for the rulers of the country, 
to the people as a whole the thought of the sufferings of their 
own Idth and Idn was a shame and a grief, an open sore which 
could not heal. 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, the interest 
and the action of Bulgarian history shift from Bulgaria to 
Macedonia, and an outline of events there must be given, in 
order to imderstand the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, and the 
attitude of Bulgaria in 1914. 

The Bulgars of Macedonia did not accept the decisions of 
the Treaty of Berlin as final. At first, in their despair, they 
took matters into their own hands ; but the hopeless risings in 
the Struma valley and in central Macedonia were put down 
with the usual severity. Then for a time they returned to the 
old methods of patient preparation, entrusting the maintenance 
of the national spirit to the churches and schools. As long 
as Stambulov lived they could hope for no support from 
Russia, nor was he likely to disturb relations with the Porte 
by pressing for reforms or encouraging separatist movements. 

In 1893 the “ Internal Organisation,” better known under 
the general name of the “ Committee,” began its work in 
Macedonia. It was formed in the first place under the leader- 
ship of two well-educated Macedonians, Damian Gruev and 
Christo Tatarchev. Before long its branches spread through 
1 Forty-eight miles south-west of Monastir. 
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the whole country. In the objects, formation, methods and 
influence of the Committee there is much that resembles the 
Sinn Fein organisation. The aims of the Committee were to 
hasten the work of the schools, to put pressure on the Bulgarian 
Government, to keep the Macedonian question before the 
Powers generally and, eventually, to have an armed force ready 
which, with or without outside help, would be able to over- 
throw Turldsh rule and set the country free. The form of 
freedom which the Committee contemplated was autonomy 
under a Christian governor, who should be responsible to the 
Powers ; Moslems and Christians of all nationalities were to 
have equal rights within the Province. It was, however, a 
foregone conclusion in each Bulgar’s mind that the dominant 
influence in Macedonia should be Bulgarian. The idea of 
annexation to Bulgaria was less popular, although it found 
favour as an alternative. 

The Committee was a secret society controlled by elected 
members, who met at uncertain intervals, always in different 
places. Funds were raised partly among the well-to-do Mace- 
donians of Sofia, partly among the peasants and merchants in 
Macedonia ; sometimes the contributions were voluntary, 
sometimes they took the shape of forced levies. Although help 
came at times from Bulgaria, the whole organisation was 
worked from within Macedonia itself. The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment knew a great deal, but they did not control the movements 
of the bands, and on the whole their policy was rather to 
check the activity of the Committee, to prevent volunteers from 
crossing the frontier to join the bands, and certainly to dis- 
courage the embarrassing stream of refugees which was always 
pouring into Bulgaria. 

Each Bulgarian village in Macedonia had to supply a con- 
tingent of men and rifles ; there was secret drilling, and most 
of the able-bodied men served for a time with the local band. 
The system of communication — ^telegrams as they were called 
— ^was complete and secret. Discipline was severe ; spies and 
traitors were tortured and killed ; occasionally a foreigner or 
notable was kidnapped and held to ransom. The strength and 
genuineness of a movement can often be gauged by the attitude 
of women towards it. The Macedonian women knew as much 
as their men about the plans and movements of the bands ; 
they acted as messengers ; they carried provisions to the hiding- 
places ; they suffered more than the men when punishment 
came. There was a common saying among the men : “If we 
did not want to go with the bands, our women would make us go. ” 
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Some of the leaders were educated men ; some were peasants, 
brave and simple people, whom their followers loved and 
trusted ; others were cruel and unscrupulous desperadoes. In 
the early days it was a struggle to be free as their brothers in 
Bulgaria were free, a struggle that called forth qualities of 
self-sacrifice, courage and devotion for which few had given 
credit to the Macedonian peasant. Instances could be multiplied 
of the way in which the people faced torture or death for their 
cause — priests and women who endured the bastinado but 
did not speak, leaders of bands who shot their own followers 
with their full consent and finally themselves, rather than fall 
into the hands of their enemies. The band system became in 
later years tyrannical and terroristic even among co-nationals, 
when the people had been exhausted and goaded to death by 
rival propaganda. Later on, too, the struggle was complicated 
by a renewal of the old conflict between Greeks and Bulgars 
and became peculiarly cruel and bitter in character. All Balkan 
peoples are cruel and hold life in light esteem, and rival Christian 
nationalities have suffered at each other’s hands fully as much 
as at the hands of their Turldsh masters. 

It was not till 1897 that the Turldsh authorities became 
definitely aware of the existence of the Committee ; names 
and plans were revealed under torture, and a period of house- 
to-house perquisition and punishment followed, in wMeh the 
priests and school teachers naturally suffered most. The 
authorities — Turkey was then at war with Greece — could not 
be blamed for dealing severely with a widespread insurrec- 
tionary movement ; nor could the Porte be expected to realise 
that only by granting a large measure of autonomy at once 
could Macedonia be retained for the Sultan. 

In 1902 a band of some 400 men under General Tsonchev 
crossed from Bulgaria into Macedonia, and carried on a guerrilla 
warfare for a few weeks ; but the Internal Organisation did 
not support the movement and there was no general rising. 
Again the people suffered from cruel reprisals. The movement 
served an end, however, for in 1903 Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, now acting as the medium through Avhich pressure was 
to be applied to the Porte, were moved to draw up a scheme 
of reform. But the extremists of the Committee did not wish 
for reforms which would perpetuate Turkish rule. Dynamite 
outrages at Salonika were followed by strong measures, Hilmi 
Pasha, the Viceroy, was by this time thoroughly alive to the 
situation ; the reserves Avere called out, troops were brought 
over from Asia Minor, the prisons were filled to overflowing 
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with Bulgars. The artisans who were aocustomed to work 
abroad were not allowed to leave their homes, the schools were 
closed, and massacres occurred in two of the villages. It was 
a reign of terror throughout Macedonia. 

The Committee decided on a general rising in the Monastir 
vilayet ; preparations were carefully made, and on August 2, 
1903 the telegraph lines were cut, communications interrupted, 
and for three weeks the 5,000 men who formed the various 
contingents held a district of some two days’ ride across against 
ten times as many Turldsh troops. The movement was doomed 
to failure, but the Macedonian peasant was at that time so 
confident in himself, so intoxicated with the spirit of nationality 
and so desperate, that to him everything seemed possible. 
The Turkish commander organised drives through the country, 
forcing the bands from place to place till the men were all 
killed or dispersed, and the villages concerned in the movement 
were burnt. Some 70,000 people were left homeless and took 
to the mountains. It was a winter of great sulfering, mental 
and physical, but the spirit of the people remained unbroken. 
In Thrace, where a sympathetic movement had taken place, 
the same treatment was dealt out to the villagers, with the 
result that some 20,000 left their homes and took refuge in 
Bulgaria. 

The events of the summer stirred Austria-Hungary and 
Eussia to further action, and a scheme known as the Miirzisteg 
Programme of Reforms was evolved. Christians were admitted 
to a share in the Government ; two “ civil agents,” representing 
Austria-Hungary and Russia respectively, were attached as 
advisers to the Viceroy of Macedonia, Hilmi Pasha, and owing 
to the initiative taken by Lord Lansdowne, then at the British 
Foreign Office, officers were sent to reorganise the Turkish 
Gendarmerie, chosen not only from the “ interested ” but from 
each of the Signatory Powers of the Berlin Treaty. A year 
later, the Sultan was compelled to accept financial advisers, 
also nominated by the Powers. In some respects the situation 
became far worse as a direct result of the arrival of foreigners. 

There was another factor in the case which made it certain 
that no great change in the condition of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte would take place. From 1886 onwards Germany, 
with a view to her schemes for a Berlin to Baghdad railway 
and for concessions in the Middle East, had become the patron 
and supporter of Turkey. In conformity with her attitude as 
“the friend for ever” of all Mohammedans, she opposed any 
fcp that naight be displeasing to the Sultan, and it was fully 
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realised by the Great Powers that undue pressure on the Porte 
would be resisted by Germany and might lead to European 
complications. 

In 1901 Greek bands were organised in Greece and sent over 
the frontier to operate against the Bulgarian villages, thus to 
counteract the prestige which the Bulgars had won even from 
their unsuccessful rising. From the north, Serbian bands 
began to operate in what was considered the Serbian sphere 
of influence ; Vlach bands took their place in the general 
anarchy ; Albanian bands had always existed ; and when Sir 
Edward Grey’s proposals for effective control and the meeting 
of the Tsar and King Edward at Reval in 1908 portended that 
there would soon be foreign interference in real earnest, a 
national spirit arose among the Turks also, and Moslem bands 
began to make their appearance. Raids, burning of villages, 
murders, massacres on a small scale were of daily occurrence, 
and the various consulates were occupied in drawing up lists 
of outrages committed by bands of one nationality upon bands 
or villages of another, and balancing the result in their monthly 
reports. Macedonia was in the grip of a band system which 
made life in a Greek or Bulgarian village intolerable. 

The situation was relieved in a way that took Europe by 
surprise, although signs had not been wanting of an impending 
movement. The Young Turk Revolution^ which had been 
skilfully and secretly organised by the Committee of Union and 
Progress, was proclaimed at Salonika on July 23, 1908. The 
Albanians and the 2nd and 8rd Army Corps supported the 
Committee, the Sultan yielded and restored the Constitution 
of 1876. It was a moment of great emotion and great joy and 
sincerity throughout Macedonia, although it was a moment 
only. The Turks, old and new, the Albanians, the Greeks, even 
the suspicious Bulgars felt for a short space that it would be 
possible to live peaceably as Ottoman subjects in a world in 
which there was a free parliament, and in which no spies or 
corrupt officials or foreign intervention existed. 

In October 1908 Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary severed ties 
with the Ottoman Empire which had long been merely nominal. 
Ferdinand declared the independence of Bulgaria and was 
proclaimed Tsar of the Bulgars (October 5 ) at Trnovo, the 
capital of their former kings ; and the Emperor Francis Joseph 
formally annexed the Serb provinces of Bosnia and the Herce- 
govina, which had been occupied by Austria-Hungary since 
the Treaty of Berlin. The course of action had been decided 
on a few weeks earlier at a meeting between the Emperor and 
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Ferdinand. When Russia encouraged Serbia in her natural 
resentment at the blow to her national ambitions, it became 
evident at once that Germany had approved and would support 
all that had been done. 

Peace in Macedonia only lasted for a few weeks. Even if 
the Young Turks had shown exceptional administrative ability, 
the first delirious happiness could not have continued. There 
was fundamental opposition between the idea of the union of 
all as Ottoman subjects and the nationalistic ideas which 
dominated all Christian peoples in the Balkans, free or not 
free. Things had now gone too far ; the sufferings of the last 
five years and the fierce campaigns of propaganda which had 
been carried on by the rival nationalities had made what might 
have been possible even after the rising of 1903 an impossibility 
now. Among the Mussulmans themselves all was not well. 
Within a year of the proclamation there had been war with the 
Arabs ; a counter-revolution, organised by the forces of reac- 
tion, had broken out in Constantinople and had been put 
down by the Salonika Army ; the Sultan had been deposed ; 
the Albanians were in the midst of a savage war with the 
Government which lasted for two years ; and the bands were 
again active in Macedonia. In 1911 came the war with Italy, 
which ended in the cession of Libya. 

The Young Turk Government had, in the first year of its 
power, declared all revolutionary associations to be illegal ; 
but though these had been ostensibly dissolved, they reappeared 
under the guise of clubs. In 1909 the clubs, too, were for 
obvious reasons suppressed, and a law was passed, dealing 
drastically with the formation of bands. Village authorities 
were made responsible for what a band did in their neighbour- 
hood, and for harbouring a member of a band ; a family with 
a missing member might be punished ; perquisition for arms 
and the usual penalties were authorised. The peasants soon 
found that the methods of the Young Turk General, who had 
pacified the Albanians, were in no way different from those 
with which they had grown familiar during the last ten years. 
The situation was made yet worse by the arrival of thousands 
of Mohammedan refugees, many of them escaping from the 
r^rne of Austria-Hungary in Bosnia and Hercegovina. The 
Turkish Government found land for these unfortunate people, 
often at the expense of the Bulgarian tenants or would-be 
t^ants, thereby creating a new grievance and one which acutely 
affected the land-loving Bulgarians. The suppression of the 
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national clubs, the persecution of suspects, the settlement of 
the mohajirs (refugees), were all measures which were as justi- 
fiable from the Young Turk point of view as they were unbear- 
able from that of the Bulgars, who were once more awaiting 
their opportunity to make another effort for freedom. 

It was not only the Bulgars of Macedonia who were affected 
by the measures taken by the Young Turk Government, though 
it was mainly against them, as the most dangerous of the 
nationalities, that these were directed. The Greeks, who had 
never sympathised with the Young Turk Movement, had fallen 
into special disfavour owing to events in Crete, and had been 
punished by an economic boycott and by repressive treatment 
as regards their churches and schools. Two years of Young 
Turk Government had destroyed illusions on all sides, and it 
seemed clear that intervention or war was again imminent. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE BALKAN LEAGUE 


It was naturally to Bulgaria that the Bulgars of Macedonia 
looked for deliverance, and it may well be asked why, if indeed 
they were all one people, did not Bulgaria come to their help ? 
It was not that she was unmindful of her obligations, for 
practically her whole policy was influenced by the condition of 
affairs beyond the mountains. The many Cabinets which 
had succeeded each other since Stambulov’s death had, each 
and all, been concerned chiefly with the two questions which 
were closely connected with each other, finance and Macedonia. 
When the harvest was bad and financial difficulties began, the 
Government naturally wished to keep out of trouble with 
Turkey and so held aloof from Macedonian affairs ; but public 
opinion was always in sympathy with the movement, and it 
often seemed likely that the people would force the hands of 
those in power. The Danev Cabinet fell in 1908 largely 
because of the Premier’s repressive policy towards the Bulgarian 
bands in Macedonia. The Racho Petrov-Petkov Cabinet, 
which succeeded it, had a difficult part to play during the rising 
of 1903, and at the time of the Greek atrocities in 1904. It is 
said that, as a race, the Bulgars are neither generous nor 
emotional ; but at that time they were ready for any sacrifice 
and any adventure, and it was only the calculating coolness of 
the Prince which kept them from war in 1903 and 1904. Pru- 
dence prevailed, and instead of war a convention was signed 
with Turkey, by which it was agreed that Bulgaria should 
check the band movement, and that Turkey should release 
Macedonian prisoners in Asia Minor. The convention, which 
was never carried into effect, showed at least that the Porte 
acknowledged Bulgaria’s right to intervene in Macedonian 
affairs. 

The situation was difficult enough owing to the perpetual 
mental tension with regard to Macedonia and the financial 
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strain involved by large military expenditure. It has been 
estimated that in 1909 Bulgaria was “ maintaining a peace 
effective, proportionately to the population, half as much 
again as France, and a slightly larger proportionate annual 
charge for the Army than that of the wealthiest European 
countries.” ^ This could not go on indefinitely, and yet Bulgarian 
statesmen realised that, single-handed, Bulgaria could not set 
Macedonia free. 

The idea of a Balkan alliance was no new thing ; it dated 
back to the days of Prince Michael Obrenovic. Greece and 
Bulgaria, and Serbia and Bulgaria, respectively, had at different 
limes begun negotiations to this end, but on each occasion 
foreign influence had been able to undo what had been begun. 
The position of Serbia had been essentially altered in 1908 by 
the annexation of Bosnia and the Hercegovina by Austria- 
Hungary ; her hopes of reunion with peoples of her own blood 
and of outlets on the Adriatic seemed now shattered for ever, 
and she had begun to look for expansion in Macedonia instead. 
The miserable condition of the Serbs among the Albanians in 
Old Serbia fully justified intervention, and Serbia was beginning 
to make good her claims to the south by the usual Balkan 
methods. But she, too, realised that alone she could accom- 
plish little, and the inspiration came to both Serbia and 
Bulgaria to transform riv^ into common action. 

But no Balkan question could be decided by Balkan countries 
alone. Behind them stood, like guardian angels or evil geniuses, 
the great rival Powers of Austria-Hungary and Russia. Austria- 
Hungary was the enemy of Serbia, and Russia had shown 
little cordiality to Bulgaria, and little sympathy with Mace- 
donian srifferings. In 1909, however, it became evident that 
Russia — perhaps with a view to finding a revanche for the 
success of Austria-Hungary’s recent move — was renewing her 
interest in the Balkans. She intervened in a friendly manner 
in the discussion between Turkey and Bulgaria as to the 
indemnity to be paid to the former for loss of sovereign rights, 
took over the responsibility for the debt to Turkey at the figure 
suggested by Bulgaria. — ^the latter having to repay her by easy 
instalments — and paid Turkey the balance herself. Isvolski, 
the Russian Foreign Minister, was able to boast that Russia 
had freed Bulgaria a second time. In April 1909 the inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria was recognised by the Powers. 

In March 1911 the Malinov Cabinet, which had been in 
office since 1908, gave place to a Government which was 
i Nationalism and War in the Near East, by " A Piplomatist,” 

B.B. — 5 
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formed by a coalition between the Geshov party, or Nationalists, 
and the Danev party, or Progressists, the latter being Riissophil 
in policy. Danev was regarded by those who did not like 
him as being imbued with more than the average share of 
Bulgarian obstinacy and seK- confidence. During the summer 
an important step, which indicated coming developments, was 
taken when the Grand Sobranje sanctioned a change in the 
Constitution by which the King was empowered to make 
secret treaties with foreign countries, without submitting them 
to the Sobranje. The only opposition to this measure came 
from the Socialists and the Agrarian Party, who were now 
beginning to make their influence felt in the country. 

A secret treaty between Bulgaria and Serbia had existed 
since 1904, but, though friendly conversations had taken 
place in 1909 in Belgrade, it was not till October 11, 1911 
that Geshov and Milovanovid, the Bulgarian and Serbian 
Premiers, came to an agreement as to the principles on which 
an offensive and defensive alliance could be made. No special 
action was to be taken for the moment, but Russia was to be kept 
informed and any partition of Macedonia was to be reserved 
for the arbitration of the Tsar of Russia. But when the details 
of the alliance came to be worked out difficulties arose. 
Speaking generally, Bulgaria was in favour of autonomy for 
Macedonia, while Serbia wished to create three zones : an uncon- 
tested Serbian zone, an uncontested Bulgarian zone, and a 
contested zone which should be subject to the arbitration of 
the Tsar. Serbia recognised Bulgarian rights over the vilayets 
of Adrianople and Salonika, and Bulgaria recognised Serbian 
rights over the vilayet of Scutari and that of Kosovo to the 
north of the §ar mountains. Discussions, which were con- 
ducted with a great deal of suspicion and obstinacy on both 
sides, went on for several months as to the places which should 
be assigned to each country. Neither side was willing to make 
concessions, but nevertheless there remained a sufficient stock 
of goodwill to prevent a rupture. Gradually the idea of 
autonomy gave place to a scheme of partition. An autonomous 
Macedonia meant, probably in the minds of both parties, a 
repetition of the story of Eastern Rumelia. The news that 
Russia was treating independently with Turkey hastened 
matters, and in March 1912 the Treaty was signed. 

Negotiations with Greece, which had begun earlier than 
those with Serbia, and which were even more delicate in their 
nature, had followed a very different course. They were 
initiated in a series of conversation’^ in Atbcn'" hptween 
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Venizelos and J. D. Bourchier, the Times correspondent, whose 
long and intimate knowledge of Balkan politics gave him a 
unique position in the Peninsula. In the spring of 1911 
Venizelos’ proposal, which was known only to King George 
of Greece and to Bourchier, was sent by hand by Bourchier to the 
Bulgarian Legation in Vienna, together with long letters to 
King Ferdinand and Geshov. Both Bulgarian and Greek 
Cabinets were kept in the dark, and the greatest secrecy was 
observed even after the matter had been put on a diplomatic 
footing. Bourchier visited Sofia in September 1911, and 
induced the King and Geshov to entrust him with a verbal 
request to Athens that the agreemeirt should be made formal. 
On his way back to Athens, Bourchier visited both the 
Patriarch and the Exarch in Constantinople, in order to enlist 
their influence in favour of an understanding on general lines. 
The Patriarch declared his readiness to abolish the Bulgarian 
“ schism,” but some of his conditions would not have been 
acceptable to the Bulgars, and it seemed best not to bring 
the Church into the negotiations. King George and Venizelos 
finally agreed to put the matter on a diplomatic basis, and in 
October 1911 — a few days after Geshov’s preliminary talk 
with Milovanovic — the Greek Minister at Sofia made, on behalf 
of his Government, a verbal offer of a defensive alliance against 
Turkey. This was accepted on reciprocal terms, and in May 
1912, after considerable discussion as to “ the eventual demand 
by Bulgaria of administrative autonomy for Macedonia and 
the vilayet of Adrianople,” the Treaty with Greece was con- 
cluded. The Treaty was anything but precise, but, in view of 
later events, not much w'as lost on either side owing to the 
vagueness of its conditions. 

An agreement with Montenegro, which did not take the 
form of a signed treaty, was arranged verbally in a series of 
interviews during the summer of 1912, As to all these treaties, 
absolute secrecy had been observed towards the world at 
large, with the exception that the Russian Government had 
throughout been kept informed. 

Russia, while sympathising warmly with the idea of a general 
agreement, advised caution and delay; but the events of the 
summer forced the hands of the Balkan Governments. In 
June, the Young Turk Cabinet fell; the Albanians rose once 
more and overran the country as far as tlskiib, and their 
demand for autonomy was granted ; in August, a massacre of 
Bulgarians at Kotshana (N. Macedonia) — whether provoked or 
not, is uncertain — roused great indignation in Bulgaria ; and in 
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September the Turks began preparations for holding manceuvres 
in Thrace, near the Bulgarian frontier. The Powers, to whom 
the existence of the Balkan League had now become known, 
promised, at the eleventh hour, to “ take into their hands ” 
the execution of reforms, and they made proposals by which 
the autonomy of Macedonia should be guaranteed. Had the 
welfare of Macedonia been of more value to the Balkan Allies 
than their own hopes of territorial gains there, they might even 
now have given up the idea of warj but, on the other hand, 
they must be forgiven if, looMng back on thirty-four years of 
unfulfilled promises, they preferred a new method of obtaining 
reforms. 

The proposals from the Powers came too late. Agreements 
between the Bulgarian and Serbian General Staffs and a 
Military Convention between Bulgaria and Greece were 
hurriedly pushed through, and on October 8 Montenegro, the 
smallest and most adventurous of the Allies, declared war on 
Turkey. Her army advanced into the Sanjak of Novi Pazar, 
and on the Albanian town of Scutari, which had been strongly 
fortified by the Turks. On the 17th the Porte declared war 
on Serbia and Bulgaria, and on the 18Lh Greece declared war 
6n Turkey. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FIRST BALKAN WAR 

The general plan of the Allied campaign was that the Bulgars 
should advance as rapidly as possible on Constantinople, while 
the Serbs (supported by a small Bulgarian force) and the Greeks 
should advance from the north and south respectively on 
Salonika. The Montenegrins were to advance on Scutari. 
Under the terms of the military convention with Serbia, 
Bulgaria promised to supply an army not less than 200,000 
strong. 

The King was nominally Commander-in- Chief of the Bul- 
garian Army, but in practice everything was left to the assistant 
Coramander-in- Chief, Lieutenant-General Savov. Savov had 
retired to Austria after leaving Stambulov’s Cabinet in 1898, 
and had been out of touch with Bulgarian affairs for some 
years. As a soldier, he was esteemed as a man of great powers 
of organisation and of strong character and quick decision. 
General Fichev, his Chief of Staff, who belonged to the same 
political party — the pro-<Austrian, as distinguished from the 
pro-Russian — had completed his military education at Turin. 
He was credited with a good grasp of detail and knowledge of 
theory, while his prudence and honesty were such that, at a 
critical moment in November 1912, he fell into disfavour with 
King Ferdinand. 

The Bulgarian mobilisation — it is officially stated that 
Bulgaria eventually mobilised 620,000 men (out of a popTilation 
of about 3,000,000) — was effected with great rapidity. Popular 
enthusiasm would have been still greater had the advance been 
made into Macedonia and not into Thrace, but it had long been 
realised that it was in Thrace that the main Turkish Army must 
be defeated before Macedonia could be set free. The Bulgarian 
forces were divided into three armies : the First under 
Kutinshev, 63,000 strong; the Second under Ivanov, 65,000, 
and the Third under Radko Dimitriev, 53,000 strong. Ml of 
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these were to operate in Thrace, while another force of about 
50,000 was to co-operate with the Serbs in the Vardar Valley; 
in point of fact, the Bulgarian troops in the Vardar theatre 
did not exceed 32,000. It was expected that the main Turkish 
force would concentrate near Kirk-Kilissc, a town some twenty- 
six miles east of Adrianople, on a branch line from the Con- 
stantinople-Adrianople railway. Savov’s plan was that the 
First and Third Annies should seek out and dispose of this 
main force, while the Second Army should mask the fortress of 
Adrianople. 

The railway from Bulgaria to Constantinople follows the 
line of the river Maritsa, passing the strongly fortified town of 
Adrianople about twenty miles beyond the Turkish frontier. 
Roads along the course of the rivers Maritsa and Tunja, coming 
from the west and north respectively, converge on Adrianople, 
so that as long as that city remained in the hands of the Turks 
the railway and main roads from Bulgaria into Turkey were 
blocked. The Bnlgars, who were ill supplied with siege 
artillery, did not attempt to take Adrianople in the first 
instance, but were content to invest it with tlie Second Army 
under Ivanov. The Third Army, commanded by Radko 
Dimitriev,' a man of great personal courage and energy, and 
very popular with the troops, had for its objective the envelop- 
ment of the Turkish right flank, while the First Army advanced 
eastwards from the Tunja Valley on Kirk-Kilisse. The Third 
Army made its way through the Istranja Mountains, and 
approached Kirk-Kilisse from the north and north-cast. The 
Istranja Mountains do not reach more than 2,000 feet in 
altitude, but they are thickly wooded and are crossed only by 
the roughest of tracks. The sudden appearance therefore of a 
Bulgarian Army from this direction took the Turks by surprise, 
and Kirk-Kilisse was occupied on October 24 with but little 
difficulty. 

The Turks retreated from Kirk-Kilisse in a disorder which 
bordered on panic, but they succeeded in maldng a stand, some 
twenty miles further off, on the Kara-Agach River, where their 
position extended from Lfile Burgas north-eastwards for a 
distance of close on twenty-five miles. This Turkish force has 
been variously estimated from 48,000 to about 70,000 men, 
and was under Abdullah Pasha. The Bulgarian Third Army 

^ On tU© outbreak ot war iu 1914, Radko Diiuitriev, wbo was tben Minister 
Pteuipoteutiary in St. Petersburg, resigned his post and entered the Bussian Army. 
He eventually commanded an army corps and fought near Riga and on the 
Onlioitkft front ; after the fall of Kerenski he retired. On his refusal to enter 
the Bed Army, he was assassinated hy the Bolsheviks, 
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waited three days before continuing its advance ; the First 
Army had not yet come up and the transport was still far 
behind. Thus it was not till the 29th that the Third Army 
began to attack the Turkish position. The battle of Liile 
Burgas lasted live days. By the second day the position of 
the Third Army had become critical; but the First Army, 
which had been delayed by bad roads and heavy rains, was 
now beginning to arrive on the field. On the fourth day the 
superiority of the Bulgarian artillery made itself felt, and the 
river was crossed, with the result that, on the fifth day, the 
Turldsh defence collapsed completely, and the Turks retreated 
in confusion towards the Chatalja Lines. The Bulgars now 
found it necessary to wait five days, partly to rest their tired 
troops and partly to allow their transport, which had experienced 
great difficulties, to come up. This respite from pursuit enabled 
the Turks to reorganise their troops, to bring up stores and to 
strengthen their position at Chatalja. 

The Turldsh position at Chatalja, which covers Constan- 
tinople at a distance of nearly twenty-two miles, follows a low 
range of hills stretching from the Black Sea to the Sea of 
Marmara, a distance of about twenty-one miles. The front of 
the position is, in the main, protected by a wooded and difficult 
marshy region. The defences had to be entirely remade, for 
the old forts, which had been hastily constructed during the 
Russo-Turldsh War of 1877-78, were found to be useless. On 
November 17 the Bulgars launched their assault, but, after 
three days’ desperate fighting and the loss of at least 10,000 
men, they gave up the attempt to advance on Constantinople, 
and withdrew to a defensive position. Without heavy guns or 
support from the sea, it was, as Fichev had foreseen, impossible 
to break through the Lines, The Bulgars had a superiority in 
artillery over the Turks by two to one ; but the German war 
critics claim that on this occasion, when the Turldsh Krupp 
guns were well handled, they proved more efTeetive than the 
Bulgarian Creusots. 

Europe had been amazed by the rapid and apparently 
complete success of the Bulgarian advance, and the Press, 
which had hitherto shown little sympathy with Bulgarian affairs, 
had, after Lule-Bmgas, predicted that nothing could prevent 
the victorious troops from entering Constantinople. If the 
Bulgars had been able to follow up their success at Kirk-Kilisse 
immediately, it is thought that the Turldsh forces — whose 
movements then seemed to a German Staff officer to be more 
like the migration of a people than the march of an army — 
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could never have been reorganised, and that such troops as 
were not captured would have dispersed without making any 
further stand. But the Bulgars, even if they had fully realised 
that the main Turkish force was in disorganised retreat, were 
incapable of rapid pursuit, owing to great transport difficulties 
and to siclaress, due to a complete absence of sanitary precau- 
tions and medical equipment. 

After leaving railhead at Yamboli all supplies and ammuni- 
tion had to be transported by ox-wagon over a roadless hilly 
country, which heavy rains had rendered even more difficult. 
The mortality amongst oxen had been extremely heavy. It 
took an ox-wagon six days to reach Kirk-Kilisse, and ten days 
to reach Lule-Burgas, from railhead. No one can be less 
exacting than a Balkan soldier as to his rations — bread and 
cheese is all he asks — or more enduring of fatigue ; but hunger, 
dysentery and cholera had told cruelly on the men, and it was 
evident to the few foreigners who saw them at Chatalja, and 
to Fichev himself, that the Bulgarian effort was spent, and 
that the army would be unable to deal the final blow. The 
Third Army alone had had 23,000 cases of cholera. But if the 
Bulgars had suffered, the Turkish soldiers, than whom none are 
braver and more uncomplaining, had suffered a hundredfold 
more from the same causes ; there was lack of food, equipment, 
ammunition, medical aid and organisation generally, and there 
was, moreover, a total absence of training and even a grave 
dearth of officers. The scenes between Kirk-Kilisse and Chatalja 
were pitiable in the extreme. 

By the end of November the Bulgars were in possession of 
the greater part of Thrace, but Adi-ianople still held out, while 
Chatalja still protected Constantinople. On December 4 an 
armistice was signed. 

Colonel Immanuel, the German military critic, attributes the 
collapse of the Turkish forces in Thrace, in the first place, to a 
loss of moral, consequent on the deposition of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, who had been the supreme head of the Army ; also to 
the presence of Christians in the ranks— an admission, that is, 
of the principle of equality, tending to diminish the fanatical 
enthusiasm which had formerly distinguished Mussulman 
troops. In the second place he contends that the German 
military mission had not had time to complete the reorganisa- 
tion of the Army, and that when war broke out nothing was 
ready. General von der Goltss, who had acted as Instructor 
to the TurHsh Army feom 1883 to 1895, had retuimed to Con- 
stantinople in 1909 with thirteen German in'’tructOTS for rhe 
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purpose of reorganising the Army. Colonel Immanuel also 
points out that, whereas Savov was worlcing on a definite and 
prearranged plan, the Turkish Minister of War constantly 
interfered between the Commander-in-Chief and his subordinate 
commanders, and that, in the case of the Turkish Army, both 
unity of command and liaison between fighting units were 
absent. Immanuel concedes, moreover, that, man for man, 
the superiority lay with the Bulgars and Serbs. It is admitted 
by all critics that, in military training, the Bulgars had a great 
advantage over the Turks, many of whom had never fired a 
rifle, whereas for many years past the Bulgars had called out 
several classes of reservists for the annual manoeuvres. 

In the other theatres of war the Allied Armies had been 
equally successful. The Greek Army, numbering 60,000 under 
the Crown Prince Constantine, had taken all the small towns in 
Southern Macedonia near the Greek frontier, with no serious 
engagement except when a detachment came in contact with 
a superior Turkish force from Monastir : Salonika had capitu- 
lated, practically without resistance, early in November. A 
Bulgarian division had reached Salonika a few hours after the 
surrender, a detachment remaining in garrison for the rest of 
the war. The Greek fleet performed valuable service by 
preventing the transport of Turkish reinforcements from Asia 
Minor to Thrace across the .®gean Sea. 

To the Serbs who, according to the terms of the Military 
Convention, were to employ an army of not less than 150,000 
men and to operate in Macedonia, tTskiib (Skoplje) had been 
assigned as first objective. The First Serbian Army under the 
Crown Prince had fought a two days’ battle at Kumanovo, 
north-east of tTskiib, where the main Turkish force in Macedonia 
had concentrated. This battle cost the Serbs 4,000 casualties 
and the Turks about 12,000. The Turks then uncovered 
TJskub and fell back towards Salonika and Monastir in demora- 
lised retreat. The Serbian advance through difficult country 
to Prilep resulted, on November 18, after a three days’ battle, 
in the capture of Monastir, together with some 8,000 prisoners. 
These operations, in which the Serbs displayed characteristic 
gallantry and endurance, have been described by Immanuel as 
the “ best performance of the entire Balkan War.” What 
remained of the Turkish Army retreated into the fastnesses of 
Albania, a portion reaching Yannina, where the Turkish garrison 
was still holding out. Further north the Serbs had joined 
hands with the Montenegrins, and two Serbian expeditions, 
pursuing a political rather than a military objective, penetrated 
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through the wild regions of Albania and reached the Adriatic 
at Alessio and Durazzo respectively. 

The position at the time of the armistice signed by Turkey 
with Bulgaria, Serbia and Montenegro was that the authority 
of the Porte had ceased to exist in Thrace and in Macedonia, 
and that the remains of the Turkish forces were concentrated 
within the Chatalja Lines covering Constantinople, and also in 
three fortresses, in which supplies were already running short 
viz. Adrianople, Scutari and Yannina. Greece did not sign the 
armistice, as she wished to make good her claims in two direc- 
tions first, namely, by the occupation of Yannina and of the 
Mgea-xi Islands. 

It is not surprising that the Allied demands were great, and 
that they were obstinately pressed by the delegates, who met 
in London in December. The Bulgars asked for the vilayet 
of Adrianople, the port of Rodosto on the Sea of Marmara and 
the islands of Samothrace and Thasos, while both friends and 
enemies credited Ferdinand with designs on Constantinople 
itself. The Turldsh delegates fought for time so as to allow 
other situations to develop. Russia and Germany were equally 
concerned, for different reasons, that Bulgaria should not come 
too near Constantinople ; the autonomy of Albania, wMch the 
Conference recognised, might well lead to a conflict between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia ; Romania was pressing for 
compensation from Bulgaria, as a reward presumably for her 
inaction; and there was every prospect of trouble between 
the Allies in the partition of Macedonia. A diversion came in 
an unexpected way. The Young Tm’k Party, led by Enver 
Bey, turned out the Old Turk Cabinet under Kiamil Pasha by 
a coup d'itat, and the War Minister ^ was murdered. As the 
Young Turks seemed stiU less conciliatory than their prede- 
cessors, the Balkan delegates broke up the Conference, and the 
terms which Bulgaria seemed on the point of obtaining, namely, 
Adrianople and Thrace np to the Enos-Midia line, slipped from 
her grasp. 

On February 3, 1913 hostilities were resumed. The Turks 
made an attempt to move on Adrianople from the isthmus of 
Gallipoli, hut the Bulgars repulsed the attack on their positions 
at Bulair with great gallantry, and Turldsh troops which had 
been landed to the north of Bulair from the Sea of Marmara 
were re-embarked next day. The siege of Adrianople was 
again pressed ; and the arrival of the Serbian siege-train in 
February meant the beginning of the end. On March 25 the 
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Bulgars and Serbs, after long bombardment and repeated 
assaults, entered the city almost simultaneously, and Shukri 
Pasha surrendered with over 39,000 officers and men. Yannina 
had, three weeks before, capitulated with a garrison of 23,000 
men to Crown Prince Constantine, who had been in command 
of operations there since January. The capture of Yannina 
ranks as the most important Greek success of the war. At 
the end of April, when Scutari fell to the Montenegrins, the 
triumph of the Allies was complete. 

Turkey had asked for the mediation of the Powers when 
Adrianople. had surrendered. The delegates again met in 
London, and after a fortnight’s discussion the Treaty of London, 
the provisions of which had already been drawn up by the 
Powers, was signed on May 30, 1913. By this Treaty the 
whole of European Turkey passed into the hands of the Allies, 
up to what was called the Enos-Midia line, that is, a line drawn 
from Enos on the Ailgean near the mouth of the Maritsa to 
Midia on the Black Sea, passing within about seventy miles of 
Constantinople itself. The Young Turks had gained nothing 
by the reopening of the war, except in so far as the Bulgarian 
Army had been weakened by several additional weeks of 
fighting. The Bulgarian losses were heavy both at Bulair and 
Adrianople, and the troops had suffered greatly from short 
rations, from sickness and from want of shelter in the inclement 
weather. It was in Thrace that the longest and most important 
of the Allied campaigns had been fought. The Bulgarian 
official statement gives their casualties as 93,000 as against 
the Serbian official figure of 31,000 Serbian casualties, and the 
Greek official figure of 29,000 Greek casualties during the war. 
The Bulgars had been given the post of honour — from their 
geographical position it could hardly have been otherwise — 
and their quality as soldiers had been proved ; but the length 
and difficulty of their task had debarred them from taking 
part in the Macedonian fighting. 



CHAPTER X 


THE RUPTURE OF THE ALLIANCE 

Any inquiry into the causes of the rupture of the Balkan 
Alliance and of the calamitous war waged by Bulgaria against 
Serbia and Greece must deal to a great extent with comparisons 
of dates and documents and interpretations of treaties and 
conventions, but even more with the psychology of the peoples 
concerned. It is not merely a question as to which country 
struck the first blow or wlrich country began the first intrigue 
that led to discord ; the root of the matter lies rather in national 
character and national aspirations. 

The wonder was, not that the victors should dispute over 
the division of the spoils, but that, given the conflicting aims, 
the recent and extremely bitter hostilities, and the widely 
divergent temperaments of the three peoples, they should ever 
have found a common basis of action, and should have worked 
together loyally even for the space of a few months. The 
Serbs and the Greeks with their highly strung temperaments, 
their impetuosity, their susceptibility to art and poetry and 
sentiment, live on a different plane from the Bulgars, with their 
narrow outlook, their uncompromising obstinacy, their self- 
confidence — the defects of a character which, in its strength 
and power of resistance and its severe practicality, has never- 
theless elements of great national value. 

A Bulgarian peasant is a suspicious person, for suspicion of 
other people’s motives and conduct is part of his inheritance 
from Turkish times ; he thinks every man’s hand is against 
him. He is very sure of his own case and will give up none of 
his points, but he is not a good advocate for himself with the 
outside world. He is a hard bargainer, but he will fulfil Iris 
own share of the bargain, and he expects the other party to do 
the same. When he is fairly beaten he will not say much 
about it ; but he will try to make good what he has lost by 
other means, and he will bide his time. If suspicion and 
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obstinacy marked the Bulgarian side of the negotiations 
between the Allies, it must at least be remembered that grounds 
for suspicion existed and that obstinacy meant a conviction 
of the justice of the case. 

The three Premiers, on whose negotiations so much depended, 
were all men of past middle age, and each had served his 
country for many years in various capacities, Geshov, a man 
of English education, of business training and experience of 
foreign countries, was cautious, slow to act, moderate and 
pacific in his attitude of mind. Pashic, impressive and 
dignified in appearance, was deeply versed in the game of 
polities and diplomacy of the old Oriental school and was sup- 
posed to be Bulgarophil in his tendencies. Venizelos, with 
his quick intelligence and great vigour, his liberal views, his 
eloquence, his power over men’s minds, was the fitting leader 
of a nation whose increasing purpose it was to win back their 
ancient Empire. 

The personality of King Ferdinand counted for much at 
every stage of the negotiations, for he possessed a complete 
ascendency as regards the policy of Bulgaria. This ascendency 
was based not on popularity with his subjects, for he had never 
won their affections, but partly on Iris close acquaintance with 
Bulgarian affairs and his absolute control of the Army, and 
partly on his own undeniable ability. His marriage in 1908 
with Princess Eleonora of Reuss-Kostritz, a philanthropic lady 
who was deeply interested in hospital work, had been prompted 
by the wish to strengthen ties with Austria not less than with 
Germany, for Princess Eleonora had lived a great deal in 
Vienna. The marriage had not led Ferdinand to modify his 
way of living, nor had it altered his character. In spite, how- 
ever, of frequent prolonged visits to his Hungarian estates and 
of the seclusion of his life when in Sofia — in later years he was 
often inaccessible to the foreign diplomatic representatives and 
even to his own Ministers — Ferdinand had an inti m ate know- 
ledge of the characters and careers of Bulgarian politicians 
and of all the details of public affairs, a knowledge of which he 
often made an unscrupulous use. The morality of public life, 
according to those who denounced his government as a system 
of favouritism and corruption, weighed far less with him than 
the material aggrandisement of his kingdom. It was here 
only that the Bourbon King, who despised his subjects, and the 
Bulgarians, who desired reunion with their kinsmen beyond 
their frontiers, found common ground ; but while the people 
were thinking of Macedonia, those who knew Ferdinand best 
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believed that his ambition was centred in the advancement of 
his dynasty. 

In each of the countries concerned public opinion was divided 
into parties in much the same way : the military party, sup- 
ported in each case by the sovereign, and with them the political 
chauvinists, who would hear of no compromise and who desired 
their last pound of flesh ; and the moderates, who, in peasant 
states like Serbia and Bulgaria, must always be the most 
numerous, but who have not been, up to the present time, the 
best represented class. 

The success of the war had been far greater than the Allies 
had ever expected — so great indeed that the provisions of the 
Treaties of Alliance could not be made to cover the new con- 
ditions ; and with the extent of their conquests the ambitions 
of the conquerors had grown also. The second article of the 
secret Annexe to the Treaty of Alliance between Bulgaria and 
Serbia, dated February 29, 1912, decreed that all territorial 
gains acquired by combined action should constitute common 
property (condominium) between the two Allies, and that 
their partition should take place on given lines within three 
months after the restoration of peace. Serbia was, however, 
by force of circumstances, in actual possession of much of the 
territory which the second article went on to attribute to 
Bulgaria. Serbia contended that, as Bulgaria now held 
Adrianople and Thrace — a situation which had not been con- 
templated in the Treaty — new conditions had arisen, and that 
the Treaty should be revised. Serbia was willing to submit 
all matters in dispute, and not only the contested zone, to the 
arbitration of the Tsar. 

According to the letter of the Treaty, Bulgaria was within 
her rights when she claimed as her own all the territory 
attributed to her in the second article. She did not sufficiently 
take into consideration the facts that as Serbia was now, by 
the creation of Albania, definitely cut off from the Adriatic, 
Salonika had become of great importance to her as an outlet, 
and that she would naturally prefer access to it through one 
foreign country rather than through two. It was asking a 
great deal to require Serbia to give up not only Monastir, which 
she had taken by a brilliant feat of arms, but also simple 
access to Salonika and the ports wliich she had occupied on 
the Adriatic. It was asking still more to require Bulgaria, 
after her immense sacrifices, to give up Macedonia, which 
Rqssia had in 1878 assigned to her, and on which she had 
always lop%d as part of herself. To neither country did the 
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idea of a permanent alliance and a customs union, which would 
do away with the economic difficulties, come within the region 
of possibilities. 

The fourth article of the Military Convention of April 29, 
1912 provided that Bulgaria and Serbia should each, “ if no 
other special arrangement be made,” send at least 100,000 men 
to the Vardar theatre of war. Serbia pointed out that Bulgaria 
had only sent 32,000 men to the Vardar region, while she, on 
her part, without being obliged to do so by the Treaty, had 
sent 00,000 men to Adrianople to help the Bulgars. To this 
it might well be replied that, when the issue of the war was in 
doubt, both Bulgaria and Serbia regarded their undertakings 
as having a single front, and that, as success in Thrace was of 
paramount importance to all the Allies, neither the retention 
of more Bulgarian troops in that theatre than was contemplated 
by the Treaty, nor the voluntary help of Serbian troops there, 
ought to be reckoned as a reproach to Bulgaria. Moreover, the 
original arrangement had, in pohit of fact, been modified by 
a subsequent agreement between the two General Staffs. 

The Treaty of Defensive Alliance between Bulgaria and 
Greece and the Military Convention which followed it were 
intentionally vague as regards Macedonia; nothing was put 
down in black and wliite as to autonomy or partition. In the 
meantime Greek troops had occupied Salonika and had 
extended the Greek sphere of influence in all Southern Mace- 
donia. The Greek proposals as to division of spoils did not 
commend themselves to Bulgaria, for they would have meant 
a gain of population of 2,000,000 for Greece, against a gain of 
1,300,000 for Bulgaria. 

The Serbs were willing to submit their case to the arbitration 
of the Tsar ; the Bulgars, who doubted the impartiality of the 
arbitrator, insisted that the arbitration should, as was actually 
laid down in the Treaty, refer only to the contested zone, and 
absolutely refused to consider any general revision. Mean- 
while the Tsar, through his representatives, Nekludov at Sofia 
and Hartwig at Belgrade, and by direct telegrams, urged 
moderation on both parties by argument and, finally, by threats. 
There was on the Serbian side a feeling that Bulgaria could 
have made an advantageous peace with Turkey at an earlier 
date had she not harboured the ambition of entering Constan- 
tinople, and also a feeling of resentment that she had not 
pressed Serbia’s claim to an Adriatic port. The Bulgars on 
their part were growing increasingly anxious as to Serbian 
and Greek plans in Macedonia : the Serbs had established their 
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own. officials, priests and schoolmasters there ; and the Greeks 
were pushing up to the north and east of Salonika. What the 
Treaty had spoken of as a condominium had every appearance 
of being a permanent occupation by two of the Allies at the 
expense of the third. The Serbs had already suggested a 
revision of the Treaty. Venizclos, with a sense of justice 
which his more chauvinistic followers did not approve, had on 
three occasions offered to Bulgaria the port of Kavalla — a 
Greek town with a hinterland which was largely Bulgarian, and 
which from the economic point of view was most desirable — 
if she would give up her claims to Salonika. 

Such, on broad lines, were the ostensible differences and the 
underlying motives which agitated the Allies ; but within and 
around there was a tangled network of intrigue and distrust 
and secret negotiation, which, sooner or later, was sure to 
involve them in war. It is not possible from the material at 
present accessible ho point out the exact document or interview 
which started the fatal movement, but some sequence of events 
can be traced through the rival records of “ Balkanicus,” a 
well-known Serbian statesman, and of Ivan Geshov, the 
Bulgarian Premier, the “ Diplomatic Reminiscences ” of 
NeMudov, Russian Minister at Sofia, forming an important 
and interesting commentary on both writers. 

According to Geshov, the first seed of distrust was sown in 
the minds of the Bulgars by a circular letter from Pashid 
to Serbian representatives abroad, dated September 28, 1912, 
in which the towns of Prilep and Oldirida, the latter of which 
had strong historical associations for the Bulgars, were spoken 
of as being in Old Serbia, whereas the Treaty had assigned them 
to Bulgaria. In December the Serbs became uneasy as to the 
good faith of their Ally, secret negotiations, of which not even 
Geshov was at the time awmre, having taken place between 
a Bulgarian emissary and the Porte. In January 1918, and 
again in March, there was a meeting between Prince Alexander 
of Serbia and Prince Nicholas of Greece ; in March the murder 
of King George of Greece had removed a pacific influence ; in 
April King Ferdinand held a Cabinet Council at Adrianople, 
at which, according to General Savov, resolutions were passed 
deciding to retain “ in Thrace only such armed forces as are 
absolutely necessary for defence and to transfer the rest of 
the Army, as quickly as possible, against the Greeks and Serbs 
in Macedonia.” This concentration, General Savov afterwards 
stated, would take from twenty-five to thirty-five days, and 
during May he continued to urge the Government to make 
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the necessary preparations for the troops on the Macedonian 
frontier, warning them at the same time that there was dis- 
satisfaction among the men, who were anxious to get home for 
the harvest. All through June the movement of troops from 
Thrace continued. The personal contact of Serbian and 
Bulgarian troops both before Adrianople — the Bulgars had 
denied the Serbs full credit for the important part they had 
taken in the capture of the town — and in Macedonia had given 
rise to several unpleasant incidents and had by no means 
increased feelings of good-fellowship. 

It is evident that by the spring of 1913 the military party 
with the King at their head— who were now convinced that 
war must come, and who naturally desired that the military 
initiative should re.st rvith them — had the upper hand m 
Bulgaria ; and, after a Crown Council had been held without 
his knowledge, Geshov, who, in common with others, disliked 
and feared the extremist policy, sent in his resignation. The 
Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sazonov, had not ceased 
to expostulate and to warn each Government in turn ; at 
one time a meeting between the Balkan Premiers was urged, 
at another demobilisation, and at another arbitration. On 
June 1 the Serbo-Greek Treaty was signed at Salonika ; on 
the 8th the Tsar, foreseeing what was coming, telegraphed 
to the Kings of Serbia and Bulgaria : “ A war between the 
Allies would not leave me indifferent. In fact, I should like 
to make it clear that the State which commences war will be 
held responsible before the Slav cause and that I reserve to 
myself full liberty concerning the attitude which Russia will 
adopt at the end of such a criminal war.” The Press of both 
countries contributed not a little to inflame feeling. On the 
19th Count Tisza flung down the gauntlet to Russia in a speech 
in the Hungarian Parliament, by proclaiming that the Balkan 
States were “ free to choose their own methods of settling 
their diflicultics.” On the 22nd King Ferdinand, whose 
attitude to Russia had of late shown increasing arrogance, 
offered to accept the Tsar’s arbitration, provided he would 
give his decision within a week. Sazonov thereupon said to 
the Bulgarian Minister in St. Petersburg: “You are acting on 
the advice of Austria. You arc free. Russia and Slavdom 
are rejected. ... Do not expect anything from us, and forget 
the existence of any of our engagements from 1902 till to-day.” ' 

‘ la 1902 a saorat agroamonb had been aigaad betwean Buaaia and Bulgaria, 
by which Ruasia guaranteed the integrity of the latter. 

■R.^' — 6 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SECOND BALKAN WAR 

Fou some months past Serbian and Bulgarian troops, remaining 
mobilised, had faced each other across the rivers Zletovska and 
Bregalnica, which rise in the mountainous region south of the 
old Bulgarian frontier, and unite below Kochana to flow into 
the Vardar. The Greek Army had similarly been kept in 
positions of readiness on the outskirts of Salonika, with 
advanced troops about Kukush and Karasuli and along the 
Lower Struma. ^ 

The plair of General Savov, the Bulgarian Commaiider-in- 
Chief, was to force the Serbs back by a sudden blow behind 
the frontier which had been agreed upon in the Serbo-Bulgarian 
Treaty, while another army advanced, via Gevgeli and also 
across the Lower Struma, in order to occupy Salonika, where 
some 1,800 Bulgarian troops were already quartered. On 
June 29, 1918 the Fourth Bulgarian Army under Kovachev, 
about 100,000 strong, acting on orders issued by Savov, attacked 
the Serbs, during the night and without previous warning; 
only a few hours before, Serbian officers had been dining with 
their Bulgarian comrades. The Serbs, however, can hardly be 
said to have been surprised. General Putnik, the Serbian 
Commander- in- Chief, had, in his secret instructions to his 
commanding officers issued some ten days earlier, laid down 
what should be done in case of a sudden attack by the Bulgars, 
and a proclamation by King Peter in which the date was left 
blank, but which was issued to the troops on July 1, showed 
that war had been regarded as a certainty. The Serbs had 
moreover made use of the time since the completion of their 
task in the late war to entrench themselves very strongly in 
the Ovee-Polje, the down country which lies to the west of 
the Zletovska river. 

The first night’s fighting caused 3,000 casualties to the Serbs, 
and the Bulgarian Fourth Army reached the Vardar on the 

1 ti. Map onp. 147 
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following day. On July 1 Savoy, acting on orders received 
from Sofia, ordered hostilities to cease ; but the Serbs were 
then ready to counter-attack, and, after a week’s fierce fighting 
in very difficult mountainous country, the Eulgars were driven 
back towards their former frontier near Egri Palanka. 

To the south also the Bulgarian plan failed completely. 
The Bulgarian troops in Salonika were forced to capitulate 
after great loss, but their officers fled. The Second Army under 
Ivanov, about 60,000 strong, after a first success, was unable 
to bold its own against the Greeks, who outnumbered it by 
over two to one, and was forced back northwards to the frontier 
through the Rupcl Pass, across the Belashitsa Mountains and 
through Struinitsa, pursued by the Greeks. The Greek losses, 
some 10,000 in three days, speak for the severity of the fighting. 

The civil population, which has always had its full share of 
suffering in Balkan wars, suffered even more cruelly than usual 
in Southern Macedonia during tliis war between the Allies 
when passions were at their height — Greeks at the hands of 
Bulgars, and Bulgars at the hands of Greeks, while in Serbia 
itself, which had been invaded by a Bulgarian force under 
Racho Petrov, great cruelties were committed by some Bulgarian 
troops which had got out of hand. 

Fighting continued throughout July in the confused moun- 
tain region along the Bulgarian frontier. In some ways the 
Bulgars’ position -was not now unfavourable ; they were back 
on their own frontier and their lines of communication were 
much shortened, whereas the Greeks were feeling the strain of 
the pursuit and cholera had broken out among the Serbs. Dming 
the last week of July the Bulgars fought offensive actions 
against hotli Greeks and Serbs, with apparently increasing 
success. If Bulgaria had had only two, instead of four, enemies 
to deal -with at this time, it is possible that the operations in 
Macedonia might even now have been decided in her favour ; 
but Romania and Turkey had seized this moment to come in 
against her. On July 10 the Romanians, who had given 
Bulgaria a general warning some weeks earlier, had crossed 
the Danube and advanced unopposed on Sofia, whilst on July 12 
the Turks had crossed the new frontier and, after retaking 
Adrianoplc, had advanced into Eastern Rumelia. 

Why did the Bulgars, who had lately been triumphantly 
successful in Thrace, fail so disastrously in Macedonia ? There 
are critics who assert that Savov, or those who directed him, 
sacrificed the purely military point of view to political con- 
siderations ; that it was believed in Sofia that when, once the 
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Bulgars liad occupied their objectives in Macedonia the Powers 
would intervene and accept a. fait accompli^ as they had already 
done in the case of the Greek and Serbian occupation. It is 
further asserted that, owing to blind confidence in the result 
of the Bregalnitsa attack, Savov employed only one of his five 
armies for this purpose, and that he failed to realise that it 
was not merely a question of occupying territory but of 
defeating an army which was as efficient and as ably com- 
manded as his own. Savov’s own reports written from Thrace 
and Kovachev’s orders shortly before hostilities began are 
clear evidence of the fall in moral of the Bulgarian troops, 
who were strongly disinclined to continue campaigning. The 
troops were weary after the war in Thrace, with its privations 
and difficulties ; for there is a limit even to the Bulgars’ 
endurance of hardship, however callous they may generally be 
to suffering. The forced march in summer-heat from Thrace 
to Macedonia had exhausted them yet further, and cholera 
had accompanied them all the way. Many were dismajxd 
at the new situation, and it needed something more than 
KovacheVs assertions as to the baseness and cowardice of the 
Serbs to kindle enthusiasm for a war against fellow-Slavs. The 
Serbs themselves noted that the Bulgars did not fight with 
their former vigour and obstinacy. 

How far was the Government at Sofia responsible for the 
surprise attack ? It has been officially stated that the reports 
of the Ministerial Council contain no minute ordering the 
opening of hostilities on June 29; Danev, the Premier, cate- 
gorically denied that the attack was ever contemplated by 
his Government {Le Temps, December 9, 1913) ; and the 
Bulgarian authorities tried at first to fix the blame for the 
attack on the Serbs. Certainly, the movement was counter- 
manded by Savov on July 1 and he himself was recalled a 
few days later. 

There were many in Bulgaria who condemned the fratricidal 
war throughout, and some attributed it to the personal 
initiative ^ of the King, who, as the soldiers themselves said, 
was neither Slav nor Orthodox. Wliether the attack had a 
higher authority than that of Savov or not, and whether, as 
some people hold, Austria-Hungary had held out promises of 
support in the event of war with Serbia, the consequences to 
Bulgaria were the same. By her obduracy she had forfeited 

>• The Bulgariaa Court of Inquiry which was hold in 1914 oama to the oon- 
dosign that the actual order to attack was given by I'etdinand himself, in 
his capacity of Ganeralisaimo of the Army. 
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the protection of Russia, if indeed she had ever had it ; Austria- 
Hungary had made no move in her favour ; and, moreover, she 
had alienated the sympathy of Europe by her treacherous 
attack on her Allies. In her hour of need there was none to 
help her and her enemies had closed her in on every side. 
Danev, the Premier, after a vain appeal to Russia, resigned ; 
his successor, Radoslavov, in order to obtain an armistice, 
had no choice but to submit unconditionally to all Romania’s 
claims. On July 28, a month after Bulgaria had rushed upon 
her fate, a peace conference had met at Bucharest. 

By the Treaty which was signed on August 10, Bulgaria 
ceded to Romania a tract of the Dobruja, from Tutralcan on 
the Danube to Balchik on the Black Sea — a fertile region 
where one-sixth of the best Bulgarian cereals had been grown. 
Romania’s claim to this part of the Dobruja was not based on 
grounds of conquest nor of nationality, only a very small 
proportion of the inhabitants being of Romanian origin. Serbia 
and Greece divided most of Macedonia between them, leaving 
to Bulgaria the -wild regions of the Perim Dagh and Dospacl 
Dagh, and a coast line on the Mgeaxi between the Mesta and 
the Maritsa, with the single shallow-water port of Dede Agach. 
The Treaty with Turkey deprived Bulgaria of most of her 
Thracian conquests, including Adrianople. 

It was as if Bulgaria’s action had automatically cancelled all 
previous treaties. The country with most at stake in the war, 
which had gained the most signal successes and had made the 
greatest sacrifices, lost by her own action most of what she 
had stood to gain materially, and lost, moreover, her good 
name and her national ideal. The gains of the country which 
had suffered least were, potentially, unlimited. According to 
figures given by “ A Diplomatist ” in Nationalism and War 
in the Near East, the net results of the wars in 1912 and 1913 
represented an increase of territory for Serbia and Montenegro 
by four- fifths, for Bulgaria by one-fifth, and for Greece by 
almost double ; and an increase of population for Serbia and 
Montenegro by three-sevenths, for Bulgaria by one-twentieth, 
and for Greece by two-thirds. Turkey forfeited two-thirds of 
her population in Europe. The total casualties of both wars 
for three of the Balkan States are estimated as follows : 
Bulgaria, 150,000 ; Serbia, 79,600 ; and Greece, 50,000. 

The war of the Balkan Alliance in 1912 had begun with 
higher motives than is the case with most wars, for patriotic 
ambitions were then certainly tempered with humanitarian 
desires. It had ended in an undisguised struggle among the 
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Allies for the fruits of their victories. Macedonia had been, 
it is true, set free from Turkish rule ; but in the settlement 
there was no question of self-determination for the Macedonians 
nor of the rights of nationalities, and the Bulgars of Macedonia 
had to suffer for the crime of Bulgaria. The manner of 
Bulgaria’s attack on her Allies cannot be condoned ; but it 
can at least be said that there was every indication of warlike 
intentions against her on the part of her Allies, and that her 
action, though totally unjustifiable in method, did but forestall 
a declaration of war against her by Serbia and Greece. 

The peculiarity of Balkan warfare is that it has no beginning 
and no end. Treaties do not bring peace to the Balkans ; they 
hand over tracts of country from one Power to another, as 
though the human beings who inhabit them were no better 
and no wiser than the goats and wildfowl of their own moun- 
tains and lakes. War means the burning of villages and death 
and suffering for the peasants on a large scale. Peace in a 
newly acquired territory means the closing of churches and 
schools, the imposition of another language, forced declarations 
of loyalty, compulsory military service in an alien army, the 
agitation of bands, the ferment which in time leads on to 
war once again, or, often enough, to the last desperate step 
of the Balkan peasant — wholesale emigration and the bitter 
lot of an unwanted refugee. 

In the months that followed the war the usual shifting of 
population took place ; hundreds of Pomaks were turned out 
of Bulgaria, many of them djdng of privations at Adrianople, 
and thousands of Greeks from Thrace and Adrianople escaped 
to the .®gean Islands, while some 100,000 Bulgars from 
Macedonia and Thrace crossed the frontier into Bulgaria. 

The history of the year after the second Balkan War showed 
that Bulgaria was trending more and more in the direction of 
an Alliance with the Central Powers. The Badoslavov- Genadiev 
Government, which succeeded Danev’s Cabinet, was frankly 
Austrophil in policy. It contained some of the Ministers against 
whom proceedings had been taken for corruption some years 
earlier, and it was entirely subservient to the King’s wishes. 
For many years past there had been great dissatisfaction with 
the uncontrolled power exercised by Ferdinand as to promotions 
in the Army and with certain financial transactions in which 
he was concerned, and there were many who put the blame 
for the second Balkan War entirely on his shoulders. The 
Agrarian Party under their leaders, Stamboliiski and Dragiev, 
were outspoken in their denunciations of the Kune’s policy, 
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but in vain ; and though in the elections of December 1913 
the Opposition secured fourteen more seats than the Govern- 
ment, the latter succeeded in those of March 1914 — -as will be 
shown in this next chapter — ^in forcing a majority which 
enabled them to carry out a policy in favour of the Central 
Powers which was not in accordance with the evident will of 
the country. 

Over and above the considerations, political and economic, 
which were drawing Bulgaria into the orbit of the Central 
Powers, was the question of Macedonia. Macedonia continued 
to be, as had been the case since the Treaty of Berlin, the 
controlling factor in the policy of Bulgaria, and it was certain 
that Bulgaria would, when the chance came, ally herself with 
those Powers who, in her opinion, would be most likely to 
help her to regain what she had lost. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE llADOSLAVOV CABINET 

In order better to understand the policy pursued by the 
Bulgarian Government during the fateful months preceding 
Bulgaria’s intervention in the Great War, it is necessary to 
tllro^Y some light on the motives which actuated its members. 
Many of the men composing it had either been condemned and 
subsequently pardoned, or were awaiting trial for the illegalities 
and peculations they had conomitted when previously in office. 
Their reappearance in the Government in any constitutional 
State other than Bulgaria would have been a material impossi- 
bility, and here it was due to their readiness to obey implicitly 
Tsar Ferdinand’s behests, since they were unable to count on 
any other support than his while in office. They thus became 
the tools of an unscrupulous monarch, whose aim was largely 
the satisfaction of his own ambitions. 

Tsar Ferdinand was still smarting under the humiliation he 
had suffered in Bucharest, and Iris policy was to a considerable 
extent dictated by a desire to revenge himself on Serbia and 
her protectress, Russia, whom he held responsible for the 
mortifications he and his country had undergone in 1913. This 
hope could materialise only through an understanding with the 
opponents of these two States, i.e, by a close co-operation with 
the Central Empires, This was equally tlie programme of 
Radoslavov and lus colleagues, as plainly set forth in their 
letter of July 5, 1913, to Ferdinand : “ We think to-day, as we 
thought then, that the salvation of our State can only be found 
in a policy of intimate friendship with Austria-Hungary.” The 
close co-operation of Crown and Cabinet, and their refusal to be 
influenced by the general will of the nation, is thus explained. 

No surprise need therefore be felt at the insincerity and 
covert hostility which the Bulgarian Government showed in 
its dealings with the Entente, and at its unwillingness to come 
to an imderstanding with it. 
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THE RAHOSLAVOV CABINET 

Had even an agreement been arrived at with the Entente 
Powers, it would have been necessary to entrust another Ministry 
with its execution, as the Radoslavov Cabinet after its pro- 
Austrian declarations could not be expected to execute loyally 
a policy so contrary to the views it publicly proclaimed. The 
prospect of losing office, therefore, formed an additional 
deterrent to an understanding. Such an eventuality would 
have been, in fact, most unwelcome to the Cabinet, for a 
number of its supporters were awaiting trial, and their only 
hope of salvation from the heavy hand of the Law lay in the 
cancellation of the State trial, which could be effected only 
through their remaining in office and voting the requisite 
measure in the Sobranje. And as a matter of course, after the 
forcible and illegal voting of the German loan described below, 
the Sobranje voted the annulment of the trial of the Stam- 
bulovist deputies and that of Genadiev, their leader. 

How foreign the Bulgarian people as a whole were to the 
Austrophil policy of their rulers may be gauged by the fact 
that they twice disavowed the policy which was being foisted 
on them. When on December 5, 1913 the Radoslavov Cabinet 
appealed to the country for its support, it failed to obtain a 
majority at the polls in spite of all the pressure it exerted on 
the electorate. Finding it impossible to rule the country with 
a Chamber in which the majority was hostile, the Cabinet 
dissolved it as soon as the Parhamentary Opposition refused 
to vote the credits needed for the government of the country. 
The dissolution of the Chamber was made possible through the 
Opposition’s inability to present a united front, and by the 
unwillingness of the Agrarians, the most numerous Opposition 
party, and of the Socialists to participate in the formation of 
a new Cabinet. TMs was a grave mistake on the part of these 
two parties, for not only did they paralyse the action of the 
democratic elements in the Chamber, but by their shortsightedness 
they assisted reaction to establish itself more firmly in the country , 
At the next general election, held early in March 1914, the 
verdict pronounced by the voters was no less decisive than the 
last. Out of a total of 764,310 votes east, only 845,588 ‘ were 


* The foUowiBg table ehowa the relative strength of parties at the election 
of 19U; 


Liberal Coalition (Radosla- Comnaunists 

vists, Tonoheviats and Nationalists 

Btambuloviats) . . 345,588 Radicals . 

Agrarians .... 147,778 Danevists . 

Democrats . . . 86,678 Others 

Soeial-Democrata . , 45,247 
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in favour of the Government, and even this result was attained 
through flagrant violations of the Constitution. The Cabinet, 
being aware that it could not count on success, decided to 
extend the franchise to the inhabitants of the territories allo- 
cated to Bulgaria at the conclusion of the Balkan wars, though 
there had been no census returns made, and the administrative 
authorities had only been partly installed. This decision was 
clearly opposed to the spirit of the law, for the incorporation 
of this territory had not yet been voted by the Sobranje, and 
could, therefore not be considered as a part ol the State. The 
Government committed even a further illegality by assigning 
to the new province eight more mandates than its population 
warranted — the total number of parliamentary representatives 
was reduced at the subsequent general election of 1919 from 
245 to 237 — and made use of extreme measures in order to 
stifle the voice of the iration. In some districts voters were 
arrested and beaten, voting-urns were smashed and voting- 
papers destroyed. In Nevrokop the Government agents went 
to the extreme of kidnapping the Opposition candidate. In 
Gorna-Juma the election was annulled because the electors 
voted solidly for the Opposition. And so on. 

Ill spite of these illegalities, however, the Government only 
obtained a bare majority of ten in the Chamber,^ including 
some forty Moslem deputies, who had been mostly returned 
from the new province. Thus the Moslem deputies, most of 
whom belonged to the Committee of Union and Progress, found 
themselves in the important position of holding the casting 
vote as between the Government and the Opposition. In this 
w'ay the King’s Austrophil Cabinet came at the same time 
under Turkish influence. Within the old confines of Bulgaria, 
the mandates won by Government supporters were even 
reduced by two as compared with the results obtained in 
December 1913. 

So uncertain was the Government as to its ability to grapple 
with the Opposition in the new Chamber that steps were taken 
to organise a military league with the object of effecting a 
pronunciamienio and dissolving the Sobranje by military force 
in case it showed itself intractable. General Lukov, then 
president of the Military Academy in Kniajevo, was appointed 
leader of the party, but owing to some indiscretion on his part 
was subsequently removed from his post. The necessity for 
such a drastic step, however, did not arise, the Opposition, 

1 Subsequently inccaased to thirteen, fay the Qovemment invalidating the 
election oi three Opposition members. 
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owing to its heterogeneity, showing itself weak and irresolute 
despite its impressive array. The Government, by offering in 
turn advantages to the various Opposition groups, further 
increased their disunion, and the absence of conscience amongst 
most politicians facilitated the employment of such underhand 
methods. 

In order better to entangle Bulgaria in the meshes of Ger- 
many’s net, Ferdinand and his Ministers now opened negotia- 
tions for the conclusion of a state loan of 500,000,000 francs 
in Berlin. It is true that the Bulgarian Government did also 
sound French, British and Russian financial circles, but these 
did not respond at first very readily to these overtures, though 
finally a French bank offered money on considerably easier 
terms than the German financiers. Tonchev, the Minister of 
Finance, endeavoured to dishearten the representative of the 
French firm by falsely declaring to him that the loan had been 
already concluded. He even attempted to mislead the Sobranje 
on the terms offered by the French. This was considered as a 
slight towards the Entente Powers, and the Russian Ambas- 
sador promptly sent a strongly-worded communique to the 
Sofia Press denouncing Tonchev’s attitude. 

The Parliamentary Opposition realised at once that the 
conclusion of a loan in Germany was not only a financial but 
also a political act which might entail far-reaching consequences 
for the country, and unanimously decided to obstruct the 
voting of tiiis measure by all possible means. When the loan 
came up for discussion in the Chamber on July 2, 1914 Tsanov, 
the leader of the Radicals, made a long protest in the name of 
the Opposition — ^but without avail. The Government took no 
heed of his arguments, but endeavoured to get the Bill voted 
by the Sobranje, with the result that it came into violent colli- 
sion with its opponents, and was only able to put the Bill on 
the Statute Book through an utter disregard of Parliamentary 
rules, as is made evident by the report of the sitting of July 3 
published in the Sohranje’s records. 

Though no political clauses appear in the convention attached 
to the loan, there is little doubt that it aimed at rendering 
Bulgaria more amenable to German influence. The German 
Government must, at any rate, have received assurances that 
Bulgaria would follow a benevolent policy towards the Central 
Powers, and this view is to some extent corroborated by the 
following statement of v, Tschirschky to the Bulgarian 
Ambassador in Vienna, recorded in the Bulgarian Orange 
Book, issued in September 1920 : “ Even when the loan was 
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advanced to you, it was understood that your policy would 
assume an unhesitating course,” etc. (Document 735 ). The 
German Syndicate, it may be added, in return for the loan 
secured the control of all State coal-mines, of the railway which 
was to be built from Central Bulgaria to the iEgean, and of 
Porto Lagos, the terminal port. A further German demand — 
a monopoly of the tobacco export — was withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the general outcry against it. 

Even after its defeat the Opposition repeatedly brought up 
the question of the loan in the Sobranje, and urged the Govern- 
ment to take advantage of the non-fulfilment of certain clauses 
by Germany in order to annid this onerous transaction ; but all 
its efforts proved unavailing. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE GREAT WAR 

The outbreak of the War found Bulgaria paralysed and helpless. 
Internally, there was an acute conflict between the people and 
an unconstitutional Government which endeavoured to hinder 
every manifestation of the national will. Externally, the 
country was surrounded by enemies watching for an opportunity 
to attack and dismember it. It was natural, therefore, that 
the great bulk of the people should from the very first express 
themselves decidedly in favour of neutrality. A few militarists 
laid stress on the advantages which would accrue from a 
co-operation with Austria against Serbia, but found little 
favour in the eyes of the public, and these warlike agitators 
were quickly silenced by the timely declarations of the Greek 
and Romanian Ministers in Sofia that their Governments would 
uphold the Treaty of Bucharest. Radoslavov, in replying to 
these warnings, formally announced that the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment would maintain a strict neutrality, and ironically hinted 
that such admonitions had better be addressed to Vienna, for 
it was Austria, and not Bulgaria, who was threatening the 
Treaty of Bucharest. 

The leaders of the Parliamentary Opposition were unanimous 
in their demands for the maintenance of neutrality, as may be 
ascertained from their declarations in the Sobranje on July 31, 
1914!. Geshov declared that he would support the Govern- 
ment if it fulfilled its promises and avoided adventures. 
Malinov expressed himself in favour of neutrality in case the 
conflict could be localised ; if the war was to spread, however, 
he thought that the formation of a broad Coalitioir Ministry 
was the best means by which the interests of the country would 
be protected. Tsanov, the leader of the Radicals, considered 
that neutrality was imperatively needed, dilated on the advisa- 
bility of forming a Balkan League and condemned the Govern- 
ment for publishing in its Press organ veiled threats against 
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Serbia. And finally, Chr. Kabakchiev, Socialist, warned the 
Government that if it pursued an Imperialist policy and acted 
as a blind instrument of Austria it would inevitably involve 
Bulgaria in a fresh catastrophe. 

The Agrarian leader, Stamboliisld, declared among other 
things that the Government had imparted a new direction to 
Bulgaria’s foreign policy. It had bound itself to the Central 
Powers, and he called in question the wisdom of such an 
aggressive policy. He did not believe in a rapprochement 
between Bulgaria and either Romania or Turkey. Bulgaria 
needed friends, and sooner or later she would be obliged to 
turn to Serbia, with whom she was connected by racial affinities. 
It w'as in Bulgaria’s interest not to become involved in the 
conflict, but to take advantage of future events in order to 
reap some material benefits. 

Stamboliisld’ s statement that “ the Government had bound 
itself to the Central Powers ” appears to have been more or 
less warranted, judging from its attitude. Early in August 
1914 the Russian Embassy decided to oiler in its private chapel 
public prayers for the success of the Russian arms, and invited 
the choir of the Sofia Cathedral to take part in the religious 
ceremony, as it was its wont in such circumstances. The 
Government immediately issued strict orders prohibiting in 
future the participation of the choir in these religious festivals, 
thereby arousing the wrath not only of Russia’s representative, 
who felt that such an act was an open affront, but also of the 
Sofia population, which convoked public meetings and indig- 
nantly protested against such an unfriendly attitude towards 
a great Power, the traditional protectress of Bulgaria. 

The arrival of Talaat Bey from Constantinople, and the 
cordiality with which the Government and the Court received 
him, formed a marked contrast with the attitude they had 
shown towards the Russian Ambassador. This visit of the 
Turkish Minister had certainly the most weighty consequences. 
He had long conversations with Radoslavov and his colleagues 
and with the representatives of Austria and Germany, and he 
must have left with explicit assurances that the Bulgarian 
Goveinnient would not assume an aggressive attitude towards 
Turkey. As the Radoslavov Cabinet had to humour the Turks, 
since its hold on the Sobranje depended on the support of the 
forty Moslem deputies, who naturally received their mot d’ordre 
from Constantinople, the conclusion of a Turco-Bulgarian 
agreement was easily attained, especially if it be kept in mind 
that Bulgaria’s rulers were always ready to sacrifice their 
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country’s interests to tlieir own. That a rapproclitment was 
effected at the time between Bulgaria and Turkey is certain, 
for Talaat repeatedly refers to it in his conyersations with the 
Bulgarian Ambassador in Constantinople, though the latter 
always expresses astonishment and doubt at the existence of 
such an understanding. Extracts from the Bulgarian Orange 
Book dispel every doubt on the subject, and it has since been 
revealed that a formal treaty was concluded between Bulgaria 
and Turkey on August 19, 191'!, tbe two contracting parties 
promising mutu.al support in case of an aggression on either 
party by another Balkan state. 

Talaat’s visit excited widespread comment in Sofia, and led 
the Opposition leaders to demand the holding of a Crown 
Council to deliberate on the general policy of the country. This 
demand was rejected, and as the Opposition began to show 
some signs of unrest the Government proclaimed martial law, 
by means of which it was able to control public manifestations 
and prevent all demonstrations in favour of Russia. Almost 
simultaneously the Government approached the Chamber with 
a demand for an extraordinary credit of 50,000,000 francs 
wherewith to cover the expenses of a possible mobilisation of 
the Army. This demand raised many protests among the 
ranks of the Opposition, as not being in keeping with the 
maintenance of neutrality and likely to fclurow grave doubts on 
the Government’s sincerity. The mining of the Varna harbour 
and the passage through Bulgaria of German sailors and war 
material en route for Constantinople further intensified the 
suspicion of the Opposition leaders as to the aims of the Govern- 
ment, and they addressed a communique to the nation exposing 
the Cabinet’s partiality and laying stress on the necessity of 
maintaining a strict neutrality. The Government, on the 
other hand, organised a so-called “ National League,” whose 
object was to inflame public opinion against Russia by repre- 
senting her as the chief cause of the disaster of 1913. WTiile 
public meetings were prohibited, the “ National League ” was 
given a free hand in the matter. At one of the first meetings 
held under its auspices the Opposition leaders were denounced 
as traitors, and a resolution was moved urging the Government 
to prosecute them for the anti-national spirit in which their 
recent communique was drafted. The pro-German proclivities 
of this organisation became more clearly defined when it began 
publishing manifestoes and pamphlets full of scurrilities against 
the Entente Bowers ; one of these publications, a booklet 
entitled Bulgaria and Russian Intrigues, being a compilation of 
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the foulest accusations against Russia and her representative 
in Sofia. 

These machinations against Russia, however, had the oppo- 
site effect to what was intended. The benevolence with which 
official circles countenanced all propaganda in favour of the 
Teutons raised the nation’s suspicion as to the secret intentions 
of the Cabinet, and the fear of seeing their country involved 
in the war on the side of the Central Powers led many Bul- 
garians to conclude that the best preventive was to declare 
themselves openly in favour of the Entente. 

It was not only among the peasantry that sympathy for 
Russia was all- dominant, but also among a large number of 
the intellectuals, whose views found expression in the Opposi- 
tion Press. 

Another source of irritation between Government and Oppo- 
sition was the former’s refusal to start negotiations with the 
Entente, giving as a pretext that such a course was inconsistent 
with a declaration of neutrality. The Opposition was loudly 
insistent on the necessity of negotiating with the Entente 
because of the fear lest Bulgaria should be confronted with the 
same dilemma as Belgium. The danger of a Russian Army 
appearing on the Romanian frontier and asking for a free passage 
through Bulgaria in order to attack Turkey, or succour Serbia, 
had to be faced, as well as the eventuality of an Austro-German 
Army breaking through Serbia, and marching to the relief of 
Turkey. The prevailing views are best reflected by the speeches 
of the Opposition leaders in the Sobranje in the latter half 
of November 1914, StambolhsM in especial calling for a 
Coalition Government and stating that the Government would 
not have remained neutral had not its belief in Germany’s 
victory been shaken by England’s adherence to France and 
Russia. No one could foresee which side would win, though 
the bulk of the Bulgarian people felt almost intuitively that 
the Entente would be victorious owing to England’s power of 
endurance. 

The autumn of 1914 was undoubhedly the most favourable 
time for winning over Bulgaria to the cause of the Allies. In 
spite of Russia’s recent unfriendly attitude towards Bulgaria 
and the scant consideration which Bulgarian claims had hitherto 
received from France and Britain, there was a strong and deep 
feeling among the masses in favour of Russia, wliilst a large 
portion of the intellectuals had been won over to the cause of 
the Allies by the latter’s declaration that they were fighting 
for the liberty of small nations, and the upholding of the 
n u — .7 
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principle of nationality, the application of which would fully 
satisfy Bulgarian aspirations. The enthusiasm and deep 
admiration for the Allied cause which their loudly-proclaimed 
championship of the liberties of small nations evoked in Bulgaria 
found expression in an article in the Preforets, which was written 
on the announcement of the first victory of the Marne : “ Not 
only Prance, but the entire world will remember the date, 
September 13, 1914, as one of the most glorious in history. 
This is a date of spiritual renovation for humanity. There is 
a Providence in this world, which punishes those who have 
forgotten honour and law, a Providence which to the cult of 
force opposes the invincible God of justice and reason.” 

Had the Allies, and especially Russia, departed from the 
dark paths of diplomacy and openly appealed to the nation, 
instead of to its unpopular Government, to participate in a 
joint attack on Turkey, there is little doubt that all the cunning 
of Ferdinand and his Ministers would have proved insufficient 
to stem the current of sympathy such an appeal would have 
aroused. Unfortunately, whatever communications the Entente 
Powers deemed opportune to make to Bulgaria were kept 
secret. The nation, believing that the Entente ireglected 
Bulgaria and that it evinced little sympathy for her aspirations, 
began to lose faith in the possibility of realising its country’s 
unity with the assistance of the Allies, and began to lend ear 
to the underhand machinations of the pro-German agents. 
This propaganda was daily growing more intense, for not only 
had the so-called “ independent” Press been suborned by the 
Germans, but also prominent members of the Government ; 
and as the Entente took no steps at first to counter this baneful 
agitation, it spread to quarters which were most inflammable 
and dangerous — to the Macedonian immigrants. Maddened 
by the oppressive rdgime the Serbians had introduced in 
Macedonia, they left no stone unturned to involve Bulgaria in 
a war against Serbia, which would bring freedom to their 
long-suffering country. And it was not long before the 
Bulgarian Government began to find in the ranks of these 
Macedonians some of its staunchest supporters, and to recruit 
some of its most dangerous agitators for the furtherance of its 
pro-German policy. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE PIlO-GEllMAN CAMPAIGN 

The behaviour of the Entente Powers towards Bulgaria after 
the second Balkan war furnished admirable material to the 
Teutons with which to work up popular feeling against the 
Allies. And the ill-advised visit of Tsar Nicholas of Russia 
to Constantsa in June 1914 , in the course of which he accepted 
the honorary colonelcy of a Romanian cavalry regiment, the 
first to enter the formerly Bulgarian town of Silistra, supplied 
an additional argument to the Russophobe party in power 
with which to convince the public that Russia was the arch- 
enemy. The Government partisans decried Russia’s attitude 
towards Bulgaria in 1913 as treasonable. After the Bulgarian, 
attack of June 29 , 1913 , it was affirmed, the Russian Ambassador 
influenced Danev to order the withdrawal of the Bulgarian 
troops, being assured that Russia would intervene. The 
promised intercession, however, never came, and the fratricidal 
struggle started afresh. To make matters worse, Romania 
was invited to complete Bulgaria’s discomfiture and allowed 
to share in her despoliation. All this in spite of the fact that 
Russia, by her treaty of 1902 with Bulgaria, guaranteed the 
latter’s territorial integrity. This territorial inviolability had 
even received further sanction by the St. Petersburg protocol, 
concluded in 1913 , under Russia’s auspices, by which a slice 
of Bulgarian territory had been transferred to Romania as 
compensation for Bulgaria’s expected acquisitions in Macedonia, 
The hostile attitude of the French Press since 1913 and the 
unfortunate suggestion made by a French Minister for a 
partition of Bulgaria were likewise recalled, and used to spread 
distrust as to the aims of the Allies. Great Britain’s behaviour 
was also held up to criticism. It was remarked that through 
the Treaty of London (May 1913 ) she had committed herself 
to supporting Bulgaria’s claim to the Enos-Midia Line, yet 
when the Turks took advantage of Bulgaria’s helplessness to 
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reoccupy Adrianople, nothing was done to defend Bulgaria’s 
cause. 

The war, as far as the Balkans were concerned, was a struggle 
between Russia and Austria, and Bulgaria, who had since her 
liberation wavered between a pro-Austrian and a pro-Russian 
policy, had to make a choice when the two great opponents 
had joined in final combat. A Russian victory seemed to hold 
out the worst prospects for Bulgaria, as it would have entailed 
the establishment of Russia in Constantinople and Thrace. 
The immediate neighbourhood of Russia was regarded as 
fraught with grave danger, owing to Russia’s policy of expansion 
and denationalisation. A Russian victory would likewise 
result in the creation of a large Yugoslav State on Bulgaria’s 
western frontier, a consummation which was anything but 
agreeable to the Bulgarian point of view, since it would have 
rendered the eventual retrocession of Macedonia to Bulgaria 
extremely problematical. 

An Austro-German victory on the other hand would involve 
the extinction of Serbia as an independent State, and a territorial 
increase of Bulgaria proportionate to the services she would 
have rendered to the Central Powers. The risk of de- 
nationalisation from Germany was infinitesimal as compared 
with that from Russia, for between Germany and Bulgaria 
lay the compact masses of Austrian Slavs, Hungarians and 
Romanians. 

These and similar arguments, as well as the most exaggerated 
reports of the exploits of the German arms, were daily circulated 
through the medium of the “ independent ” Press, and con- 
tributed to a gradual cooling of the pro-Entente sympathies, 
which had been so readily aroused by the chivalrous proclama- 
tion of the Allies on behalf of oppressed nationalities. 

The Parliamentary Opposition was still working in favour 
of the formation of a Coalition Cabinet, not only because it 
desired to counterbalance the pro-German proclivities of the 
Ministry, but also in order to become acquainted with the 
propositions which had been communicated to the Government, 
and which the latter had only partly divulged. This demand 
for the formation of a Coalition Ministry was more than justifi- 
able, considering the renewed agitation in favour of an invasion 
of Macedonia. The Macedonians took, as was to be expected, 
a prominent part in it, and one of the most attractive arguments 
advanced by them to justify such an act was that Serbia would 
soon succumb to the Austrian onslaught, and that it was 
necessary to forestall an Austrian occupation of Macedonia, an 
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action to which the Entente would not take exception, for it 
was to its advantage to have Bulgarians rather than Austrians 
in Macedonia. 

The cooling of the pro-Russian enthusiasm was partly due 
to the polemics in which the Russian Press was indulging 
against Bulgaria. One of her most virulent detractors was the 
well-known Russian writer Leonid Andreyev, who maliciously 
dubbed Bulgaria “ the Slav Judas,” obviously forgetting that 
the history of other Slav States is not particularly edifying 
when viewed from the point of Slav solidarity. 

The strengthening of the German hold on the country could 
also be detected by the intensified propaganda which was 
carried on by German emissaries under the benevolent protection 
of the Government. In spite of the prohibition of political 
meetings, permission was granted to Parvus, the notorious 
German propagandist, to make speeches advocating Bulgaria’s 
intervention in the war on the side of the Germanic Powers. 
Parvus’ argument was that a German victory was the only 
guarantee for the independence and free national development 
of the Balkan States, and that Russia’s installation in Con- 
stantinople was fraught with the gravest danger for their 
national liberties. These speeches of Parvus were re-echoed 
throughout Bulgaria, and practically secured for the Germans 
the support of the extreme Socialists. 

Considering the clever and methodical manner in which the 
German agents were working to win over public opinion, one 
marvels at the paucity of the results they obtained. So deep- 
rooted were the sympathies of the masses for Russia that 
nothing could alienate them, and it- was an unpardonable 
omission on the part of the Entente Powers, and especially of 
Russia, not to have followed the example of Germany and 
sent a few emissaries to stir up the dormant pro-Russian 
feelings of the peasantry. Such a course would have set the 
country ablaze with enthusiasm, and would in all probability 
have resulted in the discomfiture of the Government, which 
maintained itself in power by the goodwill of the Crown, the 
financial help of the Germans, and the support of the Moslem 
deputies in the Chamber. Unfortunately the Entente never 
attempted to exploit the immense advantage it possessed in 
Bulgaria, the deep and sincere affection of the peasantry and 
of most of the intellectuals for the Russian people. It chose 
to carry on pourparlers in secret, never making known its 
intentions to the public, and thereby played into the hands 
of its enemies, for whenever under the stress of public opinion 
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the Bulgarian Government felt constrained to make a com- 
munication about the negotiations it carried on -with the 
Entente, it did so in a half-hearted way, always distorting 
maliciously the gist of these propositions, and thereby power- 
fully contributing to strengthen the disillusion of the 
Ententophils, 



CHAPTER XV 


THE NEGOTIATIONS 

The first note the Entente addressed to Bulgaria was handed 
in by the Russian Ambassador in Sofia on August 7, 1914. 
It invited Bulgaria to renew her traditional ties with the 
Tsardom and begin pourparlers in order to adjust the interests 
of the two countries, and warned her not to stir up troubles in 
Macedonia. The Sofia Government answered two days later, 
stating that it would do everything possible to prevent the 
passage of armed bands into Macedonia, but passed over in 
silence the subject of pourparlers. This guarded reply did not 
at all please the Russian Government, and on August 12 it 
forwarded another note expressing its displeasure. Bulgaria 
was invited to preserve a benevolent neutrality, and to oppose 
every aggressive movement on the part of Turkey, Russia 
offering in exchange to secure for Bulgaria at the termination 
of the war extensive territorial acquisitions conforming to her 
national aspirations. In answer to the above the Bulgarian 
Cabinet officially proclaimed on the following day its decision 
to observe a strict neutrality. This was undoubtedly a very 
discourteous way of answering a proposition emanating from 
a Great Power like Russia, and clearly characterised the 
unfriendliness of official Bulgarian circles. Their hostility was 
further emphasised when, after ignoring the invitation to 
negotiate ■with Russia, they started conducting pourparlers 
with the Turkish Minister Talaat Bey and entered into an 
understanding with him. The Sofia Cabinet was entirely in 
the hands of Ferdinand, who, after the Treaty of Bucharest 
(1913), must, it was believed, have secretly, and without the 
Icnowledge of his Ministers, bound himself to Austria ; at any 
rate Austrian influence was paramount in Bulgaria in 1914, 
and this was acknowledged by ail. 

As the Russian soundings received no response, the repre- 
sentatives of the three Entente Powers made further advances 
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to Bulgaria in November 1914, promising, provided she 
observed a strict neutrality, to compensate her on the termina- 
tion of the war mth the cession of Thrace as far as the line 
Enos-Miclia, and certain territories in Macedonia. The three 
notes were not identical in form. The British preceded the 
Trench and Russian notes by ten days, and stated that 
the compensations offered were to be granted in case Bulgaria 
associated herself with the Entente against Turkey : this 
proviso not appearing in the notes of the two other Powers. 

To all these, the Sofia Cabinet curtly replied that it did not 
consider it advisable to depart from the neutrality it had 
proclaimed. 

The Russian Government tried next to approach Bulgaria 
through its Minister in Serbia. It suggested on December 19, 
1914 that if Bulgaria would decide to attack Turkey, the 
Entente would guarantee to Bulgaria the retrocession of the 
uncontested zone in Macedonia, of the Southern Dobruia, and 
of Thrace as far as the Enos-Midia line. It met, however, with 
scant success, judging from the answer it evoked, which clearly 
proved that the Bulgarian Government meant to prevaricate. 
At about the same period the Reichspost published an interview 
with MomchUov, the vice-president of the Sobranje, couched in 
the most friendly terms for Austria, and expressing suspicion 
of Russia. Notwithstanding these repeated rebukes the 
Russian Ambassador in Serbia seriously set to work to hiducc 
the Serbian Government to make large territorial concessions 
to Bulgaria, in Macedonia, with the object of winning her over 
to the Entente, This attempt met with a stubborn refusal 
on the part of Serbia. The difficulties the Russian Minister 
had to contend wth were further increased by the pro-German 
declarations which G^nadiev, a member of the Bulgarian 
Government, made at the end of January 1915 in Rome. In 
spite of all these obstacles, however, the Entente Powers con- 
tinued to use their influence with Serbia to wring concessions 
from her oir behalf of Bulgaria, and this diplomatic pressure 
increased when the hope of Bulgaria joining the Entente 
appeared to materialise ; for the Bulgarian Government, 
labouring under the anxiety caused by the rumoured Dardanelles 
expedition, showed itself more inclined than formerly to pursue 
negotiations, and intimated that it must have some more definite 
and tangible offers, Eor a short period, and while it appeared 
that the Straits would be forced, the Sofia Cabinet showed 
Itself toore tractable ; there was even some talk in the spring 
of 1915 of the formation of a Coalition Government, which 
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would inspire more confidence in the Allies. Unfortunately the 
failure of the Dardanelles expedition brought about a reaction, 
and the hope of Bulgaria altering her standpoint vanished. 

The Allied Powers naade a further attempt on May 29, 1915 
to win over Bulgaria by the offer of Thrace as far as the line 
Enos-Midia, and of the uncontested zone in Macedonia, subject 
to Serbia’s obtaining Bosnia and Hercegovina. They further 
promised to use their good offices to secure Kavalla and the 
Ddbruja for Bulgaria. In order to dispel any favourable 
impression this offer might have made, Austria submitted on 
June 6, 1915 a more alluring proposal. Bulgaria in return for 
her neutrality was to obtain at the end of the war the whole of 
Serbian Macedonia, and a part of the territories attributed to 
Greece and Romania by the treaty of Bucharest (1913), in 
case these States declared war on the Central Powers. 

A reply was returned to the Entente note on June 14, con- 
taining no binding statement, and asking for further explana- 
tions. _ These were furnished on August 3, and the Allies added 
to their previous communication the assurance that they would 
not permit either Serbia or Greece to annex any tei'ritory 
before they had handed over to Bulgaria the regions promised 
by the Entente to the latter. 

In the meantime the Sofia Government, under the auspices 
of the Central Powers, was conducting negotiations with Turkey 
for the retrocession to Bulgaria of the right bank of the River 
Maritsa near Adrianople. The Bulgarian claims were originally 
much more extensive, and comprised the whole of north- 
western Thrace, bounded to the cast by the Enos-Midia line. 
These negotiations were bound up with those which Bulgaria 
was conducting with the Central Powers, and aimed at the 
formal entry of Bulgaria into the Central Alliance. The natural 
turn for bargaining in Oriental peoples contributed to an undue 
prolongation of these pourparlers, which began in May 1915 
and dragged out until September. The territorial demands 
Bulgaria formulated were not regarded by the Turks as a bribe 
for her neutrality, but as the price of her active participation 
in the war on the side of the Central Powers. The Turkish 
Grand Vizier in a conversation with the Bulgarian Ambassador 
in Constantinople on June 5, 1915 is reported to have said : 

“ Bulgaria pledged herself to maintain a benevolent neutrality 
towards Turkey in an agreement signed on August 19, 1914 , 
and if Turkey is to make territorial concessions to Bulgaria, the 
latter must indicate what she will give in exchange,” ^ Giving 

‘ Bulgarian Oran^B Book, p. 702. 
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to the mutual suspicion with which both the negotiating parties 
viewed each other, every eflort was made to render the Turco- 
Bulgarian agreement interdependent with that entered into 
between Bulgaria and the Austro-Germans. Hizov, the Bul- 
garian Ambassador in Berlin, reports as follows to his Govern- 
ment on August 26, 1915 : “ In my opinion the agreement 
with Turkey should not be signed now, but simultaneously 
with our impending agreement with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. The two compacts should even be made inter- 
dependent ; in this manner our understanding with Turkey 
will receive the sanction of Germany and Austria, and the 
invasion of Serbia will be assured. This will also give us 
sufficient time to justify ourselves before Bulgarian and foreign 
publie opinion for the conclusion of these two agreements.” * 
The military convention and treaty between Bulgaria and 
the Central Powers were signed on September 6, 1915. They 
guaranteed to Bulgaria, in exchange for her active participation 
in the invasion of Serbia, the whole of Serbian Macedonia, and 
eastern Serbia as far as the River Morava. The date of the 
opening of the military campaign was fixed for October 6, 
1915, on the part of the Austro-Germans, and for October 11 
on the part of the Bulgarians. Germany bound herself to 
send German troops to the Bulgarian Black Sea Coast, and 
Turkish troops to Bede Agach, to oppose any landing on the 
part of Russian or of Anglo-French troops. 

The Entente Powers had apparently not yet been put out of 
countenance by the mortifications Ferdinand and his Ministers 
had repeatedly caused them, and on September 14, 1915 made 
one more offer to Bulgaria. The offer was identical with that 
of May 31, but this time the cession of the uncontested zone 
in Macedonia was not made subject to Serbia’s receiving Bosnia 
and Hercegovina. The Entente Powers pledged themselves to 
guarantee this territory to Bulgaria in case she concluded a 
military understanding with them and agreed to declare war 
on Turkey. 

The Bulgarian Government made no reply until October 4. 
It had even proceeded to mobilise the Army in order to carry 
out its engagements to Germany, though it simultaneously 
issued the most formal assurances as to its resolve to remain 
neutral. There as.surances, however, could hardly be taken 
reriottsly, for immediately on the issue of the mobilisation order 
Turkey, in accordance with an agreement come to, but not 
then signed, on July IT, transferred to Bulgaria all her territory 
' B«lg«*iOia Orange Book. Dooument 1036. 
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on the right bank of the Maritsa, as well as the triangle (just 
north of Adrianople) between the Tunja, the Maritsa and the 
frontier ; it was therefore easy to guess that the cession of this 
region was the price paid by Turkey for Bulgaria’s military in- 
tervention. Owing to the lack of trust Turkey only paid the 
agreed price after Bulgaria gave cogent proofs of her resolve to 
carry out her part of the agreement, and these proofs consisted 
in the mobilisation of her Army. 

At last the truth began to dawn on the diplomatists of the 
Entente, and on October 4 the Russian Minister and his British 
and French colleagues addressed an ultimatum to Bulgaria, 
summoning her to break off relations with the Central Powers, 
fahing which they threatened to leave the coimtry. Such was 
the duplicity of the Bulgarian Government that on October 4, 
prior to its receiving the above ultimatum, it had the impu- 
dence to address a further note to the Allied Powers asMng 
for further elucidation of their communication of September 14 ; 
the aim pursued being to fortify the delusion that still prevailed 
in some Entente quarters that the Sofia Government could 
yet be won over. The Bulgarian Government’s reply to the 
ultimatum was permeated with the same spirit of double-dealing 
which had characterised all its dealings with the Entente. It 
refused to break off relations with the Central Powers, pretend- 
ing that this would involve a violation of its neutrality, and 
indignantly denied the presence of German officers in Sofia, 
when it was known for a fact that the Sofia War Office was 
full of them. Naturally, such an answer would not he regarded 
as satisfactory. The representatives of the Entente departed 
from Sofia on October 7, 1915, and four days later, on the pre- 
arranged date, the Bulgarian Army crossed the Serbian 
frontier. 

It must be noted, however, that Bulgaria’s participation in 
the war against Serbia was only made possible by Romania’s 
and Greece’s inaction, and that the Governments of these two 
States are morally responsible for Bulgaria’s murderous attack on 
Serbia. They might have again prevented Serbia’s overthrow 
as they did at the beginning of the war through their timely 
warnings to the Sofia Government. Romania and Greece, 
however, had long since been hypnotised by Germany, and 
their attitude, instead of discouraging, on the contrary con- 
firmed Tsar Eerdmand in his decision to stab Serbia in the 
back. Quotations from the Bulgarian Orange Book fully 
corroborate the above statement : v. Documents 847, 881, 716, 
1049, 1072 and 1099, 
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Entente diplomacy is largely to blame for permitting Bul- 
garia to throw in her lot with the Central Powers, and thus 
unduly prolong the war. One cannot imagine why no steps 
were taken to eneourage the Bulgarian Parliamentary Opposi- 
tion in its struggle against Ferdinand, or, if this were not easily 
realisable, why a free hand was not given to Serbia to attack 
Bulgaria prior to the concentration of the Bulgarian Army. 
King Constantine was allowed without serious protest to break 
his treaty obligations to Serbia and, contrary to all reasonable 
expectations, to dismiss Vcnizclos from office, for no better 
reason than that the latter was resolved to prevent a Bulgarian 
attack on Serbia. And thus Entente politicians, after being 
hoodwinked by Tsar Ferdinand for a whole year, allowed 
themselves to be flouted by King Constantine for an even longer 
period, and thereby unwittingly provided the Kaiser and his 
confederates with an inexhaustible theme of jokes and merri- 
ment. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE FIGHT OF THE OPPOSITION 

After the spirited fight which the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Opposition had undertaken against the Government’s poliey 
in the autumn of 1914 eame a certain relaxation in their efforts, 
whieh was due partly to the Cabinet’s implieit and reiberated 
promises that it would not undertake any important decision 
without consulting the Opposition. The Government even 
made capital out of its purported resolve to maintain neutrality 
by accusing the Opposition of cherishing warlike designs in 
favour of the Entente. At the municipal elections held in 
Sofia in May 1915 Radoslavov publicly declared that “ who- 
ever voted for the Opposition voted for war.” The majority 
of the electors, however, in spite of their aversion from war, 
voted against the Government (11,738 votes for the Opposition 
as against 6,701 for the Government). Even this result gives 
only a faint idea of the unpopularity of Radoslavov, for it 
was attained only after several thousands of Macedonian 
refugees had been compelled to vote in favour of the Govern- 
ment candidates by the threat of having their allowances 
suspended. Himdreds of provincial officials were likewise 
brought to Sofia to swell the number of Government supporters 
and, to crown all, 400 gipsies were provided with voting papers, 
in spite of the law, which denies them the right to vote 1 
The sudden dismissal on August 19, 1915 of General Fichev, 
the War Minister, and the nomination in his stead of General 
Jekov, loiown as an extreme pro-German, again .spurred on 
the Opposition to activity. After repeated consultations it 
addressed a long appeal to the nation, asldng it to protest 
against Radoslavov’s refusal to convoke the Sobranje, and 
against the foreign policy he was forcing on the country. The 
Agrarian organisation, the most numerous Opposition group 
hi the Sobranje, held a conference on August 27, and decided 
to send a deputation to Radoslavov, bearing a strongly-worded 
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protest against the Government’s policy. Unfortunately some 
members of this party acted in a manner which encouraged 
Radoslavov to assume that the protest was made for appear- 
ance’ sake only, and that in reality he could count on the 
Agrarians. Turlakov, the present Minister of Finance, 
frightened by the tempestuous language of Radoslavov, endea- 
voured to calm him by assuring him that the wording of the 
resolution should not be interpreted as a threat, but as a 
demand for a few Ministerial portfolios 1 
On September 10 the Agrarian leaders, who at their previous 
interview with Radoslavov had received the most formal 
assurances that the Government would not depart from its 
policy of neutrality, had another meeting with him in order 
to obtain some elucidation on the object of the prolonged stay 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg and of German officials in Sofia. 
Then for the first time Radoslavov spoke franldy, and he 
informed his astounded visitors that everything had been 
settled, that Bulgaria had joined the Central Powers, and would 
declare war towards the middle of October. To the indignant 
protests of the Agrarians Radoslavov calmly replied that the 
war was drawing to its close, that Russia had been crippled, 
and that the Govermnent’s duty was to range the country on 
the side of the victors. The Agrarians immediately communi- 
cated this information to the rest of the Opposition, which met 
to deliberate on the measures to be taken. At this meeting 
the only decision arrived at was that of soliciting an audience 
from Ferdinand. The Opposition leaders, cowed by the terror 
which the Government w'as exerting, refused to listen to the 
Radical deputy Kosturkov, who entreated and enjoined his 
colleagues of the Opposition to organise mass meetings through- 
out the country, each party despatching delegates to all the 
provincial towns and arranging for a monster national protest 
in order to intimidate the Cabinet. This plan, Kosturkov 
admitted, might entail the imprisonment and even the death 
of the organisers, but the sacrifice of a few tens or hundreds of 
lives was, he thought, justifiable in view of the seriousness of 
the situation ; the country ought to be saved, even through a 
revolution, fox the latter was by far the lesser evil. This pro- 
posal of the Radicals did not find favour ; even the leaders of 
the Social-Democrats, and of the Agrarians, Sakuzov and Stam- 
holilski, were averse from taking such extreme measures, and 
they decided to issue a manifesto in the joint names of these 
two parties on September 13. In this manifesto the nation 
was warned against the adventurous designs of the Cabinet. 
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A Balkan Alliance was pointed out as being the best safeguard 
against all foreign intervention. The Government, it was 
stated, was accepting orders from Vienna and was preparing 
to march against Serbia, becoming a blind tool of Austria, who 
was opposed to a Serbo-Bulgarian understanding. If Bulgaria 
became involved in the war she would have to fight not only 
her neighbours, but also the Great Powers, and this was 
beyond her strength. In conclusion, the people were asked 
by means of meetings and protests to influence the Government 
to convoke the Sobranje and let the representatives of the 
nation decide its fate. This manifesto had little effect on the 
public, for owing to the severe measures of the police it was 
foimd almost impossible to circulate it. 

In answer to their request for an audience. Tsar Ferdinand 
received the Opposition leaders on September 17 ; they 
unanimously declared that it was essential to form a Coalition 
Ministry before taking any binding decision, and that they 
were opposed to the conclusion of an agreement with Germany. 
Geshov drew the King’s attention to the danger of Bulgaria 
being forced to wage war on three fronts, and to the probable 
prolonged duration of the war owing to Britaiir’s power of 
endurance. Tsanov, the leader of the Radicals, denounced in 
forcible words the premeditated action against Russia : “You 
wish to entangle Bulgaria in a war against her liberator. This 
you cannot do, for it is against our country’s real interests 
and our secular traditions. If such an act is committed it will 
have the most terrible consequences, for it will inevitably entail 
the definite destruction of Bulgaria.” 

Stamboliiski was even more outspoken in his remonstrances, 
and he read a long resolution on behalf of the Agrarian organisa- 
tion, which may be summarised as follows : 

A war on the side of the Central Powers would be a veritable 
adventure, for it would hurl the nation, the State and the 
dynasty over a precipice. Bulgaria was not strong enough to 
fight against all her neighbours and four Great Powers. Such 
a decision not only did not meet with the nation’s approval, 
but would even arouse its opposition. Heaps of telegrams 
had been received by him, as well as copies of those addressed 
to Radoslavov, m which the nation emphatically declared 
itself against the rumoured decision of the Government, and 
what was most significant was that these telegrams emanated 
also from partisans of Radoslavov. In 1913 the Agrarians 
were enjoined by the nation to search and punish those who 
were responsible for the catastrophe, and Ferdinand was con- 
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sidered the chief culprit. As the Agrarians were afraid that 
internal troubles might lead to a fresh invasion of the country 
they then resisted this demand. Ferdinand, however, should 
take note that if he again repeated the criminal act he com- 
mitted in 1913, the members of the Agrarian Organisation 
would do nothing to appease the discontent of the nation, but 
they themselves would become its mouthpiece, and would not 
hesitate to communicate to the King the nation’s severe but 
just verdict. 

All the persuasiveness and all the threats of the Opposition 
proved unavailing in moving Ferdinand, and the decree for 
the mobilisation of the Army was made public on September 22. 
Two days later the Narod, the Press organ of the Social-Demo- 
crats, published a protest in the name of that party addressed 
to Radoslavov against the warlike policy of the Cabinet and 
its efforts to entangle Bulgaria in the war, contrary to her 
will. Peace was insisted upon, an understanding with the 
neighbouring States was advocated, and the convocation of 
the Sobranje was again strongly demanded. 

At the same time the Opposition continued its deliberations. 
On September 27 Ferdinand endeavoured to seduce Malinov 
into granting his support to the pro-German policy. He was 
asked to enter the Radoslavov Cabinet, in which one or two 
portfolios would be reserved for him and his adherents. Malinov 
inquired whether his participation in the Cabinet could tend 
to influence the pro-German policy, and when he discovered 
that Bulgaria had been irrevocably bomid to the Central Powers 
he refused to lend his support. The Opposition next em- 
powered Malinov to visit, on behalf of all its members, the 
representatives of the Entente and persuade them not to 
break off relations with Bulgaria, but, on the contrary, to 
hasten the landing of Entente troops in Salonika for the pur- 
pose of occupying Macedonia, which step might influence the 
Bulgarian Cabinet to reconsider its decision. Had the Entente 
been able to despatch in time sufficient troops for this purpose, 
it is probable that it would have baffled the German plans ; 
for the Bulgarian Government was counting largely on the 
Macedonians to carry through its schemes. The latter had, 
several months previously, made it known to the Eirtente 
representatives in Sofia that if British troops occupied Mace- 
donia and promises were made that it would be ceded to 
Bulgaria at the end of the war, they would adopt the necessary 
measures to> render ineffective any resistance on Ferdinand’s 
And this was no empty threat on their part, for they 
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were all-powerful in Bulgaria, and would not scruple at the 
methods they employed to carry through their plans. The 
Entente, unfortunately, did not possess sufficient troops for 
this purpose at the time the proposal was made, but this did 
not discourage the Macedonians, who offered to send their 
own men instead, dressed in British uniforms. Had the 
Serbian Government given its consent to the eventual transfer 
of Macedonia to Bulgaria, a solution would have been found ; 
owing, however, to Serbia’s persistent refusal it proved impos- 
sible for the Entente to come to a satisfactory arrangement 
regarding the Macedonians, so Bulgaria finally lost faith in the 
Allies, and turned to the Germans. The latter, who understood 
better the psychology of Balkan peoples, received them 
with open arms and made exceedingly good use of them. The 
Bulgarian Government was ordered to mobilise all Macedonians 
in Bulgaria, and when this armed force was ready, and in a 
position to overawe the non-contents, the mobilisation of the 
Bulgarian Army was decreed. Cowed and terrorised, without 
any real leaders, the Bulgarian peasantry submitted ; the few 
cases of mutiny and insubordination, such as happened in the 
27th Infantry Regiment, were ruthlessly suppressed, and the 
nation allowed itself to be led to butchery. A revolution in 
Bulgaria, if it did not receive active help and moral encourage- 
ment from abroad, was not likely to succeed, as was admitted 
by all the Opposition, when the proposal was mooted by 
Kosturkov, one of the leaders of the Radicals ; but it must 
be admitted that the latter have ethically and mentally out- 
distanced the bulk of thek countrymen, and that they reason 
more like Western Europeans than Bulgarians. 


•R.-p,, — 8 



CHAPTER XVII 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 1915 

By October 11, 1915 the mobilisation and concentration of 
the Bulgarian Army had been completed, and military opera- 
tions were ordered to begin. The Bulgarian forces operating 
against Serbia were divided into two armies ; the First under 
Lieut.-General Boyaiiev, 120,000 strong, occupied a front ex- 
tending from the Danube to Stresha, a point south-west of Trn 
and near the junction of the old Bulgarian, Serbian and Turkish 
frontiers ; ^ and the Second under Major-General Todorov, 
60,000 strong, which held a front extending from Stresha to, 
and down, the valley of the Struma. To this Second Army 
were subsequently added two more Divisions, the 7th and 2nd, 
bringing up its strength to 120,000 men. Two Divisions, the 
4th and 6th, were left to watch the Romanian frontier, and 
one Division, the 10th, was sent to guard the coast near Dede 
Agach. The 2nd Division, which was subsequently incor- 
porated in the Second Army, was at the opening of hostilities 
in the Struma valley, entrusted with the task of watching the 
Greek frontier. 

The plan of campaign was that the First Army should invade 
Serbia and effect a junction with the Austro-German forces, 
which had already crossed the Danube, while the Second 
Army cut the communications between Serbia and Macedonia, 
and prevented the Serbian forces from retreating into Mace- 
donia, or any help reaching them from Salonika. 

Between October 14 and 27, the First Army succeeded in 
penetrating into the valley of the Timok, and occupying the 
towns of Zajefiar, Knjaievac* and Pirol, its northern wing 
effecting a junction with the Austro-German forces on October 27. 
The advance of the troops was greatly delayed by the heavy 

« Sotw fifty miles north-west of Sofia, v. Map on p. 147. 

‘ Pronownco ^yechar, Knyazheyats, etc. In Serbo-Croatian, o = ta, S = oh, 
“JT, i m5sh, 0 =>taain” ereatwre.” 
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rains and swollen streams. The Second Army’s advance was 
more rapid. After giving battle at Kriva-Palanka, it advanced 
on Kumanovo, which it entered on October 20. 

An independent force composed of three regiments and one 
cavalry brigade had also been formed with the object of 
operating between the First and Second Armies. Its objective 
was to occupy Vranja, on the railway line Nish-Salonika, cut 
the railway line, and turn north to support the action of the 
First Army. This operation met with success, Vranja being 
taken on October 16. Simultaneously a part of the 2nd Divi- 
sion, which w'as watching the Greek frontier, s directed to 
cut the railway line at Udovo, on the Vardar, wnile a Cavalry 
Division concentrated at Kyustendil was ordered to advance 
on Veles (Koprulii) and protect the flank of the Second Array. 

After the capture of Kumanovo the main forces of the Second 
Army were directed against Skoplje (Uskiib) and Kachanik, while 
strong detachments were sent northward in support of tlie troops 
which had seized Vranja, and which were advancing north on 
Leskovac, Another detachment was sent southward towards 
Veles, to arrest the advance of Entente troops, which were 
moving up the Vardar valley, and had already reached Krivolak. 
On October 23, Skoplje was taken ; as the Serbian forces 
opposmg the Second Army had been dispersed, the latter was 
ordered to occupy defensive positions at Kachanik and con- 
centrate its forces against the Entente troops. About that 
date it was reinforced by the 7th Division, and parts of the 
5th brought up from the Romanian frontier. On October 80 
Veles was taken. 

After October 29 the operations developed as follows : The 
First Army was directed to take Nish, and began its attack 
on that town on November 3. It met with stubborn resistance 
on the part of the Serbians, but after heavy losses succeeded 
in breaking mto the town on November 6. The Serbians 
continued, however, to resist in the sector Nish-Pirot, and it 
was only after the Second Army had begun to threaten Leskovac 
that the Serbians retreated. On November 7 Leskovac was 
occupied, and railway communications were established between 
the First and Second Armies and with the Austro-German 
troops. After the capture of Nish the First Army continued 
the pursuit of the Serbians in the direction Prokuplje-Kursumlija. 

After the splitting up of the Second Array its position became 
increasingly difficult, for the Serbians, in retreat from Nish, 
began to exert great pressure in the direction of Gujilane and 
Bujanovee (north of Skoplje). By November 6 new orders were 
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issued to the Second Army : to act on the defensive against 
the Entente troops, and take the offensive against the Serbians, 
with the object of impeding their retreat towards Pristina and 
Prizren. 

On November 9 the First Army holding the line Aleksinac- 
Nish-Leskovac was ordered to cross the Morava and advance 
on Pristina. The Serbians opposed stubbornly the passage of 
the Morava. The 6th and 9lh Divisions were unable to effect 
a crossing, and the 1st Division was then ordered to carry out 
a flank movement from Leskovac, while the 8th Division was 
sent south to Macedonia by way of Vranja and Bujanovee to 
support the Second Army. The Serbian resistance was finally 
overcome, and Prokuplje was taken on November 14 by the 
First Army, after which it continued its advance on Pristina. 
The aim of this Army was to delay the withdrawal of the 
Serbians until the Second Army had cut off their retreat. By 
November 19 the encirclement of Pristina began by both the 
First and Second Armies. After a vain effort on the part of 
the Serbians to break through towards Skoplje, they began 
retreatmg in the direction of Prizren. On November 23 the 
First Bulgarian Army entered Pristina, and with the fall of this 
town the Serbian resistance broke. 

The operations against Pristina were supported also by those 
detachments of the Bulgarian Army lying in the neighbourhood 
of Leskovac which, after pressing westward and capturing 
Gnjilane on November 15, participated in the taking of Pri§- 
tina. Parts of the First and Second Armies continued the 
pursuit of the retreating Serbians towards Prizren, which fell 
on the 29th. After this event the 3rd Division was sent to 
take up a position to the west of the town, while the rest of the 
Army was sent to Macedonia. The operations against the 
main Serbian forces were considered as terminated after the 
Serbian Army’s withdrawal into Albania. A brigade was sent 
on November 22 from Skoplje to clear Western Macedonia. It 
occupied Debar and Okhrida on December 6, and Struga on 
December 11, driving the Serbian forces towards Elbasan, east 
of which town the Bulgarians stopped their pursuit and en- 
trenched themselves. 

The campaign in Macedonia developed as follows : towards 
the end of October, after the 7th Division and parts of the 
5feh had reinforced the Second Army, and Veles had been 
captured, orders were received to keep on the defensive until 
the operations in Serbia had been completed. No operations 
of any importance were made except the capture of Prilep on 
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November 16 by the Cavalry Division. The advance against 
the Entente troops began on December 4. The latter, realising 
that they could be of no further assistance to their Serbian 
Allies, -vvho had withdraivn into Albania, had already begun 
to retreat, all the more since their retreat along the Ime of the 
Vardar was threatened by a Bulgarian advance from Prilep 
and the Chema. Simultaneously the 2nd Division, reinforced 
by a brigade, resumed its attack on Udovo and the Vardar 
railway line, menacing the communications of the Entente 
troops. The attempt against Udovo, however, failed, and 
after some severe engagements with the rearguard of the 
Entente troops, the latter succeeded in withdrawing into Greek 
territory. 

By December 12 the Greek frontier was reached, and the 
Bulgarian Army, having received strict orders not to penetrate 
into Greece, ceased its pursuit and began to take up positions 
along the Greek frontier. December 12 may be considered as 
the date on which the whole of Serbian Macedonia came under 
Bulgarian occupation, Monastir having already fallen on 
December 4. The total number of prisoners captured during 
the campaign in Serbia and Macedonia was about 50,000 
Serbians and 1,200 British and French, and the number of 
guns taken 874. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR 

After Bulgaria’s intervention the Opposition suspended the 
campaign it had hitherto waged against the Radoslavov Cabinet. 
This conciliatory attitude, however, did not mean approval of 
the Government’s policy, for it was solely dictated by patriotic 
motives. It was generally held that it would be unpatriotic 
to place obstacles in the way of the realisation of the national 
aspirations. For both Opposition and Government were aim- 
ing, more or less, at the same object, viz. the unification of the 
Bulgarian nation. Their differences arose not from a diversity 
in aims, but in methods by which these aims should be realised. 
As the Opposition had been unable to apply its method — ^that 
of a co-operation with the Entente — it reconciled itself to what 
had occurred, and though it did not help, it did not hamper 
the work of the Government. 

It is true that the territorial claims wliich the Government 
enunciated overlapped considerably those which the majority 
of the nation approved and considered as legitimate, but these 
extreme claims, such as the demand for the Morava district 
and even that for the northern Ddbruja, which warrant the quali- 
fication of Bulgarian aspirations as imperialistic, did not find 
any widespread support among the ranks of the Opposition. 
On the other hand, the claims to Macedonia and to the southern 
D6bni|a were, and remam, justifiable, so long as the principle 
of nationality is held to be the criterion by which territorial 
pretensions are decided ; it would therefore be unjust to 
condemn the Bulgarian people for lending its support to a 
policy whose apparent purpose was the unification into one 
body politic of the dispersed members of the Bulgarian nation. 

It is a well-known fact that the ethnical frontiers of Bulgaria 
Overflow to a great extent its political ones, and this is cor- 
roborated by official documents, whose importance is further 
emphasised by the fact that they were drawn up prior to the 

m 
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creation of a Bulgarian State, and were therefore entirely due 
to the sincere conviction of their authors as to the ethnical 
boundaries of Bulgaria. 

These documents are : (1) The Turkish Imperial Firman of 
February 29, 1870, establishing the Bulgaiian Exarchate over 
regions mainly peopled by Bulgarians, and comprising part of 
Macedonia, the Morava district (which after its incorporation 
in Serbia in 1878 has been Serbised), and the entire Dobruja. 
(2) The decision of the Constantinople Conference of 1876, 
creating two autonomous Bulgarian provinces, compiising 
practically the same territory as was placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bulgarian Exarchate. (3) The Treaty of San 
Stefano (1878) which, though it excluded northern Dobruja 
from the confines of Bulgaiia, embraced all Macedonia in the 
Bulgarian State. 

While Ferdinand and liis Ministers aimed at securing for 
Bulgaria the hegemony of the Balkans under the segis of Ger- 
many, the nation as a whole was inspired by much loftier 
motives, for its aim was not hegemony, but the liberation of 
its enslaved brethren, the Macedonians : an ideal which had 
continually been held before its eyes since Bulgaria’s emancipa- 
tion from the Turkish yoke. The people could neither conceive 
nor realise that their action tended to defeat the very purpose 
they were fighting for, and that by lending their support to a 
reactionary force which threatened to throttle the world’s 
liberties they were unwittingly imperilling their oivn indepen- 
dence. For this reason, while no adequate terms can be found 
to express the righteous indignation of fair-minded men at the 
behaviour of Ferdinand and his acolytes, nothing but com- 
miseration should be felt for their victims and dupes, whose 
chief fault ivas that they were politically minors, and unable 
to form a correct appreciation of events. 

The manifesto ‘ by which the declaration of war was announced 
to the Bulgarian people is in itself the greatest incriminating 
document against Ferdinand and his Ministers, being, in fact, 
a compilation of falsehoods intended to mislead the people, 
and clearly indicating the anxiety of Bulgaiia’s rulers to distort 
the truth. The Bulgarians were appealed to to defend their 
country from the Serbians, who were alleged to have invaded 
it, and they were asked to fight only against the Serbians in 
conjunction with the Austro-Germans. Macedonia was to be 
occupied with the apparent consent of both belligerent groups. 

1 The entire text of the manifoato is published in Bulgaria, Frobltmt and 
Politics, p. 102, Hoinemann, 1919. 
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It was further affirmed that the European war was drawing 
to its close, and the Bulgarians were given to understand that 
after a short scuffle with Serbia they would return to normal 
conditions. 

There were few protests against the war which had been 
forced on the nation, though several cases of mutiny occurred 
in the Army ; the public passively acquiesced in what had been 
done. Even the Social-Democrats in their organ * stated : 

“ Any effort to divert the 600,000 mobilised ineir from the 
path traced for them by the Government would be harmful. 
We hope, and believe, that such an attempt will not be made ; 
for, when a nation is going to join issue with others in fateful 
decisions, none of its mcm&rs should dare to weaken its unity.” 

In spite of the submissiveness of the Opposition, the Govern- 
ment did not dare convoke the Chamber on October 15, as was 
customary, but adjourned its convocation until December 15, 
in order to secure in the meantime some tangible results of 
its policy with which to silence the criticism of its opponents. 
The interval was used to institute proceedings against those 
deputies who had become implicated in the so-called Desclusi^res 
affair. For in the late summer of 1916 the Entente, taking a 
leaf out of Germany’s book, had attempted to suborn some 
of the Bulgarian deputies, using as their chief intermediary 
G^nadiev ; but the result was only a deplorable waste of money. 

It would not have mattered much after all if these activities 
had resulted only in the loss for the Entente of a few million 
francs, but unfortunately they had the most baneful influence 
on the Agrarian organisation. The Agrarian deputies who 
had been approached by the Allied agent were brought under 
the menace of a court-martial, and the Government, by threa- 
tening to prosecute them, whenever it was in difficulties 
obtained their support on questions in which the organisation 
they belonged to took the opposite view. This was the initial 
cause of the split in the Agrarian party. Those of its members 
who had once started on the wrong path let themselves be 
seduced by the offers made to them subsequently by tbe 
Government, and in a short time lost all compunction. The 
number of deputies against whom proceedings were instituted 
was forty, of whom thirty-nine were implicated in the Desclusi^res 
affair, and belonged either to 66nadiev’s group or to the 
Aparian organisation ; the fortieth was a solitary Radoslavist, 
Dr. T, Yankov, who had expressed iix his newspaper, the 
Balkmski Cmrrier, his conviction that the Entente would win. 

‘ Th« JSfarod, October 10, 1916. 
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The course of the trial was purposely delayed, and the legal 
proceedings dragged on for over a year, most of the incriminated 
deputies being allowed to participate all this time in the debates 
of the Sobranje. Among the implicated Agrarians was their 
leader Stamboliiski, who was also prosecuted for publishing and 
circulathig the speech he made during the audience Ferdinand 
had extended to the Opposition leaders on September 17, 1915 
{v. p. 111). Stamboliiski was tried and sentenced at once to 
life-long imprisonment. 

The successes of the Bulgarian Army in Macedonia made the 
Cabinet’s task of confronting the Chamber relatively easy, and 
when the Sobranje met on December 15, 1915, and was asked 
to vote the budget and the war credits, very few dissident 
voices were heard. Except for the Communists and the 
partisans of the Agrarian leader Dragiev, all the Opposition 
voted for these credits, though it still emphasised its disagree- 
ment with the maimer in which the Government had elected 
to solve the Macedonian question. It is interesting to note 
that even the Communists were seized with the war fever, and 
though they, for appearance’ sake, voted agauist the war credits, 
yet secretly they rejoiced at what had happened. 

The enthusiasm which the liberation of Macedonia aroused 
began to wane rapidly as the people began to realise that peace 
was not likely to be easily attained. Considerable annoyance 
was felt towards the Germans for their not permitting the 
Bulgarian Army to occupy Salonika out of consideration for 
Greek susceptibilities. This was the greatest mistake com- 
mitLed by Bulgaria, for the Salonika expedition of the Allies 
might have ended in a disaster for them had the Bulgarian 
Array persevered in its attacks in December 1915. The absence 
of a Balkan front would have prevented both Greece and 
Romania from joining the Entente, and Bulgaria’s situation 
would have remained exceedingly strong. The Germans, 
however, reckoned that if the Entente withdrew its army from 
Salonika, where it was engaged solely against Bulgarian troops, 
it would be used in France against the Germans, and they there- 
fore viewed the maintenance of the Salonika front as highly 
desirable. 

Dissatisfaction with the corrupt practices of the Administra- 
tion now began to make itself felt, all the more since important 
misappropriations were discovered in the funds destined for 
the Army’s supplies. Serious men began to calculate that the 
protraction of the war would create an unbearable financial 
burden, and thus when the Cabinet, in July 1916, asked the 
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Chamber to vote its budget it met with a serious check, which 
might have resulted in its defeat had not private interests onee 
more bulked larger than national ones in the consideration of 
some politicians. 

The trial of the deputies implicated in the Desclusi^res affair 
was drawing to its close, and as they began to realise that the 
Government had until then used them as a cat’s-paw and had 
no intention of suspending their trial, they concluded that the 
best means of extricating themselves from their perilous posi- 
tion was to bring about the Government’s fall through the 
rejection of its budget, with which the Opposition was likewise 
displeased. 

When the budget therefore came up for vote the Opposition 
and the supporters of Genadiev declared themselves against 
it, and the Government would have found itself in a minority 
had not Todorov, Geshov’s lieutenant, and his adherents turned 
round and voted in support of Radoslavov. 

It is needless to say that this revolt on the part of the 
deputies compromised in the Desclusi^res affair sealed their 
fate ; for most of them were sentenced to imprisonment by 
court-martial at Sofia, and their seats in the Sobranje were 
filled by persons in whom the Government placed greater 
reliance. 



CHAPTER XIX 


ROMANIA’S INTERVENTION, AND OPERATIONS IN 
THE DOBRUJA, 1916 

Romania’s declaration of war against Austria-Hungary 
(August 27, 1916) led many influential persons to use their 
efforts to dissuade Radoslavov from involving Bulgaria in a 
fresh war. Malinov was the chief advocate of the policy of 
maintaming Bulgaria neutral in the conflict between Romania 
and the Central Powers, and he was encouraged in his attitude 
by Derussi, the Romanian Minister in Sofia, who intentionally 
circulated reports that his Government was willing to come to 
terms with Bulgaria for the preservation of friendly relations 
between the two States. He further invited Bulgaria to break 
off relations with the Central Powers, in which case she could 
rely on obtaming Macedonia from the Entente. These assur- 
ances, however, ceased to find credence when Russian and 
Romanian troops began to be concentrated in the Ddbruja in 
preparation for a campaign which could only be directed against 
Bulgaria, and Radoslavov, under pressure from Germany, finally 
declared war on Romania. It is affirmed that even some of 
the Ministers were averse from intervention, and that the 
Ministerial Council, being doubtful as to the expediency of its 
decision, prevented any minutes of its deliberations being taken 
when the question was discussed. 

The campaign against Romania proved much more popular 
than that agamst Serbia, which was entered into without 
much enthusiasm on the part of the people. The Bulgarians, 
remembering Romania’s utterly unjustifiable invasion of their 
country in 1913, at a time when they were engaged in a life- 
and- death struggle with their quondam allies, responded 
enthusiastically to the Government’s call, and were not slow 
to show their eagerness to revenge themselves on Romania for 
her unwarranted aggression of three years before. In a few 
short months the whole of the Ddbruja was occupied, after a 
series of important defeats inflicted on the Romanians. 

19,3 
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The following is a short account of the operations : 

The presence of an enemy force in the D6bruja constituted 
a serious menace to Bulgaria, and necessitated the mobilisa- 
tion of a large number of troops to guard against a possible 
inroad. The invasion of Bulgaria from the north could be 
effected most easily through the Dobruja ; this had been the 
path chosen by most invaders, and the Turks when in possession 
of the country found it necessary to erect a strong group of 
defences, the so-called quadrilateral, based on the four towns 
of Varna, Silistra, Ruschuk and Shumla, in order to bar any 
enemy advance from the north. 

The Romanians, who had obtained possession of southern 
Dbbruja in 1913, thereby obtained an admirable place d'armes 
from which to launch an attack on Bulgaria, and by their 
holding of the three fortified bridge-heads of Tutrakan, Silistra, 
and Cernavoda, could rapidly concentrate their troops for 
such a purpose. The Russian Navy, which possessed a 
numerical superiority in the Black Sea, could further facilitate 
the concentration of an enemy force against Bulgaria by 
effecting the landing of Russian troops within a very brief 
period of time on the Ddbrujan coast. The great advantages 
which the possession of the Ddbruja conferred on Romania led 
the Bulgarians to wrest it from her by a rapid attack before 
the Romanians had time to make use of their privileged position. 

The plan of operations was w'orked out by the staff of the 
Bulgarian Third Army, before the arrival of von Mackensen, 
who took over the command on August 26, 1916 — ^the day 
before Romania declared war against Austria-Hungary. The 
total strength of the forces concentrated in Northern Bulgaria 
at the end of August 1916, including the detachments garrisoning 
all the Danubian towns, Varna and Shumla, amounted to 
86 battalions, 27 squadrons, 123 batteries, and a small German 
force comprising 4 battalions, 6 squadrons and 1 battery. On 
August 81 the Bulgarian forces, which comprised the 1st and 
4th Divisions, part of the 6th Division, and one Cavalry Division, 
were concentrated as follows : 

The 1st Division, in the region Kamanlar-Sarvii-Hursova, to 
the east of the highway Razgrad-Silistra. 

The 4th Division, on the line Balbunar-Karakazlar-Kamanlar. 

Part of the 6th Division, along the road Razgrad-Shumla. 

The Cavalry Division, south-west of Dobrich (Bazarjik), along 
the line Karaja-At-Hambarlak. 

The plan of the campaign, as it had been worked out by the 
Bulgarian Staff, under General Tochev, was to mask Dobrich 
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and deliver a rapid attack on Tutrakan/ and later on Silistra. 
General Mackensen, however, disagreed with this plan, and 
ordered a simultaneous attack on Tutrakan and Silistra, 
being under the impression that the Romanians had only nine 
battalions at Tutrakan. As the Bulgarians possessed mfor- 
mation to the contrary, it was finally decided that the attack 
should be delivered against Tutrakan only, as there were not 
sufficient troops for a simultaneous assault on both towns, 
which were strongly fortified. 

The troops which participated in the attack on Tutrakan 
consisted of the 4th Division, one brigade belonging to the 
1st Division, and a detachment from the Ruschuk garrison, 
composed of one German and five Bulgarian battalions. The 
total strength of the force was 31 battalions and 4 squadrons, 
with 145 guns. The Bulgaro-Romanian frontier was crossed 
on September 1, and the attack of Tutrakan began on 
September 5. After a bombardment lasting one hour, the 
infantry launched an attack. After overcomnig the first line 
of defences the infantry assaulted the line of forts which 
formed the main defences of the town. These were taken 
after a hand-to-hand struggle, and on September 6 an attack 
on the second line of defences was delivered, which resulted in 
the garrison’s capitulation on the 7th. The number of prisoners 
captured at Tutrakan amounted to 28,000 soldiers and 450 
officers ; 151 guns and large quantities of war material were 
also taken. The casualties sustained by the Bulgarians were 
7,873. The fall of Tutrakan had a great effect on the moral 
of the Bulgarian troops, it deepened the contempt they felt 
for the Romanians, and strengthened their belief that the latter 
were incapable of facing them in an open fight. The capture 
of Tutrakan must indubitably be considered as a great feat of 
arms, for forts were attacked and taken m hand-to-hand 
fight, with an artillery preparation of only one hour’s duration, 
and before the complete investment of the fortress, the number 
of prisoners outnumbering the number of captors. 

Four days after the taking of Tutrakan, the Bulgarians 
entered Silistra, the Romanians having evacuated it. 

Between September 7 and 9 a few battalions from the Varna 
garri.son advanced on Dobrich, supported by the Cavalry 
Division, and later by one brigade belonging to the 6th Division. 
These forces engaged a numerically superior composite force of 
Romanians, Russians and Serbians, which they put to flight 
after capturing Dobrich. 

1 5n ‘Rnmnninti 
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By these successful operations the first aim, that of depriving 
the Romanians of their place d'armes in the Ddbiuja, was 
attained ; the next object was to seize the narrowest part of 
the Ddbruja, between the Danube and the Black Sea. The 
Romanians had fortified the line Rasova-Cobadm-Tuzla Yol,'” 
and the Bulgarian Army advanced on September 18 to the 
attack. Though some detachments of the 4th Division were 
able to make their way through the enemy defences, it was 
found impossible to take advantage of the positions gained, 
owing to the numerical inferiority of the Bulgarian forces. 
They finally retired and took up defensive positions. 

On October 19, after the arrival of two Turkish divisions 
numbering in all 11,000 men, a fresh attack was undertaken. 
Mackensen, who directed the operations, decided to launch the 
main attack on the eastern section of the Romanian position, 
and for this purpose deprived the Bulgarian 4th Division, 
which was to operate on the western section, of all its heavy 
artillery, much to the annoyance of the Bulgarian commander, 
General Tochev, who insisted that the main effort should be 
directed against the centre of the Romanian line, at Cobadin. 
In spite of the concentration of the artillery on the eastern 
sector, it was the 4th Bulgarian Division which pierced the 
Romanian defences, but being unsupported by artillery it was 
unable to press the advantages it gained. The Romanian Army 
managed to extricate itself, part crossing the Danube and part 
retreating northwards. Owing to the dispute which arose 
between Mackensen and Tochev, the latter was relieved of his 
command. 

Following on the capture of the Cobadin position, and of 
Cemavoda on October 25, Mackensen ordered the cavalry to 
pursue the Romanians and clear the rest of the country ; 
this order, however, could not be carried out, as the Romanians 
were in considerable strength. On November 2 the Romanians 
having received reinforcements imdertook an offensive and 
forced the Bulgarians to take up a line of defence between 
Bonashtik and Tasavlu. The Romanian attacks were repulsed, 
and finally, on December 15, Mackensen assumed the offensive ; 
and by January 5, 1917 the whole of the Ddbruja was cleared 
of the Romanians. 

The operations which aimed at the capture of Bucharest 
began by the crossing of the Danube on November 25, 1910, 
at Sistova (Svishtov), of the 1st and 12th Divisions of the 
BMgwian Army, the 217th German Division and 26th Tui'kish 
Division. After the fall of Bucharest on December 6, and the 
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advance to the river Siret (Sereth), the 1st Bulgarian Division 
returned to the Macedonian front, only one Bulgarian division 
being left in Romania, The maintenance of Bulgarian troops 
north of the Danube led to several incidents, the soldiers 
strongly resenting their employment in a campaign in support*' 
of interests that they considered foreign to Bulgaria. On 
many occasions they refused to obey orders, as was also the 
case in the summer of 1917, when a Bulgarian Division in the 
Ddbruja mutinied when ordered to relieve another division on 
the Siret front. 

If the Ddbruja campaign met with general approval, the 
despatch of Bulgarian troops across the Danube aroused 
intense dissatisfaction in all quarters. There were serious 
mutinies even in the Array, soldiers in many cases refusing to 
pass into Romania, where they declared they were sent to 
defend not Bulgarian but German interests. And this was a 
correct appreciation of the then existing state of affairs ; the 
Radoslavov Government, owmg to its extreme subservience to 
the Germans, showing scant concern for the legitimate interests 
of the Bulgarian nation which it was entrusted to defend, but 
which it continually betrayed. The case of the Serbian 
campaign was still fresh in the minds of the Bulgarians, when 
their Teuton allies left them to deal practically single-handed 
with the Serbian Army after the fall of Nish. Owing to the 
Austro-Gcrmans’ disregard of their engagements, Bulgaria 
was then obliged, by force of circumstances, to employ twice 
the number of troops she was bound to provide in order to 
overcome the Serbian resistance. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FALL OF THE RADOSLAVOV MINISTRY 

Though the year 1916 closed with the Bulgarians in occupation 
of a territory beyond the dreams of their wildest Chauvinists, 
yet anxiety and discontent were inercasing among the masses. 
The absence of any response to the Central Powers’ Peace Note 
of December 12, 1916 helped to strengthen the prevailing 
pessimism, which was further intensified by the food crisis 
under which the country was labouring. The shortage in the 
food-supplies was partly due to the partial failure of the crops, 
but mainly to the systematic plundering of Bulgaria by the 
Germans who, disregarding all regulations, smuggled immense 
quantities of produce out of the country, To facilitate this 
contraband the Germans took over the terminal sections of the 
Bulgarian railways and treated the Biilgarian authorities as 
those of a conquered country. Their exactions in the Ddbruja, 
and especially in the Morava district, where the Germans had 
the sole right to collect foodstuffs, were such that to them 
must he ascribed many of the causes which led the Serbian 
peasantry to revolt in the spring of 1917. As the stenographic 
records of the Sobranje during the war have not yet been 
publislied, their publication being probably intentionally 
delayed because they would reveal facts which would not add 
to the credit of some of the present Agrarian Ministers, it is 
difficult to trace the development of the crisis which eventually 
culmmated in the fall of the Radoslavov Cabinet in June 1918 ; 
but the main reasons which led to its collapse were its corruption, 
5' ■ ■ subordination to the Germans, and the growing 

‘ Bulgaria and her Allies on territorial and 
political que.stions. 

The growing dissatisfaction could only find expre-ssion in the 
Sobranje, the Press being strictly forbidden to express any 
opinion or pass judgment on the acts of the Government. The 
most forcible and enlightening speech made during the course 
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of the war was probably that of N. Tsanov, the venerable 
leader of the Radicals, on March 30, 1917. The following 
passages from this discourse will help to illustrate the disillusion 
of the Bulgarians regarding their Allies’ behaviour, even at 
this early period. '' 

“ I have hitherto abstained from talcing part in the debates, 
because it would have been aimless for me to condemn you 
[the Government] for the wrong steps you have taken, which 
you cannot retrace, and which are leading Bulgaria to destruc- 
tion on the steep incline of an abyss. . . . Even if our speeches 
were published, they could hardly profit anyone, as those for 
whom they are intended are in the trenches, and our speeches 
would only add to their doubts and anxiety, thereby weakening 
their power of resistance. Besides, after you had imposed the 
present policy on the country, without consideration for its 
feelings, it was necessary to permit the results of this policy 
becoming manifest, so that you might be unable to justify your 
failure by the excuse that the carrying out of your programme 
had been hampered. . . . 

" When we voted the second war credit we told you that 
Bulgaria had nothing to seek across the Danube, and that 
our troops should not cross it. You, however, owing to your 
abject subservience to the Germans, have not heeded us, and 
our Army has not only crossed the Danube, but it has reached 
the Sirct, and no one knows where it will stop. By allowing 
this to take place you have converted Bulgaria into a mercenary, 
and forced her to participate in the solution of aims foreign 
to her. 

“ You have declared war for the realisation of our national 
unity, but you now seek the conquest of foreign territories, 
regardless of the wishes of their inhabitants. In the name of 
this policy of conquest you have committed a series of indefen- 
sible brutalities, thereby sowing the seed of perpetual disturb- 
ances and conflicts among the Balkan peoples. Can you believe 
that, lying between Germans and Turks, even though they be 
allies, we can secure for our country a free and peaceful develop- 
ment while we foster against us the undying hatred of our 
neighbours ? Arc we to live eternally with a knife in our 
hand ? And is not this our lust for foreign territories going 
to compromise our existence ? And after all, even if you 
decide to incorporate foreign countries in Bulgaria, cannot 
some more humane and cidtural administrative methods be 
devised to attach them to us, other than by exiling their 
inhikhitants to Asia Minor 1 
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“ You who have implanted and protected this unexampled 
corruption and turpitude in the administration, who have 
deprived Bulgarian citizens of all their constitutional rights, 
who protect yourselves by courts-martial, and who, through 
''the censorsliip of the Press, prevent the publication of the 
speeches of deputies and of internal correspondence, . . . you, 
who in short have brought Bulgaria to an impasse, have no 
right to ask us to vote. . . 

The above words, coming from the lips of the real leader of 
Bulgarian democracy, a man who riglitly enjoyed the greatest 
respect and widest popularity in Bulgaria on account of his 
unrelenting fight against the coi’rupt regime of Ferdinand, 
show how foreign the idea of conquest and expansion at 
the expense of their neighbours was to large numbers of the 
Bulgarians, and how loath they were to lend their support to 
the imperialistic policy of the Radoslavov Cabinet. 

One of the first causes which contributed to the cooling of 
relations between Bulgaria and Germany was the question of 
the Ddbruja. According to the Treaty between the two 
countries, southern Dobruja was to revert to Bulgaria, but as 
she had helped Germany in the campaign against Romania, 
by despatcliing troops across the Danube, Bulgaria put forth 
claims for the entire region, basing them not only nn the 
military help granted to Germany, but also on historical and 
ethnical considerations. Bulgaria’s Allies, however, were 
altogether adverse to her obtaining the northern Dobruja, as they 
wanted to keep under their own control the railway line to 
the Black Sea poii; of Constantsa, so as to possess an extra 
line of communication with Constantinople independently of 
the one through Bulgarian territory. To counter the persistent 
demands of Bulgaria, and in order to render her more pliant, 
the Germans incited the Turks to lodge a counter-claim against 
Bulgaria. 

The Turks took the matter up quite seriously, and in May 1917 
despatched Talaat to Sofia to demand the retrocession of that 
part of the Maritsa valley which two years previously they 
had surrendered to Bulgaria, in consideration for the military* 
help Turkey lent Bulgaria during the Ddbrujan campaign. 

This demand aroused a storm of indignation in Bulgaria, 
and Radoslavov became so alarmed that he repaired to Berlin 
to ask for Germany’s intercession. The Germans replied hy 
the most profuse assurances that the Ddbruja would eventually 
be handed over to Bulgaria. These promises, however, in 
which the Germans were always wont to be lavish, did not at 
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all satisfy Bulgarian political circles, and their dissatisfaction 
further increased when the German and Austrian Press began 
unfavourably to criticise the Bulgarian war claims. The 
campaign initiated by the German Socialist Wendel, in the_ 
Yiennese Arheiter Zeitung, had the most painful effect on 
Bulgarian public opinion, and must have convinced many 
Bulgarians of the necessity of arriving at a separate peace with 
the Entente. Negotiations for this purpose were carried on 
by several Bulgarians in Switzerland, who had no official 
status, but who possibly had the tacit consent of Ferdinand. 
The latter could have used these negotiations as a means of 
wringing concessions from Germany, but he was resolved to 
remain true to his Compact with the Teutons, since he himself 
declared after his abdication, in an interview with the Pester 
Lloyd, that ist thirty-two years he had always worked for the 
consolidr Uon of German influence in the Balkans. The conduct 
of thef 2 private negotiations was rendered easy by the collapse 
of thfe Tsardora, wliich had always been regarded with mis- 
gmngs as being unfriendly towards Bulgaria’s aspirations, and 
advent of the pro -Bulgarian Miliukov to the Russian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Throughout the summer of 1917 
these Bulgarians were busy preparing the ground for an 
understanding with the Entente, and the terms on which both 
sides seemed about to agree were that Bulgaria should remain 
in possession of that part of Serbian and Greek Macedonia of 
wdiich she was in occupation, retain southern Dobruja and 
secure Thrace as far as the Enos-Midia line. In exchange for 
these acquisitions Bulgaria was to guarantee the discontinuance 
of all military operations against the Entente, and help the 
latter if necessary in its fight against the Central Powers and 
Turkey. All tills seemed very attractive to Entente politicians ; 
they even forgot their past experience with G6nadiev in the 
Desclusi^rcs affair, and were so foolish as to advance some 
4(, 000, 000 frs, to one of his adherents for the purpose of his 
conducting a pro-Entente agitation in Bulgaria. Following 
in his leader’s footsteps, this worthy pocketed the money and 
absconded. Naturally, nothing ensued from these negotiations, 
for no one among the Bulgarian negotiators was in a position 
to execute the stipulations set forth by the Entente. For 
not only were I'erdinand and his Ministers resolutely opposed 
to Bulgaria’s abandoning the Central Alliance, but the country 
itself was entirely in the grip of the Germans, and any attempt 
to come to terms with the Entente would have been ruthlessly 
sttpprwsed by them. 
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The friction between Bulgaria and her Allies over the 
Ddbruja and Maritsa questions continued to grow in intensity, 
and was tending to produce a rift which would have endangered 
Hie Alliance. In order to soothe the ruffled feelings of the 
Bulgarians and to quieten their apprehensions, the Kaiser 
paid a visit to Sofia in October 1917. By flattery and cajolery, 
and by a liberal dispensation of promises and decorations, he 
managed to calm for some time the growing suspicions of his 
Balkan allies and consolidate temporarily the tottering fabric 
of the Radoslavov administration. The unparalleled corrup- 
tion of public servants, the endless abuses which were being 
committed in every branch of the administration, the systematic 
spoliation in which Government partisans indulged, had, 
however, undermined to such a degree the Government’s 
authority that nothing eould save it from decay, and the 
critical state of the food-supply tended further to accelerate its 
impending collapse. During the winter of 1917-18 large 
sections of the population were literally starving. The harvest 
had been deficient, and it was foreseen that a shortage of about 
20 per cent, would result. Had there been an honest adminis- 
tration some attempts would have been made to remedy the 
evil fay economising, and putting a stop to the wholesale 
smuggling which was being carried on by the Germans. The 
latter, taking advantage of the extreme cupidity and corrupti- 
bility of the functionaries, disregarded all regulations and 
threw all restraint to the winds. While the Bulgarian Army 
and the civil population were starving, whole truck-loads of 
foodstuffs were every day conveyed secretly out of the counti’y, 
while groups of German soldiers drove entire herds across the 
Bulgarian frontiers. Germany had in fact been treating 
Bulgaria as if she were her colony. The German banks had 
taken control of all mines and of the export trade, they had 
established an indirect control over the finances, tliey had 
taken in hand the supply of war material, they seized and 
exported raw materials regardless of embargoes. Economically, 
politically, and milifarily, Bulgaiia was completely reduced to 
subjection. The Bulgarian Army had passed under the 
command of the Germans, and the Cabinet Ministers were 
simply figure-heads without any real power. Germany having 
captured Belgrade and Bucharest, and having insinuated herself 
into Sofia and Constantinople, considered herself the mistress 
of the Balkan Peninsula, and not only made her sway felt in 
Bulgaria but took all measures to stifle any manifestation of 
independence on Bulgaria’s part. The following summary of 
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an official document sufficiently characterises the utter help- 
lessness of Bulgaria in the hands of her Allies and exploiters. 
The Ministry of Finance wrote on July 18, 1916 (letter No. 4319), 
to the Food Control Office, complaming that it did not kno^^^ 
what was being carried in and out of the country, because the 
Bulgarians were no longer masters of their frontiers and 
Custom-houses, their places having been usurped by the 
Germans. The Cabinet, before which these remonstrances 
were duly placed, did nothing to check the abuse, owing to its 
weakness and inability to cope with the Germans, who were 
the absolute masters of the country. 

The Army was in as bad a plight as the civilian population, 
for not only had it to go on short rations, but it lacked clothing 
and boots. One may imagine, therefore, what the feelings of 
the Bulgarian soldiery must have been when they compared 
their condition with that of their German comrades, and to 
what an extent this comparison must have undermined their 
moral. 

The chaotic state into which the country was falling aroused 
universal indignation. Amongst others Georgov, Radical, 
speaking in the Sobranje on March 18, 1918, denormced in 
forcible terms the Government’s supineness and corruption, as 
well as its policy of annexation as follows : “ We disapprove 

not only of the foreign but also of the home policy of the 
Government. Instead of order we have a parody of an 
administration, almost every member of which is busy enriching 
himself at the expense of the State and of the public. Owing 
to their addiction to bribery, the functionaries spread corrup- 
tion among all the classes of the population with whom they 
come in contact. Within the old confines of the country they 
are forced to curb their instincts, owing to the opposition they 
meet with from the population, but in the new provinces there 
is nothing to cheek their excesses. 

“Bulgarian democracy aimed at solving the question of 
Bulgaria’s unification on the basis of an understanding between 
the Balkan peoples, through a federation. The Balkan War 
and the European War have, unfortunately, rendered the 
realisation of a Balkan federation more difficult. But the 
Government, which is entirely responsible for this war, must 
avoid putting forth claims to territories belonging to Serbia, 
for if it feels no compunction in demanding the annexation of 
lands which for forty years have formed part of Serbia, this 
proves that it is not ashamed to convert this war of liberation 
into one of conquest." 
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The Government’s inability to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of the Dobruja question tended to envenom Bulgaro -German 
relations, especially as a further cause of irritation appeared 
in Germany’s refusal to declare war on Greece, and in her 
'ignoring the situation created by the appearance of the Venizelist 
army on the Macedonian front. As the Bulgarians claimed 
the districts of Seres, Drama, and Kavalla, which, according 
to the Bulgaro-German convention, were to revert to them in 
case Greece joined the Entente, Germany’s solicitude for King 
Constantine and Greece’s interests exasperated Bulgarian 
public opinion, as everything tended to prove that Germany 
was resolved to baulk this aim of Bulgaria. To make matters 
worse Germany ceased from January 1, 1918 to extend her 
financial assistance in the shape of a monthly advance of 
50,000,000 frs. to the Bulgarian Government, and from March 1, 
1918 ceased to provide the Bulgarian Army with muiritions 
and clothing, thus placing the Radoslavov Cabinet in desperate 
straits. If to the political difficulties be added the serious 
discontent which was manifesting itself in the Army and was 
fostered by the Communists, in whom the example of the 
Bolshevik Revolution had instilled a frenzied enthusiasm, and 
by the Agrarians, who, regardless of consequences, were at- 
tempting by every means to obtain Slamboliisld’s release, as 
well as the general indignation at the corrupt practices of the 
administration, it is easy to understand why Ferdinand felt 
obliged, much to his regret, to part at last company with his 
subservient Ministers, and entrust the government of the 
country to other hands. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE MALINOV CABINET AND THE REPUBLICAN 
ADVENTURE 

OUE of the secrets of Ferdinand’s power was his skill in grasping 
the psychological moment for changing his Ministers ; in the 
case of Radoslavov, however, the customary change had been 
delayed to a dangerous extent. The phenomenal depravity of 
the Radoslavov administration had completely impaired the 
moral both of the Army and of the civil population, and no 
alteration in the Ministry would restore confidence among the 
masses, which had become completely disenchanted regarding 
the policy liitherto pursued. 

The selection of Malinov as successor to Radoslavov was 
unavoidable, for, after his predecessor in office, Malinov was the 
most amenable among Bulgarian politicians to Ferdinand’s 
influence. The latter, aware of this, had done his best to 
bring the leader of the Democrats and his adherents into 
favour with the Kaiser at the time of the German Emperor’s 
visit to Sofia, in order that the sudden appearance of Malinov 
at the head of the Government might not give rise to any 
doubts in Germany as to Bulgaria’s loyalty. Thus, while 
Malinov’s advent to power on June 21, 1918 was hailed both 
in Bulgaria and in Entente countries as a portent of an impending 
change in Bulgarian policy, little concern was displayed by 
German official circles, and even if there were any hesitation 
this was rapidly dispelled by the official telegrams Malinov 
addressed to Count Hertling in which he affirmed his devotion 
to the Central Alliance. 

Malinov’s programme, which was supported by all the parties 
which had until then opposed Radoslavov, aimed at assuring 
the food supply, purifying the administration, and securing 
peace. The demand for peace had become so emphatic that 
no Government could any longer ignore it with impunity. 
Unfortunately Malinov lacked the moral courage necessary for 

136 
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tackling such a difficult problem, and allowed himself to fall 
more and more under the influence of Ferdinand and the 
Germans. 

The prospect of coming to terms with the Entente attracted 
flim, but he would not face the risk such a decision entailed, 
though it must be admitted that he received little encourage- 
ment from the Entente, which no longer seemed disposed to 
make advances to Bulgaria. Besides, Bulgarian politicians 
seem to have been very badly informed regarding the military 
situation on the Western front, and to have entertained a belief 
in the invincibility of Germany to the last moment. This 
confidence in Germany’s strength explains their fear of Bulgaria 
becoming a battle-groimd between Entente and German troops, 
in case a separate peace had been concluded. 

In order to form a true appreciation of the situation, how- 
ever, it is necessary to take into account the difficulties in the 
way of a realisation of such a move. Maluiov would have 
met with stubborn opposition from Ferdinand, the Chamber 
(which was packed with Radoslavov’s supporters), and the 
military circles, so that any attempt on his part to conclude a 
separate peace was doomed to failure as long as he could not 
reckon on active external help ; and this seemed hardly avail- 
able, for the Entente did not display any inclination to come 
to terms. Moreover the local help Malinov could expect to 
secure in support of such an initiative was altogether inadequate 
to assure its success, and therefore there was little more for 
him to do than to assume a passive attitude ; for it should be 
remembered that any insubordination on the part of the 
Bulgarian Government would have been promptly suppressed 
by the Germans, who could flood the country with their troops 
quartered in Turkey, Romania, the Ukraine, and the Black 
Sea littoral, all the more since the lines of communication of 
these troops would have been endangered by any subversive 
movement on the part of Bulgaria; and their safety had there- 
fore to be secured at all costs. 

By August 1918 alarming reports began to arrive from the 
front. The moral of the troops was wavering. The soldiers’ 
patience had become exhausted. The strange version that 
Ferdinand had hired them out to Germany for three years was 
finding wide credence in their midst, and as the tliu’d anniver- 
sary of Bulgaria’s entry in the war was approaching, the troops 
were announcing their determination not to permit a renewal 
of this imaginary contract. 

The solemn proclamations of the Entente that it was fighting 
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for the right of free determination of peoples further under- 
mined the moral of the Bulgarians, who were waging the war 
for the triumph of this very principle. It was natural for them, 
naively confiding in the promises of the Entente and America, 
to conclude that it was purposeless to prolong the struggle. 
The Bulgarian soldier neither shared in, nor approved of, the 
imperialistic schemes of his rulers ; all he sought was to liberate 
the enslaved Macedonians, his brethren by race, and since this 
object could apparently be attained through the application 
of the principle of nationality, m support of which the Entente 
was persistently dcclaiing that it had gone to war, he came to 
view the contmuation of the war as folly on his part. 

The alliance with Germany and Turkey was not based on 
anything stable, either as regards interest or sentiment. The 
Dobruja and Maritsa questions had proved to the Bulgarians 
that their interests could hardly be reconciled with those of 
their Allies, whose arrogance, moreover, had rendered them 
more hateful in the eyes of the Bulgarians than even the 
Serbians and Romanians, the desire for revenge against whom 
had been already satiated. Further, the Bulgarians had come 
to realise that a German victory would be tantamomrt to their 
complete economic subjugation by Germany, and that since 
the danger inherent in a Russian occupation of Constantinople 
had been eliminated, a defeat at the hands of the Entente would 
be associated with lesser evils for Bulgaria than a victory 
obtahied with the assistance of Germany. 

Deputies who had visited the front, among whom was the 
Social-Democrat Sakuzov, reported that it was essential to 
fix a time-limit for the conclusion of peace in order to pacify 
the Army, while the Radical Kosturkov admitted that ; “We 
cannot and must not hope that the Army is in a position to 
endure the hardships of another winter campaign.” Malinov, 
replying to these remonstrances, made it known that he would 
only move in the matter if Austria took the initiative, but 
finally, after prolonged deliberations, it was decided to convoke 
the Chamber on September SO, 1918, and leave it to decide 
as to what should be done. On August 12 Malinov sent a 
strongly-worded note to Germany complaining of the non- 
fulfilment of her engagements. For Germany had not only 
ceased sending money and munitions to Bulgaria, but, being 
hard pressed in the west, she was continually drawing on her 
contingent of troops in Macedonia, thereby compelling the 
Bulgarimis to maintain under arms a much larger force than 
the treaty stipulations warranted. It may be incidentally 
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noted that, in lieu of the six German and six Austro-Hungarian 
Divisions and the undetermined amount of Turkish assistance 
which the Bulgaro-German military convention promised Bul- 
garia, the only military help she was then actually in receipt 
of was in the form of 3 battalions, 3 squadrons, 61 batteries, 
and 163 machine-guns maimed by Germans and posted along 
the Macedonian front. It is also interesting to record, for it 
illustrates the utter inconsidcrateness of the Germans for their 
Bulgarian Allies, that, while the German contingent had dwindled 
to a fraction of its original strength, the Germans insisted on 
the Bulgarian Government providing food for the total number 
of German troops they had promised to maintain, in spite of 
the desperate food situation in Bulgaria. 

Under pressure from his supporters Malinov submitted a 
report to Ferdinand in which the situation was depicted as 
inspiring grave fears ; but to this Ferdmand jocularly replied 
that Malinov ought to pay a visit to the Kaiser, who would 
dispel his misgivings. The only apparent result of the steps 
undertaken by Malinov was the despatch to Sofia of the Kings 
of Bavaria and Saxony, whose presence in the Bulgarian capital, 
it was expected, would infuse fresh courage into the vacillating 
Cabinet, And it was while the latter was receiving the King 
of Saxony, and planning gala receptions, and exchanging high- 
sounding discourses that the Bulgarian front in Macedonia was 
collapsing under the blows of the Entente troops. The first 
news of the disaster was not taken seriously by the Cabinet, 
the Army headquarters affirming that the breach made by the 
enemy could be filled up. The irresolute Malinov simply yelled 
for German help, and had he obtained it would have probably 
persisted in fighting on the side of the Central Powers. Fortu- 
nately, the only immediate relief Hindenburg would promise 
was the despatch of some German troops from Odessa and 
Sevastopol, There are reasons to believe that the Gei’mans 
were not averse from a partial Bulgarian defeat in Macedonia, 
which would have rendered the Bulgarians more dependent on 
Germany, and thereby impelled them to assume a less intran- 
sigent attitude on controversial questions. These motives must 
have largely influenced the Germans in their decision not to 
take the necessary precautions for parrying the Entente offen- 
sive which was known to be impending, and to have delayed 
the expedition of reinforcements, they being mider the impres- 
sion that a partial withdrawal of the Bulgarian Army would 
in no way compromise the stability of the Macedonian front. 

As it was daily becoming more evident that the Bulgarian 
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Army was not in a position to retrieve the defeat which had 
been inflicted on it, or to arrest the advance of the Entente 
forces, the Cabinet, after hurried deliberations, decided on 
September 25 to conclude at once an armistice with the 
Entente, and on the following day the delegates of the BulgaritJil 
Government started for Salonika in the company of the American 
Minister, Mr. Murphy. On September 25 the Cabmet suc- 
ceeded in persuading Ferdinand to release Stamboliiski and the 
other political prisoners from their confinement, and Stam- 
boliiski, as a leading member of a party supporting the Malmov 
Ministry, afterwards participated in all the subsequent sittings 
of the Ministerial Council. Owing to the demoralisation which 
had set in in the Army, it was decided that a committee of 
deputies should immediately leave for the Army front in order 
to allay the panic and induce the troops to arrest the advance 
of the Entente forces for a few days, until an armistice could 
be signed. Stamboliiski fully concurred in these decisions, and 
left for the front in company with the other deputies for the 
purpose of pacifying the soldiery. On his arrival, however, 
Stamboliiski took the unexpected step of proclaiming a republic, 
with himself as president, and R. Daskalov, later Minister 
of Agriculture, as Commander-in-Chief of the Bulgarian Army, 
regardless of the fact that such a step might have endangered 
the conclusion of the armistice ; for had the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment been overthrown, its delegates in Salonika would have 
had their credentials invalidated, and would no longer have 
possessed the right to negotiate with the Entente. This 
republican move was all the more dangerous since the Rado- 
slavists, backed by Ferdinand, were secretly plotting the 
overthrow of Malinov and -were awaiting the arrival of German 
reserves to execute their plan. Malinov and the parties sup- 
porting him, including the Agrarian deputies, perceiving the 
danger to which Bulgaria was exposed by this imexpccted 
declaration of a republic, did their utmost to persuade Stam- 
boliiski and Daskalov to retrace their steps. The other Agrarian 
leaders, Dragiev and Bakalov, issued a manifesto condemning 
the movement and appealing to the soldiers not to allow them- 
selves to be carried away by the agitation. On September 28 
Starhboliiski returned to Sofia with the intention of asking the 
Socialists and Communists to support the republican movement ,* 
but, having failed to convince them of the wisdom of his imdcr- 
taking, he calmly resumed his place in the council of the 
Ministers and the leaders of the parties supporting Malinov, 
and endeavoured to exonerate himself for his prank by explain- 
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ing that the revolted soldiery had forced him and Daskalov 
to proclaim a republic. He even approved of the despatch of 
a delegation to Daskalov -with the object of persuading the 
latter to suppress the outbreak. The only result of this mad 
adventure was that a considerable body of troops, getting 
completely out of hand, sacked the towns of Kyustendil and 
Radomir,^ and after breakmg into and plundering various war 
depots, marched on Sofia with the intention of putting the 
capital to sack. The mutineers were met on the outskirts of the 
city by a few loyal troops, supported by the cadets and some 
Gcrnians, who had begun arriving from Odessa, and they were 
finally dispersed after both sides had between them lost some 
1,500 in killed. This mutinous outbreak was really an explosion 
of pent-up anger against those who had brought on the catas- 
trophe, and the result of a natural desire for revenge on the 
guilty. It was a spontaneous movement without any leaders, 
and with no determined object, which an opportunist like 
Stamboliiski naturally seized upon for his own advancement. 

Fortunately the proclamation of a republic did not interfere 
with the armistice, which was concluded on September 29. 
With the ensuing disbanding of the Army the danger of a 
counter-revolution instigated by the pro-German circles also 
vanished. Ferdinand, who had still hoped that he might 
succeed in reconstituting the front on the arrival of the German 
succour which was promised him, lost faith and, yielding to the 
demands of his Ministers, departed from Sofia on October 4, 

The levity with which Stamboliiski had instigated the re- 
publican movement, and the dangers to which he so thought- 
lessly expoised Bulgaria, were widely condemned, and the 
Government was even forced by public opinion to issue orders 
for his arrest and that of his friends, who had participated in 
the adventure. Shortly afterwards, however, a general amnesty 
was granted, and Stamboliiski, who in the meantime had been 
in hiding, eventually became a Minister in the reconstrucLed 
Cabinet. 

It must be admitted that, had Bulgaria been declared a 
republic immediately after her collapse, better terms might 
liave been offered her, for public opinion in Britain and America 
would have surmised that the Bulgarians had definitely re- 
nounced the misguided policy of their rulers and had resolved 
to make a fresh start. Such an alteration in the form of 
government, however, might have been effected by pacific 
means, for the majority of the nation, represented by the 
^ Twenty milei aouth-'wost of Sofia. 
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Agrarians, Socialists and Radicals, ■were very much in favour 
of such a change, and a Cabinet depending on the support of 
these three parties 'would have carried it with ease. But 
Stamboliiski cannot be justified on the ground that he was a 
zealous republican, and that he seized the first opportunity 
that presented itself to secure the realisation of an ardently 
desired ideal, for a few days after the fiasco of the republican 
movement he addressed a letter to Tsar Boris — Ferdinand’s 
son and successor — in -which Stamboliiski proclaimed his loyalty 
to the throne, and wished his new sovereign a long and happy 
reign I 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE COLLAPSE OF THE BULGARIAN FRONT 

The distribution of the* Bulgarian forces on the Macedonian 
front towards the middle of September 1918 was as follows : 

(1) The 11th German Army — German in command only, for 
practically the whole of the forces Avcrc Bulgarian — occupied the 
■western sector, stretching from the Skumbi valley (Albania) to 
the Mala Rupa height, situated to the east of the bend of the 
Chema. It comprised the “ Mixed ” and the 6th, 1st, 4th, 2nd 
and 3rd Bulgarian, and 302nd German Divisions. It was 
commanded by General Stoibel, whose headquarters were at 
Prilep. 

(2) The First Bulgarian Army, holding the sector Mala Rupa- 
Grdemekl, a village to the east of Lake Doiran. It was com- 
posed of the 5th, the Chasseur or “ Mountain,” and the 9th 
Bulgarian Divisions, and one brigade of the 11th Division. It 
was commanded by General Neresov, with headquarters at 
Dedeli. 

(3) The Second Bulgarian Army, holding the front Gulemekl- 
Lake Tachino, and comprising the 11th, 7th and 8th Bulgarian 
Divisions, with General Lukov in command, whose head- 
quarters -yvere at Sveti-Vrats.^ 

(4) The Fourth Bulgarian Army, quartered in the region 
between Lake Tachino and the River Mesta^ and composed of 
the 10th Bulgarian Division and a force of 10 battalions and 
19 squadrons which -were guarding the district to the east of 
the Mesta. It was under the command of General Tochev, 
whose headquarters were at Xanthe.' 

The 11th “ German ” and 1st Bulgarian Armies formed the 
army group of General Stolz, whose headquarters were at 
Skoplje, wliile tlie 2nd and 4th Bulgarian Armies were under 
the orders of General Jekov, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bulgarian Army, with headquarters at Kyustendil. 

The reserves at the disposal of the Bulgarian forces amounted 
1 Ofi the map, to the east. 
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to 36 battalions, and their total fighting strength was therefore 
225 Bulgarian infantry battalions, 14 battalions of pioneers, 
3 German battalions, 45 Bulgarian and 3 German squadrons, 
230 Bulgarian and 51 German batteries, 2,813 Bulgarian and 
153 German machine-guns. ^ 

The German troops and guns were distributed solely among 
the 11th German and 1st Bulgarian Armies. 

The Bulgarian headquarters, as early as the middle of the 
summer of 1918, were aware that an important operation was 
licing prepared by the Entente, between the Cherna and the 
Vardar. This assumption was confirmed by aerial observa- 
tions and from the statements of prisoners. Being determined 
to keep on the defensive, the Bulgarian command attempted to 
regroup the forces at its disposal. Secondary and less impor- 
tant sections of the front were to be garrisoned by weaker 
forces, permitting the formation of reserves, which were to be 
further strengthened by the arrival of troops from the Dobriija. 
These reserves were to be concentrated in the sectors of the 
front most exposed to attack. The carrying out of this plan 
was, however, rendered impossible by the events on the Western 
Front. The Germans were forced to withdraw practically all 
their infantry and the greater part of their artillery from the 
Macedonian front, and their places were taken by the Bulgarian 
troops arriving from the Ddbruja, which it had been intended 
to keep as reserves. Another event which hindered the work- 
ing out of the Bulgarian plan was the defeat sustained by the 
Austro-Hungarians in Albania in July 1918, and their retreat, 
wliich forced the Bulgarian command to extend its front west 
of Lake Okhrida, in order to secure the flank of their own 
Army. After this unexpected extension of -their lines of 
defence the process of thinning out the front with the object 
of constituting reserves was no longer practicable, for the 
length of the front was already not commensurable with the 
strength of the forces defending it. 

As early as July 24 the commander of the 2nd Division, in 
whose section the main attack occurred, disquieted by the 
preparations of the Entente troops, reported to liis German 
superior that it w'as essential to strengthen the positions occupied 
by the Bulgarian troops, and to garrison certain strategic points 
which, if seized by the enemy, would break the continuity of 
the front. The German command, however, instead of comply- 
ing with tills request, retorted that it did not dispose of suffi- 
cient reserves, though the Austrians might have been warned 
that it was. necessary for them to reoccupy their former posi- 
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tions wc&t of Lake Oklirida and relieve the “ Mixed ” Bulgarian. 
Division which was then in occupation of that sector. This 
was within the power of the Austrians, for immediately after 
the Bulgarian collapse they rushed forward sufficient forces to 
fill* in the gap created by the falling back of this “ Mixed ” 
Bulgarian Division. Even if it had been impossible to with- 
draw the whole of this Division, at least parts of it might have 
been detached and sent to strengthen the more threatened 
sections of Ihe front, all the more siiice the Entente did not 
consider the sector west of Lake Okhrida suitable for attack, 
and had withdiwvn its- 73th Division from that region, an 
event which must have been known to the Germans-. 

To this negligence of the German command should be 
ascribed the fact that when the Entente attack was launched 
against the Dobro Polje positions the Bulgarians, though fully 
aware of what was coining, were holding a front of 13 miles 
with only two brigades, belonging to the 2nd and 3rd Divisions, 
and only 47 guns. Eight French and Serbian divisions par- 
ticipated in the attack on the Bulgarian positions, supported 
by an artillery overwhelmingly superior to that of the Bul- 
garians. The artillery preparation began on September 14. 
Oil the following day at dawn the Entente infantry advanced 
to the assault. By September 18 the breach in the Bulgaiian 
position was wide enough to permit of its strategic utilisation, 
and the Entente troops poured in, advancing northwards 
towards the Vardar. On the same day, to prevent the Bul- 
garians from sending any reinforcements from the rest of their 
front, the British and Greek forces delivered attacks on the 
Doiran positions, but Avithout being able to penetrate them. 
On September 22 the Entente troops had already reached the 
Vardar at Demir-Kapu, and on the following day had crossed 
that river. Owing to the duality of the commaud and the 
weakened moral of tlie Bulgarian Army, no concerted action 
Avith the object of arresting the Entente advance seems to 
have been possible. The inactivity of the four divisions of the 
11th German Army, forming the extreme right wing of tlie 
Bulgarian front during the fateful days Avben the Entente 
troops pierced the Dobro Polje positions and were advancing 
on the Vardar, remains inexplicable; for they were in a 
position to undertake a counter-offensive which, cA-en if it did 
not an-est the -victorious advance of the Entente troops, might 
have- considerably relieved the hard-pressed 2nd and 3rd 
Bulgarian Divisions, and given time to the rest of the Bulgarian 
Army on the Avest of the Vardar to fall back in order and take 
T».u._10 
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up fresh positions. It is obvious that the German command 
was not aware of the extreme gravity of the situation, for it 
even delayed to issue the order for the retreat of these four 
divisions in the extreme western sector (the 1st, 6th, 302nd 
and “ Mixed ”), thus enabling the Entente troops to penetrate 
into Skoplje and cut their line of retreat. 

The passivity of the German command was most likely due 
to its conviction that no serious miliLary operations would be 
undertaken in the Balkan theatre of war, and that a partial 
success of the Entente was desirable, from the German point 
of view, as it would render the Bulgarians more dependent on 
the Germans, and therefore more amenable to German desires. 
It seems that the German command had good reason to doubt 
the possibility of the Entente undertaking any operations on 
a large scale in Macedonia, aware as it was of the existing 
dissatisfaction among the Greek troops, which constituted a 
large proportion of the Entente forces. Owing to its close 
connection with King Constantine, it was inclined perhaps to 
exaggerate this apparent weakness in the ranks of the Entente 
Army, and to draw altogether unwarranted conclusions. The 
fact, however, remains that there was a considerable number 
of Greek officers in open sympathy with King Constantine, 
opposed to Greece’s fighting the Central Powers, and who 
readily lent themselves to German insinuations. It cannot be 
gainsaid, for instance, that negotiations had, a few months 
before, been conducted between the German High Command 
and the First Greek Army Corps, wliich defended a sector on 
the Struma front. Von Falkenhausen, the former German 
military attach^ in Athens, was formally accredited to conduct 
these negotiations, and on August 20 he, in company with two 
Greek officers from among King Constantine’s adherents, 
crossed over from the Bulgarian to the Greek lines. On 
his return, Falkenhausen declared that the 1st Greek Army 
Corps had agreed to surrender, but would only do so to the 
Germans, and not to the Bulgarians. For this purpose it was 
arranged by the German command that the sector opposite the 
1st Greek Corps should be occupied by German troops ; as, 
however, none were available in RIacedonia, Landsturm troops 
wfere despatched from Germany. They began to arrive early 
in September and were directed to the Stmma front. The 
General commanding the Second Bulgarian Army was instructed 
to prepare the requisite supplies for the 1st Greek Corps and, 
that all suspicion among the Bulgarian staff might be allayed, 
they were ofiBcially informed by letter that the pourparlers 
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between the Germans and the Greeks had a purely military 
and no political significance. 

The offensive undertaken on September 15 prevented the 
realisation of the scheme, all preparations for its execution 
having not yet been carried out, but the existence of this 
arrangement to some extent explains the unconcern of the 
Germans at the protracted preparations for the Entente offen- 
sive and the absence of any counter-preparations on their part. 
So certain did they seem of the Entente’s inability to undertake 
any serious efforb that even as late as September 8 they per- 
mitted the departure of the 11th Jager Battalion for Germany. 

The assumptions the Germans formed, however, which were 
based on the alleged weakened moral of the Greek troops, 
proved groundless, as was proved by the conduct of the latter 
(mostly Cretans) at the time of the offensive. And the Germans 
paid a heavy penalty for their error, which may be traced to 
the misplaced confidence they reposed in one of their Field- 
Marshals, King Constantine of Greece. 




St?’ 
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the General in Command, Seplenib' 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE AGRARIAN “RENOVATORS” AT WORK 

The months following the conclusion of the Salonika armistice 
were an anxious time for the Bulgaiian Government. The 
public services were disorganised, the food situation was des- 
perate to such a degree that flour had to be imported from 
America, discontent was growing and Bolshevism spreading, 

It was with great difficulty that order was maintained, and 
to do this the Government was obliged peipetually to conjure 
up the speetie of a Greco-Serbian invasion of the country. 

Malinov resigned as a protest against the Entente’s decision 
to install Romanian authorities in southern Ddbiuja, in which, 
according to the terms of the armistice, the Bulgarian adminis- 
tration and troops were to remain. He was succeeded on 
November 28, 1918 by Todorov, with a broad Coalition Ministry. 
In view of the forthcoming election of a new Chamber, as the 
existing one had outlived its mandate and was, moreover, 
impeding the passing of Bills with a reformatory or progressive 
tendency, Mushanov, the Democrat Minister of the Interior, set 
about converting his department into a vast machme for 
manipulating the coming elections in favour of his party. This 
behaviour, as well as the attempt to prevent the holding of a 
congress by the Agrarian party, caused a Ministerial crisis 
which led to a readjustment of the Cabinet in May 1919. 

What the thinking public called Cor at the time was the 
formation of a strong group composed of all political elements 
uncommitted to the old imperialistic policy of Ferdinand and 
capable of assuming the difficult work of renovation with .some 
hope of success. The old bourgeois parties were held up to 
pulDlic opprobrium on account of their connection with Ferdi- 
nand and the senility they had displayed to him in the past. 
The eyes of the nation were fixed on the Left parties, but few 
among their leaders were able to rise to the occasion, heed the 
dictates of their civic consciousness, or respond to the popular 
demand. 
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The Agrarian organisation, the most numerous and powerful 
of these Left parties, on which the main hope of a Bulgarian 
risorgimento rested, was rent by internecine squabbles. Stam- 
boliiski and Dragiev, its leaders, had found it impossible to 
reconcile their divergent policies and view. Dragiev, wliq^e 
uprightness and integrity had constrained him during the war 
to secede from those Agrarian deputies who had compromised 
themselves by their interested association with Radoslavov, 
insisted on the punishment or exclusion of all members of the 
party who had abused their position and degraded the prestige 
of the organisation. A party tribunal passed severe sentences 
on the inculpated and, had the verdicts been upheld, the 
Agrarian organisation, purged of what was corrupt and tainted, 
might have assumed the difficult task of regenerating Bulgarian 
public life. Unfortunately Stamboliiski, who during the whole 
time of his incarceration had been in close touch with the 
incriminated members, made use of his influence to soften or 
annul these sentences. Maldng capital out of his imprison- 
ment by assuming the aureole of a political martyr, he was 
able to impose on the mass of the peasantry and at the same 
time managed to rally to him the major part of the Agrarian 
forces. He then proceeded to oust Dragiev and his adherents 
from the organisation, as they, claimmg to represent its moral 
and spiritual strength, not only objected to the adventurous 
policy Stamboliiski wished to force on the party, but even 
plainly reacted against its adoption. The Agrarian organisa- 
tion, having thus thrown overboard its moral ballast, gradually 
degenerated into a coterie of professional politicians and office- 
seekers, scarcely differing from Hie notorious Radoslavov gang, 
which for five consecutive years had plundered the Bulgarian 
nation. 

The Social-Democrats formed another hopeful element in 
the country, but they also greatly disappointed those who had 
relied on them; for they applied themselves to mundane 
politics more than to the spread of their doctrines. 

Only the attitude of the Radicals, w'ho were more inclined to 
civic virtue than the rest, formed an encouraging element in 
the oppressive political atmosphere of Bulgaria. They offered 
the Agrarians and Social-Democrats a common platform and 
j.oint work at the elections, which plan, had it been adopted, 
would have secured an immense majority for these three 
parlies, and would have enabled them to constitute, immediately 
after the elections, a strong Goverranent capable of proceeding 
without lo’n of time with the wor^' of renovotion. The offer 
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of the Radicals was all the more praiseworthy as it was 
altruistic ; for they formally declared their disinterestedness 
in the question of the distribution of Ministerial portfolios, always 
a very thorny problem in Bulgaria. Owing to the lack of 
political experience of the Agrarians, the proposal of the 
Radicals would have proved of great value ; for not only tlie 
perpetration of a whole series of woeful blunders since committed 
would have been avoided, but by their participation in the 
Government the Radicals would have enhanced its prestige, 
not only on account of the indisputable intellectual gifts of 
their leaders, but also by the just reputation they enjoy a.s 
being the only uncompromised bourgeois party in Bulgaria. 

Unfortunately the motives which actuated the Agrarians 
and Social-Democrats were not on a level with the idealism of 
the Radicals, and Stamboliiski could .scarcely be expected to 
submit to the studious criticism of the Radicals ; his supporters 
also could hardly be said to be all men of the highe.st character. 

The elections of August 17, 1919 did not give a predominant 
majority to any particular party. The 236 seats in the 
Chamber were distributed as follows among the various 
political groups : Agrarians 86, Commmrists 47, Social-Demo- 
crats 88, Democrats (Maliuov’s party) 28, Nationalists (Geshov’s 
party) 19, Danevists 8, Radicals 8 and Radoslavists 3.* The 
Agrarians, being the more numerous party, assumed the task 
of forming the Ministry. Unable to obtain the support of the 
Communists and Social-Democrats — the former refusing their 
co-operation on questions of principle, the latter owing to 
disagreement on the apportionment of Ministerial portfolios — 
they finally secured the aid of Geshov’s and Daiiev’s parties, 
but even this assistance did not secure for the Cabinet a 
majority in the Chamber. This Aveakness of the Government 
reflected itself on the legislative work accomplished by the 
Chamber. Except for the ratification of the Treaty of Neuiily, 
the Chamber had little else to show to its credit ; on the other 
hand the Government may pride itself in having perpetrated 
perhaps the most corrupt action on a large scale ever recorded 
ill the annals even of Bulgaria. This shady affaire of embezzle- 
ment of public funds, characteristically designated in Bulgaria 
as “the plundering of the arsenal,” w’as exposed in all its 

1 The rslative strength oi tho political parties is better grasped by a qom- 
parison o£ the number oi votes oast {or oaclu Out o£ a total o£ U10,t55 olootora 
the Agrarians obtained 198,444 votes, tho Communists 118,671, the Social- 
Democrats 82,826, the Demoorats 65,267, the Nationalists 54,656, the Dano- 
vists 38,668, the Radicals 33,343, tho Radoslavov coalition 42,024, and various 
8,462. 
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details in the Sobranje by Professor P. Todorov, the Radical 
deputy, who had the moral courage to denounce in the most 
scathing terms the conduct of the Agrarian Party that at 
present controls Bulgaria’s destinies. 

With the Ministers engrossed in such enterprises as Jbhe 
above, little attention was paid to the crying needs of the 
population and little done to check the fantastic increase in 
the cost of living. The Government, desiring to placate its 
supporters, took no real steps to reduee the price of agricul tural 
produce, thus driving to desjDcration the town-dwellers and 
the State functionaries. The average cost of articles of 
primary necessity, taking as an index figure 100 for the year 
1914, had indeed risen to 1,754 in 1919, and to 2,577 in January 
1920. 

This negligence on the part of the Government, by the way, 
reflected itself in the results of the municipal elections of 
December 7, 1919, which proved a veritable triumph for the 
Communist party. In Sofia the votes cast for the Communist 
increased from 3,758 obtained on August 17, 1919 to 6,031 ; in 
Varna from 2,613 to 3,849 ; and in Ruschuk from 1,450 to 3,224. 
The Social-Democrats and Communists supported by the 
majority of the urban population organised on December 24, 
1919, all over the country, demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment, and on December 27 a strike of the railway and telegraph 
officials was declared as a protest against the high cost of 
living. 

The Cabinet, however, was obdurate ; it armed the peasantry 
and endeavoured to run the railways with the aid of the troops. 
For two months transport service was paralysed, causing much 
loss and suffering to the community. Finally the strike 
collapsed owing to the exhaustion of the strikers’ fund. Stam- 
boliiski, flushed ■with victory, dissolved the Chamber on 
February 21, 1920, and ordained the holding of fresh elections 
for March 28, belie-ving that after his success with the strikers 
he would easily secure the election of a Chamber filled with his 
own adherents. The results of the elections, however, proved 
once more disappointing to the Agrarians, despite the intimi- 
dation of which they made use j for not only were meetings 
organised by the Opposition broken up, electors beaten, oppo- 
sition candidates intimidated and imprisoned, but even, in 
many cases, tribunals ■were forced to disregard the law and 
reconsider their decisions when the verdicts they issued ran 
counter to the interest of the Government, There could be no 
more suggestive comment on the prevailing mentality of the 
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Agrarians than the words addressed by the Minister of the 
Interior to the Sotaranje, in reply to complaints levelled against 
the organs of the administration for their demeanour at the 
time of the elections ; “ We beat and shall beat, we imprison 
a-*id shall imprison.” 

Baulked of their aim at securing a majority i?! the Chamber, 
the Agrarians refused to take into consideration the verdict 
of the electorate and proceeded to manufacture a fictitious 
majority of 2 by invalidating the election of 13 Opposition 
deputies ; and this although the percentage of votes cast for 
themselves at the general election was oidy 38 per cent, of 
the totald Secure against all possible defection on the part 
of its followers in the Sobranje, the Government, now solely 
composed of Agrarians, proceeded to introduce a scries of 
Bills intended to renovate the country. The programme of 
“ reforms ” enunciated by the Agrarians connotes, however, a 
tremendous outlay of public money, which was unobtainable, 
and the reforms proposed are not likely to materialise for the 
present. 

An effort was made to bring about the fall of the Agrarians 
in. June 1920 through the action of the troops ; Malinov and 
other politicians, however, prevented the organisers from 
carrying out their plan for fear of the bad impression the 
intervention of the military in the administration might create 
abroad, and owing to the dread of Bulgaria’s neighbours taking 
advantage of any internal troubles which might entail, as a 
consequence of such a coup d’Siat, the cutting off of further 
slice.s from her territory. 

1 The total number of votes cast was 893,882. Of these 3-18,919 were for 
the Agrarians, 181,52.') for the Coramunists, 97,881 for the Democrats, 60,902 
for the Nationalists, .87,090 for the Kadoslavov coalition, 65,017 for tho Social- 
Doinoorata, 52,722 for the Danoviats, and 41,770 lor the Itadioala. The Increase 
in the total number of electors was duo to tho return of prisoners of war, while 
the decrease in the votes cast in favour of tho Social-Denioorata ia osplainable 
by thoir having vacated the Ministry cl the Interior. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE TREATY OF NEUILLY AND ITS ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES 

Much has been written about the severity of the terms of 
peace dictated to Germany and Austria-Hungary, but these 
treaties, vindictive and harsh as they appear to some, are yet, 
in the opinion of Bulgarians, generous when compared with 
the treaty forced on their country. For in the case of the 
Germanic Empires the principle of nationality was more or less 
adhered to, while in the ease of Bulgaria it simply went by the 
board. And this constitutes the cardinal defect of the Bulgarian 
Treaty,* for the economic conditions, however exacting and 
ruinous they may be, would have been accepted with resig- 
nation and without ill-will by the Bulgarians, while the terri- 
torial excisions Bulgaria has suffered will ever ranlde in the 
hearts of her people. 

Knowing the marked intolerance of Balkan races, and their 
inability to deal justly with alien populations under their rule, 
one may truly wonder at the immorality of the diplomatists 
who countenanced and sanctioned the subjugation of a third 
of the Bulgarian race to foreign dominion. Bulgaria loses not 
only Macedonia, for the liberation of which she has repeatedly 
risked her all, but even her outlet on the Mge&n, which was 
all that her enemies allowed her to retain after the disastrous 
Second Balkan War. But, however bitter these losses may be, 
they cannot stand comparison with the pain which the ampu- 
tation of the southern Ddbruja and parts of western Bulgaria 
has produced. For Macedonia and Thrace were only tempo- 
rarily under Bulgarian sovereignty, while southern Ddbmja 
and western Bulgaria have formed part of the Bulgarian body 
politic for over forty years. Of all the acts of spoliation 
comurutted at the expense of Bulgaria, the attribution of these 
regions to foreign States is Undoubtedly the most wanton 
* Of Nenilly, signed November 27, 1219, ratified Avgust 9, 1920. 
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and unjust, and likely to involve an immense amount of human 
suffering.' For these districts, inhabited by compact Bulgarian 
populations, have been thrust -without regard to their wishes 
under an alien rule, after an independent existence of almost 
hal^ century. 

PtRslic opinion in Western Europe has manifested very little 
concern in the settlement of the Balkan question arrived at in 
Paris, for it is generally held that Llie Balkan peasantry 
constitutes an amorphous mass of humanity devoid of national 
consciousness. But this is an altogether gratuitous assumption, 
repeatedly contradicted by a whole series of facts. When the 
town of Pirot was ceded to Serbia in 1878, most of its inhabitants, 
unwilling to pass under Serbian rule, trekked into Bulgaria and 
founded the town of Tsaribrod, which, in spite of the manifest 
wOl its population so demonstratively displayed in 1878, is 
now forcibly assigned to Serbia. 

The news of the cession of the south-western corner of Bul- 
garia to Serbia caused consternation among its inhabitants, 
who appealed to the Sobranje for help to emigrate to 
Bulgaria. These districts are shut out from Serbia by inac- 
cessible mountains, their means of egress to the outer world lie 
entirely in Bulgaria, and as a result of their transfer to Serbia 
they will be cut off from their markets, isolated, and economically 
ruined. These regions arc of absolutely no economic use to 
Serbia, who claims them for strategic reasons, and one is 
entitled therefore to query whether it is justifiable to condemn 
to destruction a population of many thousand souls in order 
to guard against a hypothetical Bulgarian attack on Serbia, a 
contingency that can hardly arise now that Bulgaria has been 
permanently disarmed. 

What is the Bulgarian nation’s guilt that it should meet with 
such dire punishment ? That Bulgaria has proved a centre 
of unrest cannot be gainsaid, but it should be remembered 
that her modern history is simply a series of struggles for the 


' It is hardly raalised for instonco that ths Bulgarian populations placed 
under alien rule are ho'h' constrained to ronounco the use of their mothor-tonguo. 
When tho rTritor visited tho -DAbrujo in the summer of 1025, ho found that all 
the Bulgarian ohurohss and schools had boeii closed. Bulgarian children were 
forced to attend Ilomanian schools though they did not understand a word of 
Boraanian, Bulgarian boolra and newspapers wore not allowed to bo sold or 
to be introduced into the country. Even the -writer ’ b two Bulgarian bocks were 
seized on his arrival in Komania, and in spite of hit Tamon.strancea confiscated ; 
the officials offering ns on excuse that they had received strict orders from 
Bucharest to bum all Bulgarian script they laid bonds on. 

A similar state of affairs obtains m Macedonia, where all Bulgnidan ehtirchos 
Bed schools have been closed. 
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union of members of the same family who had been separated 
by blundering diplomats at the Congress of Berlin. Bulgaria 
did all that a politically undeveloped community could do to 
resist the designs of its rulers to involve Bulgaria in the war 
on the side of the Central Powers, and receiving no ou^ide 
assistance finally succumbed to the all-powerful iafluej>;& of 
its monarch, who, moreover, was able to trade on the wrong 
that Bulgaria had sustained in 1913. The Bulgarian peasants 
never contemplated fighting the Entente ; what they sought 
was the emancipation of what in their eyes was an undeniable 
part of Bulgaria’s patrimony, and, confiding in the solemn and 
emphatic declarations of the Entente concerning its determina- 
tion to respect the principle of nationality, they finally threw 
themselves on the discretion of those they considered more as 
protectors than as enemies. But the naive trust of a backward 
nation in the pledges of the leaders of Europe has not been 
requited. The Entente in its day of triumph discarded the 
gospel of right it had preached for the dogma of might, and 
it allowed itself to be influenced by counsels inspired by passion, 
hatred and prejudice. 

The economic conditions of the treaty have been inspired by 
the same blind desire to disable the organism of a former enemy 
State, After taking from Bulgaria her richest provinces, the 
tobacco-growing district of the Algean coast, and her granary, 
the Ddbruja, she was asked to provide an indemnity of 

2.250.000. 000 francs in gold, though the country is so im- 
poverished that it camiot raise sufficient revenue to carry on 
even the work of administration. In fact, only the obtuse 
could formulate such demands, for the evisceration to which 
Bulgaria has been condemned eliminates, ij)so jacto, the very 
idea of her paying an indemnity. Bulgaria, whose national 
wealth was computed at 10,500,000,000 leva ' in 1911, is now 
saddled with a public debt variously estimated at 30,000,000,000 
to 35,000,000,000 leva. Out of a population of 5,500,000 
(estimate in 1917),’ she has lost over 150,000 in killed during 
the Great War, and the number of the maimed is estimated at 

200.000. If to the.se figures be added her losses in the Balkan 
Wars, it will be found that a proportion approaching to one- 
tliird of her manhood between the ages of 20 and 50 has been 
crippled or has perished. The magnitude of the losses is in 

i Tha lav is tlio Bulgarian, equivalent ol tlio franc. The pre-War rate waa 
516 ’20 leva per £ ; the actual rate is about 190 per f (Oct. 1923), 

’ According to tlie proliminary results of a census taken early m 1921 the 
population of Bulgaria -within her now political boundaries is 1,861,339. 
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proportion to the intensity of the effort made by Bulgaria ; 
she mobilised 857,063 men, or 19'53 per cent, of her population. 
For a country -whose chief industry is agriculture, carried on 
in a primitive manner, by hand and draught- cattle, and not 
witli^achines, this is an appalling blow to its productive power, 

Th^onsequenecs of the war will weigh heavily on the Bul- 
garian peasantry for many years ; it will require an immense 
effort to, repair the damage caused by four years of careless 
farming, and to replace the carts, draughfc-cattk‘, etc., requisi- 
tioned for Army purposes. Industry is likewise in a pitiable 
condition ; the machinery is worn out by years of work, and 
requires renewal ; raw material is lacking. The same may be 
said of the railways, of communications, of the telegraphs, and 
of buildings in general. Everything is in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and repairs cannot be effected owing to the shortage and 
high cost of labour, and to the lack of materials, the latter, 
ownng to the prohibitive rate of exchange, being unobtainable 
from abroad. 

Financial assistance is imperatively needed to restore and 
renovate the impoverished agricultural inventory of the country, 
to repair its railways, and restart its industry, but it is obvious 
to all that the necessary means camiot be found locally. Already 
taxation has increased to a degree that renders life almost 
impossible for the average urban population. The annual 
revenue of the State, which prior to the war was of about 

200.000. 000 leva, was estimated in the year 1922 at 2,590,840,000, 
though this figure w'as hardly likely to be attained. ^ Expenditure, 
on the other hand, was estimated at 2,093,837,000, but it must 
be added that no provision w-as made for the payment of the 
War indemnity. The eventual deficit wall certainly be much 
larger than the above figures warrant, for, judging from the 
experience of the last years, deficits have a marked tendency 
to grow. In 1917 the financial year closed with a deficit of 

779.000. 000, in 1918 with one of 1,117,000,000, in 1919 with 
one of 2,197,000,000, and in 1920 with one of 1,778,568,471 
leva. The imposition of fresh tuxes is unthinkable, and the 
only alternative is a levy on capital, though even this measure 
can only constitute a palliative ; there are few easily realisable 
assets in the country, as out of the total national wealth 
70 per cent, consists of land, and only 30 per cent, represents 
the value of buildings, factories, machinery, cattle, etc. 

The Treaty of Neuilly, by depriving Bulgaria of her wealthies,t 

i The enormous apparent increase is of course largely due to tho heavy depro- 
of tlift lov.-~^d. 
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provinces, has economically crippled her, and it will require 
superhuman efforts and sacrifices on the part of her population 
to make the two ends meet. For there is a point below which 
the reduction of individual expenditure is impossible ; and as 
Bulgaria is a poor and agricultural country, self-denial, pushed 
even to its extreme limit, will not help overmuch. The ^^ula- 
tion produces very little over and above its wants, and wealth 
is therefore accumulated very slowly, despite the proverbial 
penurious thrift of the Bulgarian peasantry. The national in- 
come from all sources was estimated in 1911 at 1,600,000,000 
leva ; half of this sum was consumed by the population, and 
most of the other half went to defray the cost of the State 
and municipal administration, so that the surplus left over, 
which might have been added to the national wealth, must 
have been very limited. Bulgarian industry is stOl in its 
infancy ; the total capital invested in it amounted, in 1912, to 
only 95,000,000 leva, with an annual production of 122,000,000, 
employing 15,600 hands. So that agriculture remains the 
mainstay of the cormtry ; and it is therefore difficult to see how 
Bulgaria can raise her taxation sufficiently for the curtailment 
of her growing budgetary deficits and for the service of her 
debt. 

In the eyes of many, even of those outside the country, the 
pauperisation to which Bulgaria has been condemned, through 
the amputation of productive and populous districts, is a crime 
against international morals. The Bulgarian peasant is doomed 
to remain at a low level, because his State, deprived of its 
principal assets, 'will not only be unable to provide him with 
the means of education and of moral uplift, but wffl sink to a 
degree of poverty which wRl constitute an economic if not a 
political menace to all the neighbouring States. This disaster, 
which only a revision of the terms imposed on Bulgaria can 
avert, will once more emphasise the incontrovertible truth 
contained in Taine’s dictum : L’iniquiU est toujours malhabile ; 
ce qui sort de ses mains ti’ est jamais viable. 

The question of a possible assimilation of all the Slav races 
in the Balkans into one united whole has for some time been 
discussed in Bulgaria. Partly with this object in view the 
Premier Stamboliiski went in 1921 on an extended tour. He 
not only visited the Western Allied Powers with the hopes of 
inducing them to revise the Neuilly Treaty and of meanwhile 
providing financial assistance, but he also visited Czecho- 
slovakia and made tentative advances towards the old enemy 
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in Serbia. The sore is, however, too recent, and Yugoslavia 
shows few signs at present of responding to the feeling of union 
with Bulgaria. It is not impossible that, as time goes on, such 
a tendency may be slowly developed. But if a really desirable 
chagge is to be effected in the ordering of Bulgarian affairs, it 
is ne&§sary to begin with the masses, helping them to live a 
progressive life by educating and instructing them, and ren- 
dering them capable of emitting an enlightened public opinion, 
which w'oiilil constitute the best cheek on abuse : and for this 
eminently desirable consummation it would seem at present as 
though the Radical party were destined to provide the best 
leaders. 

Meanwhile it can be said that the Bulgarians are certainly 
better educated than any of their neighbours ; or, to be precise, 
the average Biilgar possesses a larger amount of knowledge 
than either the average Serbian, Greek or Romanian, for if it 
comes to manners there is little to choose between the various 
nationalities. Among the soldier consciipts the percentage of 
literates was ; in Bulgaria, 89 per cent., in Greece 70 per cent., 
in Serbia 49 per cent., and in Romania 88 per cent. In 1908 
there were in Bulgaria one school to 778 inhabitants, in 
Romania one to 1,314, and in Serbia one to 2,127. In 1910 
the percentage of the population of Bulgaria that was capable 
of reading and writing was 83'6 per cent, among the men, and 
59 per cent, among the women — a high average in the circum- 
stances. 

The Bulgarian Government would have done a great deal 
more for education if it had had greater resources at its disposal. 
The country needs some 4,000 school buildings, and the number 
of teachers employed is also inadequate. This is admitted, 
but the country cannot provide for niore ; and, owing to the 
lack of schools, the law of compulsory education, which is in 
force, cannot be properly applied. 

But, given all this, it may be said that for the future Bul- 
garia, above all, needs a recasting of her soul, a process of 
modification that can only he attained by the slow process of 
education, for all history is there to refute the delusion so 
fondly cherished by some rulers, that human nature and social 
institutions can be rapidly transformed by liasty legislation. 



CHAPTER XXV 

RECENT HISTORY 

The story of Bulgaria in the years immediately after tKe Treaty 
of Neuilly is the record of the struggle of a small country to 
recover from the effects of ten years of war, though almost 
crushed by the burdens that peace had imposed upon her. The 
aim of Stamboliiski’s Government was to fulfil, as far as possible, 
their Treaty obligations and to live at peaee with their neigh- 
bours. The conditions of the Treaty were complied with as 
regards evacuation of territory, destruction of arms, consign- 
ments of coal to Yugoslavia and restoration of livestock, and, 
by September 1921, Bulgaria had already paid over £3 J millions ‘ 
for the upkeep of Interallied troops and Commissions estab- 
lished in the country. But, up to the end of 1922, she had 
found it impossible to pay any of the instalments due for Repara- 
tions. The Budget Estimates for 1921-22 had shown a deficit 
of over £ll millions, and those for the following year a deficit 
of over £3J millions. In March 1922 the Interallied Repara- 
tion Commission in Sofia informed the Bulgarian Government 
that a moratorium could only be granted subject to the surrender 
of the control of the Customs, the State mines and the fiscal 
system. These conditions seemed to the Bulgars to compromise 
the independence of the State. The Bulgarian Delegation 
to the International Economic Conference at Genoa in April 
1922 made strong representations as to the financial situation 
of their country, but the question, of Reparation payments was 
still under consideration at the end of the year. 

Conditions for foreign trade were of course unfavourable, 
and imports exceeded exports until the first half of 1922, when 
they became nearly equal. In 1921 Italy ranked first among 
the countries from which imports came and Great Britain second. 
The Finance Minister’s Budget Speech in March 1921 was, 
however, gloomy in the extreme. Taxation and retrenchment 
had in his opinion reached their limits, and there was the 
Reparation, debt of some £180 (later £90) millions still unpaid. 

* AU oonvorsions are roade at the approximate pre-War rate oi 26 leva to the 
S. The rate at exchange on February 1, 1923 waB about 640, and on October 6, 
1923 490 leva to the £. 
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The relations of Bulgaria with her neighbours were much 
affected by the kindred i^roblems of refugees, armed bands 
and treatment of the so-called Minorities in Macedonia and 
Thrace under Yugoslav and Greek rule. The 400,000 refugees 
in Bulgaria, who could only return to their homes in Slacedouia 
and 7'hrace at the sacrifice of their nationality, their Church 
and their language, constituted a heavy economic burden to 
the State, The Bulgars who were now under foreign rule 
brought' their tales of oppression by their new masters week 
by week to their kinsmcti in Bulgaria, for the Balkan process 
of denaLionalisation is usually barbarous in the extreme. 
Romania, Yugoslavia and Greece, on their part, complained 
that the Bulgarian Government did nothing to prevent the 
passage of Bulgarian armed bands, who crossed the frontiers 
in order to stir up trouble among their compatriots or to carry 
out reiwisals. It was not difficult for the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment to answer this chai'ge. The total number of armed 
forces allowed to Bulgaria by the Treaty amounted to 83,000, 
but, owing to the dislike of the peasant to a long period of service, 
only about 11,000 men had been recruited, and the small number 
available for frontier guards was insufficient to watch a border 
which stretched for 900 miles chiefly through mountains and 
forests. The complaints of the Irredentists and the activity 
of the bands naturally caused friction between Bulgaria and 
her neighbours. The matter was brought before the Council of 
the League of Nations in July 1922 and discussions resulted in 
improved relations with the neighbouring States, wliile the right 
of the Bulgars to appeal again to the Council was recognised. 

The Bulgarian Government has a difficult part to play 
as regards Macedonia and Thrace. If Bulgaria is to gain the 
friendship of the Little Entente, she must renounce all claim 
to territory outside her present frontiers, and there are many 
in the country who, after the disastrous experiences of late 
year.s, are willing to give up wliat is now called a policy of 
adventure. On the other hand, the Macedonian element is still 
strong in the country, and it is hardly possible that the mass 
of the people should ever abandon the ideal of national 
reunion, or, at least, of autonomy for their kinsmen. Any 
statesman who officially repudiated these ideals would risk assas- 
sination. The murder in October 1921 of the War Minister, 
A. Dimitrov, was attributed to Macedonians, who thus avenged 
his efforts to suppress their bands. 

It was unfortunately no part of Stamboliiski’s scheme to try 
to concihate other elements, and party strife continued to be 

•R a. — n 
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peculiarly violent, both in the Sobranje and in the Press. In 

1921 all the Opposition Parties, with the exception of the 
Communists, sank their differences for the time being, and 
formed a solid Bloc against the Agrarians. In accordance 
with a decision of the Sobranje in 1919, the members of the 
Radoslavov Cabinet, together with General Jekov — Radoslavov 
and General Bojadiev had fled the country — ^were djrought 
before the High Court of Justice on the charge of having declared 
war without the consent of the Sobranje and of suri'endering 
State property to the Germans ; they were further accused of 
corrupt practices during their tenure of office. The actual trial 
began in October 1921. The peasants, however, were not satisfied 
with the prosecution of the Radoslavov Cabinet only. As they 
came to realise fully the disastrous situation of the country, their 
resentment, fostered, no doubt, unofficially by the Agrarians, 
rose against the Geshov and Danev Cabinets, as respectively 
responsible for the First and Second Balkan Wars. In August 

1922 supporters of the Government attacked some of the ex- 
Ministers who were on their way to a meeting at Trnovo organised 
by the Bloc, and handled them with great indignity. In order 
to calm popular feeling, a pl4biscite was taken to ascertain 
if it was the will of the people that the ex-Ministers should be 
tried for High Treason. Two-thirds of the voters declared in 
favour of the trial, and, in September 1922, about a dozen 
ex-Ministers, including Danev, Malinov, Todorov, Majarov and 
Liabcliev — Geshov himself being abroad — were thrown into 
prison ; in December they were removed to Shumla, the centre 
of the Agrarian organisation, where they were confined under 
miserable conditions, on the pretext that an attempt to rescue 
them might be made by their sympathisers in Sofia, which was 
supposed to be the stronghold of the Bourgeois Party or Bloc. 

In December 1922 troubles in the Macedonian districts near 
the south-western Bulgarian frontier culminated in a raid on 
Kyustendil by the partisans of the Macedonian Internal Organ- 
isation. Certain persons accused of murdering members of the 
Organisation were taken out of the town and executed, but 
no damage was done to property, and the town was quietly 
evacuated a few days later, though not before considerable 
anxiety had been caused in Sofia by the proceedings of the 
“ Peasant Guards,” who had been called out by the Govern- 
inent. The acting Prime Minister, M. Daskalov, accused the 
Bloc of complieity in the Kyustendil incident. 

Bad as this condition of things was, the legislation of the 
Stamboliisfci Government proved less subversive than had 
been feared at first. There was no attempt to establish a 
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republic, and King Boris gained the respect and affection of 
his people by his tact and simplicity and his devotion to duty. 
One of the most interesting experiments was the law exacting 
a period of forced labour annually from each member of the 
community — with certain exceptions — on works of public 
utility.., d'lie system roused the suspicions of neighbouring 
states, but, though it is not yet fully organised, the authorities 
piidessed satisfaction with the results. I’oor as she was, 
Bulgaria ‘opened her doors to tliomsancls of Russian refugees, 
many of whom had belonged to Wrangel’s array. In tlieir 
unhappy eouditiou some of the latter allowed the^nselv(^s to 
beeoine the tools of political agitators and of the intensive 
Bolshevist propagmida whiciv is being carried on from Moscow 
throughout Bulgaria and IMacedonia. 

Bulgaria has lost three outstanding personalities by death 
since the Great War ; on December 30, 1020, J. D. Bourchier, 
for thirty-tliree years The Times correspondent m the Balkans, 
the devoted friend of Bulgaria, where he held a unique position ; 
in September 1021, Ivan Yazov, the national poet and novelist, 
almost the only Bulgarian writer whose works have penetrated 
beyond her frontiers ; and, in November 1922, Methodius, 
Metropolitair of Stara Zagora, one of the last survivors among 
the pioneers of Bulgarian liberty. 

The result of the Lausanne Conference,^ which, was attended 
by Bulgarian delegates, caused profound disappointment in 
Bulgaria. The Bulgars had hoped for the fulfilment of Clause 48 
of the Treaty of Neuilly, by which the Allies undertook “ to 
ensure the economic outlets of Bulgaria to the JEgean Sea.” 
The Bulgars had assumed that the promise implied territorial 
possession of the outlet and access to it through their own 
territory. The AIlie.s, however, only offered an enclave some 
eight miles w'est of Dede Agacli, railway access to which would 
be controlled by an international commission. The Bulgarian 
Government declined to accept this offer on the ground that 
an international port on foreign soil, the construction of which 
would be very costly, “ detached from Bulgaria and only 
accessible across Greek territory by a foreign railway,” would 
be of no value to Bulgaria. At the close of the Conference the 
Bulgarian Delegation made a formal protest against the altera- 
tion of the Treaty of Neuilly by the attribution of Western 
Thrace to Greece— -an attribution which was not justified on 
ethnical, geographical or economic grounds, still less on the 
principle of self-determination. The protest concluded with 
the words : “ This fresh disappointment notwithstanding, the 
1 December 1022-Fabruary 1923, 
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Bulgarian People will remain calm. In spile of everything, it 
will continue to pursue its pacific policy. But, at the same 
time, it will remain convinced that those generous ideas which 
were proclaimed both during and after the Great War were 
never intended to be applied to Bulgaria, and that her interests 
— moral, national and economic — ^remain ignored and s^ificed,” 

Although M. Stamboliiski failed to secure the fulfilment 
of the Allied pledge in regard to an economic outlet on the 
Aegean, his foreign policy was not, in other ways, unsuccessful. 
Favourable terras were obtained for Bulgaria after long negotia- 
tions in the matter of Reparations. The total sum to be paid 
by Bulgaria was reduced from £90,000,000 to £22,000,000, 
payable over a period of sixty years, all customs revenues being 
placed at the disposal of the Inter-Allied Commission. The 
negotiations initiated by Stamboliiski with Yugoslavia with 
regard to the suppression of frontier bands resulted in better 
relations between the two countries. 

At home, matters were less satisfactory. Early in February 
1923 a bomb was thrown at Stamboliiski in the theatre. 
Differences in the Cabinet led to the resignation of the more 
moderate among the Ministers, and also of Raiko Daskalov,^ 
the extremist with whom Stamboliisld had had considerable 
difficulties. On March 11 the Chamber, after authorising 
the prosecution of the Danev-Geshov and Malinov-Kosturkov 
Cabinets, was dissolved. On March 31 the sentences on the 
Radoslavov Cabinet and on certain generals were promulgated 
by the High Court ; the sentences varied from terms of five 
years to life-long imprisonment and included loss of civil rights 
and heavy penalties. 

The April elections resulted in an apparent triumph for the 
Government, the Agrarians securing 212 out of 245 seats ; 
but these results, it cannot be denied, were obtained by the un- 
scrupulous methods familiar in Balkan countries. Only six 
weeks later the Agrarian Government, which had seemed 
all-powerful, was overthrown by a coup d’kat, organised with 
secrecy and skill by a group belonging to the intellectual and 
bourgeois classes and supported by a number of army ofheers. 
During the night of June 8-9 most of the Cabinet were quietly 
conveyed to prison, to await civil trial for various malpractices. 
Stamboliiski, after an attempt to defend liimself in his native 
village of Slavovitsa, was deserted by his supporters and was 
killed— it is said while endeavouring to escape ; the circum- 
stances of his death are not yet fully known. Rumours had 
* PMkalov was morderedl ia hy a Macedonian oa August 26 , 
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been current that he had planned armed action in the near 
future to rid the country of all his political opponents by 
means of his “ Orange Guards ” ; so this force was at once dis- 
armed and disbanded. Except in Plevna, where a counter- 
movement resulted in the loss of some 200 lives, the country 
acceptc'^1 the situation with remarkable calmness. The 
Agrarians had apparently lost the confidence of the peoiile by 
llieir malversation of public funds and by the tyranny and 
violence of their political methods. 

M. Tsankov, formerly jirofcssor of Political Economy at 
Sofia Univ(*rsily, hccariie President of the Council, with M. 
Kalfuv a-v Eoreign Minister. Tlie new GovernineiiL at once 
amioiiuccd that tlie jiolicy of Bolgana — I'ottipliatice nith 
Treaty obligations and good relations with neighbouring 
States — would remain unchanged, but considerable nerv'ousnc-s 
as to their intentions was at first displayed at Belgrade. The 
position of the Government was much strengthened by the 
fusion of all the political parties — with the e-xception of the 
Liberals and Communists — into one group, under the name of 
the “ Democratic Entente.” M. Tsankov’s Government took 
from the first a firm stand against Bolshevism ; whilst the 
Russian Red Cross, which had not only carried on social 
propaganda, but had also, it was asserted, imported arms, 
organised murders and planned a revolution, was expelled 
from the country, much to the anger of the Soviet Government. 

In September, the arrest of about a thousand Communists, 
who, it was alleged, had prepared a plot to ov'crthrow the 
Government, was followed by serious local disturbances, whicli 
were suppressed by the troops with great severity. 

Bulgaria left the Second Conference of Lausanne ^ empty- 
handed. She had been obliged once more to decline the Greek 
offer of a ninety-nine years’ lease of a coastal area ; for, owing 
to the cession of Karagach * by 1 he Greeks to the Turks, a second 
foreign frontier would have intervened between Bulgaria and her 
desired outlet. 

At Geneva the Bulgarian delegates again made it clear how 
warmly Bulgaria would welcome an effective control by the 
League of Nations over Minorities, It would certainly appear 
that the hope for the unfortunate Bulgarian population in Thrace 
and Macedonia, as well as for Bulgaria herself, must largely 
depend on the response that the League can make to this appeal ; 
but for the present it has given no definite sign. 

* Tho Treaty of Lausanna was -igned oa July 24. 

3 Opposit# Adrianopla, oa tb» right bank of the Maritea. 
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7th Century. Bulgais become per- 
manent Bettlers south o£ 
Danube. 

862. Boris I. 

864 circo. Conversion of Bulgara to 
Christianity. 

893. Tsar Simeon. First Bulgarian 
Empire, 

963. Shishman’s Kingdom in the 
West. 

076. Tsar Samuel. Forty Years’ 
War against Basil II. 

1018. “Bulgarian lands under By- 
zantine rule for 160 years. 

1218, Tsar Asen II. Second Bul- 
garian Empire. 

1240. Empire dissolved into several 
small States. 

1330 Serbs defeat Bulgara at 
Velbuzhd. 

1331. Serbian Tsar Dus^an’s Empire. 
1389. Slav peoples defeated at Battle 
of Kosovo by Turks under 
Murad I. 

1393. Tmovo taken, Bulgara under 
Ottoman rule. 

1676. Conscription of Christian 
children for Corps of Jams- 
saries abolished. 

1767. Archbishopric of Okhrida sup- 
pressed. 

1870. Creation of Exarchate by Im- 
perial Firman. 

1876. Bulgarian risings and massacre 

at Batak. 

1877. Russo-Turkish War. 

1878. Treaty of San Stefano(March3). 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13). 

1879. Alexanderof Bottenborgolectod 

Prince of Bulgaria, 

1886. Union of Bulgaria and Eastern 

Bumelia. 

War with Serbia. 

1888. Abdication of Alexander of 
Battenberg. 

1887. Ferdinand of Saxe-Ooburg 

elected Prince of Bulgaria. 


1896, Murder of Stambulov. 

1903. Insurrection in Macedonia. 

1908. Young Turk Revolution. 

Ferdinand I proclaimed Tsar. 

1912. Ballcan League; First Balkan 

War (October 8). 

1913. Treaty of London (May 30). 

Second Balkan War (June 29). 

Treaty of Bucharest August 10). 

1914. Outbreak of the Great War 

(August). 

1916. Bulgarian Trooty tvith Central 
Powers (September 6). 

Bulgaria mobilises (September 
21) and attacks Serbia 
(October 11). 

1916, Bulgarian operations against 
Romania begin (November 
26). 

1017. Bulgarian Armies on the 
Salonika front and in the 
Dobruja. 

1918. Malinov succeeds Rodoslavov 
(June 21). 

Discontent with Germany 
(Summer). 

Battle of the Vardar (Septem- 
ber 16 to 26) ; Bulgarians 
in full retreat. 

Armistice signed (September 
2D) ; Army disbanded, 

Ferdinand abdioates ; suc- 
ceeded by Boris (October 4). 

Xodorov succeeds Malinov 
(November 28). 

1019. Stamboliiski succeeds Todorov 
(August). 

Treatyof N6uilly(November 27). 

1022/3, Lausanne Conference. 

1923. Agrarian Government over- 
thrown ; Tsankov forms 
Bourgeois Cabinet (June 9); 
Stamboliiski killed (June 
16) ; Treaty of Lausanne 
signed (July 24) ; Com- 
munist risings suppressed by 
the troops (September), 
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I. RESOURCES 


Bulgaeia enjoys a continental type of climate with hot summers, 
cold winters, and an adequate rainfall. The configuration of the 
country, consisting of a tableland extending north from the Balkan 
mountains to the River Danube, and warm valleys lying to the 
south of that range up to the Rhodope Mountains, lends itself 
to a wide range of agricultural products. In the southern parts of 
the country rice, cotton and tobacco are successfully grown, while 
in the valleys immediately south of the main range is carried on the 
cultivation of roses for the distillation of “ attar ” or essence of 
roses, an industry which is not elsewhere successfully practised 
further north than Persia. 

The resources of Bulgaria are almost entirely agricultural, and 
agriculture is the staple industry of the country. Every Bulgarian 
is a farmer, and nearly everyone owns his own farm or patch of 
ground. The soil is fertile and gives large returns, in spite of the 
fact that the Bulgarian knows little about the rotation of crops, 
and does not use artificial manures, a return of 15 bushels of 
wheat or 18 bushels of maize to the acre being quite a usual 
occurrence. In many parts of the country, too, the implements 
used in agriculture are still quite primitive. This is partly due to 
the small size of the farms in a country where, on the death of the 
father, the land is divided amongst all the sons, and consequently 
every man has his piece of ground, which system renders the purchase 
of modem agricultural machinery prohibitive ; and partly it is due 
to the Bulgarian’s innate prejudice against the foreigner and foreign 
methods. Successive Bulgarian Governments have, however, done 
much to assist farming by the remission of import duties on agri- 
cultural machinery, and by providing financial assistance to the 
farmers, with the result that in the years immediately preceding 
the Balkan Wars large suras were being spent abroad annually in 
the purchase of agricultural machinery. Bulgaria, in normal times, 
exports considerable quantities of cereals to other European countries, 
and with the introduction of modern methods of farming and modern 
machinery she should become one of the important grain-exporting 
countries of Europe. 

By far the most important crops are wheat and maize, which are 
cultivated chiefly in the Balkan foreland on the north side of the 
main Balkan range ; in these two crops a large export trade is 
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done. Other cereals which are generally cultivated throughout 
the country in smaller quantities are rye, barley, oats and beans. 
As already stated, cotton is grown in the south, as also rice, but 
in neither case is the annual production yet important ; the 
cultivation of sugar-beet has, however, begun to receive atlention. 
Government assistance has also stimulated the cultivation of silk- 
worms, which do well in the southern parts of the country, where 
there are extensive mulberry plantations. 

Special mention should be made of the rose-growing industry, to 
which reference has been made above. From the petals of the 
Bosa Alia and Rosa Bamascena an essence is obtained, by distillation, 
which is an important ingredient in the scents used all over the 
world and finds a ready market, especially in France and the 
United States of America. Three distinct products are obtained, 
rose water, rose wax and rose oil. When the Balkan Wars broke 
out in 1912, approximately 8,000 hectares (= 20,000 acres) were 
under cultivation for roses, and the value of the essence exported 
was about 7,500,000 leva (£300,000) annually. 

Sheep are reared in large quantities, and cattle to a less extent. 
In recent years, however, the area of land under pasture has been 
diminishing. There is a considerable export trade in live animals, 
but at present the trade in meat or carcases is insignificant. Eggs 
are also exported in large quantities in normal times, the trade before 
the war going almost entirely to London through Germany and 
Belgium. A cheese known as Kachkaval is also produced in 
considerable quantities, and a good deal of it was sent to Turkey 
before the outbreak of war. 

At one time the country was covered with extensive forests, 
but while the land was under the rule of the Turk large areas were 
destroyed, because the forests were used as places of refuge by 
bands of fugitives from Turkish oppression, and were therefore set 
fire to by the rulers of the country. The forests have also been 
reduced by the improvident felling of trees, and by the clearing 
of land for agricultural purposes. To-day they are almost entirely 
confined to the mountainous districts. The principal trees are the oak, 
ash, pine, elm, fir, beech, plane and lime, the cultivation of the 
beech tree (which flourishes at high altitudes) largely preponderating. 
Most of the forests belong to the State, the remamder being almost 
entirely the property of schools or religious bodies ; whilst as regards 
their preservation, a very efficient form of supervision has been 
put into force. Nearly all the wood cut is used for fuel, and there 
are only a few factories engaged in the manufacture of wooden goods. 

The mineral wealth of Bulgaria is stated by geologists to be 
considerable, and some of the earlier works upon the subject give 
indications of valuable mineral deposits in many different parts of 
the country. There is mueli evidence of mining of a primitive 
character having been done in ancient times, and even to-day a 
liftle work is done in some localities by old-fasbioned methods. 
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Generally spealdng, however, the minerals of the country arc not 
being exploited commercially, certain deposits of coal and copper 
forming the only exception to this state of things. Both coal and 
copper were being worked before the war to some extent, and during 
the war much active development took place, mainly under German 
direction. 

The mining industry is handicapped by difficulties with regard 
to fuel ; \or though Bulgaria possesses large deposits of coal, its 
calorific. value is low, and without the addition of other fuel it is 
of little use for treating metals. The absence of railways has also 
contributed to make the working of the deposits unprofitable. Lack 
of capital and the national aversion to the intrusion of the foreigner 
have also proved to be stumbling-blocks in the way of the expansion 
of the mining industry. 

Coal is being worked commercially at Bobovdol near Dupnitsa 
(north of Rilo) and at Bernik (south-west of Sofia) ; at the latter place, 
which is on the railway from Sofia to Kyustendil, the coal is easily 
won by means of adits driven into the side of the hill. Many other 
deposits of coal are loiown upon both sides of the Balkan range, 
but no steps have as yet been taken to develop them. 

The most important copper deposits are the Plakalnitsa mine 
near Vrattsa, and a mine near Burgas on the Black Sea. Both of 
these were actively worked under German supervision during the 
European War. 

Other minerals found in Bulgaria, but not yet developed, are iron 
and hematite, gold, lead, manganese, salt and zinc. A deposit of 
oil-shale, which is said to be of great value, was discovered some 
few years back; but beyond testing the value of the shale, nothing 
has up till now been done. So far as is at present known, Bulgaria 
possesses no other oil resources. 



II. INDUSTRIES 


It is generally agreed that the Bulgarian is the most industrious 
labourer in Europe ; but he is a farmer and has not yet taken 
kindly to work in the factory. Consequently, in spite of legislation 
which aims at making compulsory the employment of the Bulgarian 
nationals in factories, a large proportion of the factory hands are 
composed of Greeks and Armenians and other foreigners. This is 
due to the fact that the Bulgarian insists on being on his farm at 
seedtime and harvest, and can only be induced to work in a factory 
upon condition that he is allowed to go away to his farm at these 
times. When not employed upon his own farm the Bulgarian 
will go abroad in search of work, and Bulgarians readily obtain 
employment for a portion of the year in Armenia, Turkey, Serbia 
and Romania. 

The industries of Bulgaria are few and very simple. The staple 
occupation being agriculture, the other industries of the country 
have only recently got past the stage of transition from domestic 
handicraft to the factory system. Successive attempts have been 
made to stimulate the development of industries in the country by 
legislation, and special privileges are granted to industries which 
use mechanical power and employ a minimum number of workmen ; 
these privileges consist of the right to import machinery and raw 
material free of duty, the free grant of sites for factories, a preference 
over foreign competitors in the supply of goods for Government 
departments, and a reduction in railway transport charges. In 
certain instances also local monopolies over a prescribed area may 
be obtained, provided that certain conditions are complied with. 

That such legislation has in a measure had the effect desired is 
proved by the increase in the number of factories in the country 
which the official returns show has taken place in recent years ; 
but the amount of fixed capital invested in the industries of the 
country (other than, agriculture) is still very small, and it did not 
exceed 120 , 000,000 leva (or £ 4 , 800 , 000 ) at the time of the outbreak 
of the Balkan War in 1912 . Naturally the bulk of the capital is 
invested in industries engaged in the production of foodstuffs, beer 
and alcohol, but the textile industry is also in a healthy condition, 
and the manufacture of soap and the preparation of leather are 
becoming of importance. The textiles produced consist of woollen 
and cotton yarns and cloths. The native cloth known as abas 
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and shayalc and the well-lcnown Bulgarian shawls account for 
ahnost the whole of the production of woollen goods, though the 
Bulgarian carpets, which are similar in texture and design to the 
well-known Turkish carpets, are also becoming popular. In the 
cotton industry the production consists almost entirely of cotton 
yarns of a coarse kind, the bulk of which comes from the Prince 
Boris mi^i at Varna, which is owned by an English Company. 

Sofia is the only town in which electricity is used to any extent, 
though * the mountain-streams would render the production of 
electricity inexpensive. The rivers are only harnessed at present 
for the purpose of driving the corn-mill or the saw. 



III. FINANCIAL 


There ivas a marked growth in the amount of the Bulgarian State 
expenditure in the years immediately preceding the Balkan Wars, 
chiefly due to increased expenditure on the Army and upon rail- 
ways, harbours, roads, etc., and also to increase of State assistance 
to education. In a measure the increase of expenditure is also 
due to the larger demands upon the revenue for the service of the 
Public Debt, which had risen from 203,000,000 leva (£8,120,000) in 
1901 to almost three times that figure in 1913, with the result that 
by the latter date about 30,000,000 leva (£2,000,000) were required 
annually for the service of external loans. 

The revenue is provided by direct taxes on land, buildings, sheep 
and goats, road and military taxes, and patent fees ; indirect taxes 
upon the manufacture and sale of spirits and tobacco, import and 
export duties, excise duties and the revenue from Government 
warehouses. State-owned railways, harbours, post office, forests and 
other lands mvned by the State, and profits received from the 
National Bank. 

Bulgaria was living beyond her means even before the Balkan 
Wars, and successive Finance Ministers were only able to make 
the Budget balance by means of foreign loans. For instance, in 
each of the years 1907, 1908 and 1910 over 80,000,000 leva were 
raised abroad for budget purposes. This burden has been enor- 
mously increased by the war, and it is not possible to say yet what 
the country’s external indebtedness to-day actually amounts to. 
The fact that Bulgaria is making more rapid strides than any other 
country, excepting perhaps Belgium, towards the re-establishment 
of her industries will prove a very material advantage to her in 
dealing with loans raised in Germany and Austria ; but it seems 
doubtful whether the country can avoid having to submit to taxa- 
tion which may seriously hinder her progress for many years. 

The monetary units of Bulgaria are the lev (nominally 1 franc), 
and the stotinka (1 centime). Before the wars there were gold, 
silver, nickel and copper coins in circulation, but the Bulgarian 
gold coinage in use was quite insufficient and was largely supple- 
mented by French 10- and 20-franc pieces. Gold bank-notes have 
been in circulation for many years, while silver bank-notes have now 
been in use for about twenty years. 

Questions of currency have always proved difficult problems to 
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Bulgarian statesmen, and there has never been any real clfort made 
to study the relation between gold and silver coinage or to secure 
an adequate supply of the former in circulation. This has resulted 
in a very high premium on gold, amounting at times to as much 
as 20 or 80 per cent., a state of affairs which has involved enormous 
losses to trade, particularly when, as lias recently been the case, 
the balance of trade has been adverse. 

The preTj^^ar and post-War Budgets of Bulgaria show an amaz- 
ing difference, chiefly accounted for by the lamentable fall in the 
exchange,’ which fell from about 25 leva to the pound in 1914 to 
the present rate of about 640. 

Some figures concerning the approximate revenue and expendi- 
ture (which nearly balanced each other) for the last nine years are 
given below. The figures, however, especially since 1915 were but 
seldom realised. 


- 

Million leva. 

BcmailQ. 

1913 










1918 



275 


1916 



276 


1917 



425 

Deficit 779 million leva. 

1918 



480 

„ 1.117 „ 

1919 



1 

2,197 „ » 

1920 



2,686 

.. 1 t 

1921 



2,123 

Expenditme 2,392 million leva.J 

1922 



2,690 

»» 2,693 ,, 


* Exchange 100 leva to the pound. 

■f Exchange 200 leva to the pound. 

I Exchange 300-330 leva to the pound. 


On June 1, 1921 Bulgaria’s foreign debt was about 3,209,000,000 
francs (mostly consolidated) and 25 million leva (unconsolidated ) ; 
internal debt 3,100,000,000 leva (of which only 82,000,000 were 
consolidated). To this should be added £90,000,000 sterling as 
reparation under the Peace terms of Neuilly. 

There are a number of small banks in Bulgaria, and several large 
ones, the most important being the Banque Nationale de Bulgarie 
— the State Bank — the capital of which has been increased from 
time to time, and which before the Balkan Wars amounted td about 

80.000. 000 leva, and which was then doing a turnover of over 

6.000. 000.000 leva. Other important banks are the Banque Bal- 
kanique, founded with Austrian money, Banque Generale de 
Bulgarie, founded with Austrian and French money, the Banque 
de Credit, foimded with German money, and the Banque Bulgare 
de Commerce, a Bulgarian concern. There is no English banking 
establishment in the country as yet. 
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In addition to these banks there are other institutions of a banking 
nature rvhich have proved important in the development of the 
country, notably the Banque Agricole de Bulgarie and the Post Office 
Savings Banks. The former is an amalgamation of a number of 
agricultural banks which originated during the Turkish occupation 
of the country ; it does the usual banking business, and, in addition, 
grants loans on the security of agricultural produce, seeds, cattle, 
etc., and makes advances to farmers for the purchase of ^igrieultuial 
goods and machinery. This Agricultural Bank was doing a very 
large business, and was in a sound financial condition before the 
Balkan Wars. 

The Bulgarian Post Office Savings Banks resemble the English 
institution of the same name, and do a large business. They are 
guaranteed by the State, which has been in the habit of paying 
interest on deposits as an encouragement of thrift. 



IV. TRADE 


Those responsible for Bulgaria’s destinies made a mistake, fi'om 
which the country will take long to recover, in throwing in Bulgaria’s 
lot with that of the Central European Powers in the European War, 
The result has been disastrous to the country, because it has meant 
the loss to Bulgaria of a seaport on the iEgean Sea, and without 
such a port the development of the country’s trade must be 
retarded. 

The peace of Bucharest, which ended the second Balkan War in 
1913, had given Bulgaria (at the expense of Turkey) the whole of 
the .Egean littoral from the mouth of the River Mesta to Enos, and 
various important projects for the development of the country were 
on foot, one of which was to consist of a railway crossing the country 
from the River Danube on the North to Porto Lagos on the Jigean 
Sea, which port was to be developed into a harbour for large vessels ; 
by means of this railway and port it was intended, in addition to 
providing a trading port for Bulgaria’s own exports and imports, 
to open up a trade route for Romanian goods which would capture 
a good deal of the Romanian trade from the Danube, owing to the 
shorter and quicker route which would then be made available. 
This line had actually been prospected, and approximate estimates 
of the cost had been obtained. 

If the Central Powers had been successful, Bulgaria would no 
doubt have received Salonika as her reward, and by that means 
would have become possessed of an established trade-route and one 
capable of great expansion. To-day the whole of the .dUgean 
littoral and Salonika belong to Greece, and Bulgaria, so far as her 
trade with the Mediterranean is concerned, is faced with the alterna- 
tive of re-establishing the trade of her Black Sea ports, Varna and 
Burgas, or of making a trading agreement with her old enemy 
Greece, which will enable her to use Salonika or Dede Agach. 

* If we except the River Danube, which is an international water- 
way of the first importance, the rivers of Bulgaria are not of any 
value for commercial navigation, mainly because, with the exception 
of the River Maritsa, all are mountainous in character : that is to 
say, they are heavy torrents in winter and have very httle water 
in the summer. The River Danube is navigable from its mouth to 
Regensburg (Ratisbon) in Bavaria, and vessels up to 10-foot 
draught can be navigated as far as the Iron Gates, a distance of 
n.n, — 13 177 
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580 miles from the mouth of the river. Before the war there 
were several lines of steamers doing a regular service up and down 
this river, the most important being the Austrian Danube Steam 
Navigation Company, a Hungarian company, and the Romanian 
State-owned river service ; several large fleets of barges were also 
regularly engaged in the river trade.^ As will be seen below, an 
important part of Bulgaria’s foreign trade passes through her ports 
on the Danube. 

The only river in Bulgaria itself upon which any cpmmercial 
navigation is carried on is the River Maritsa, which traverses the 
plain of Eastern Rumelia and flows into the ASgean Sea at Enos. 
This river is navigable below Adrianople for barges in the winter 
and for fiat-bottomed boats at all seasons of the year, and a certain 
amount of traffic passes up and down it. If its banks were built 
up and the river were properly confined in a regular channel it 
could be made navigable, probably as far as Philippopolis, without 
a very great expenditure of money. 

A good deal of road-making was done during the European War, 
hut Bulgaria’s roads are of little value for heavy transport purposes, 
and modern motor-transport is quite unknown. 

As regards railways, Bulgaria is only moderately equipped. The 
lines are single throughout the country and are badly laid. The 
official statistics show, however, a steady increase in the volume 
of traffic and merchandise carried during the years immediately 
preceding the Balkan Wars. The main arteries are the hne which 
connects Constantinople with Central Europe, crossing the Danube 
at Belgrade and passing through Sofia and Philippopolis, and two 
lines which branch off eastwards from this main line, the one to the 
north and the other to the south of the main Balkan range of moun- 
tains and terminating at the two principal Black Sea ports, Varna 
and Burgas. Other lines connect the nortlrern branch with the 
principal ports on the Danube, and there is an important hne 
running from Ruschuk on the Danube to Varna, which is useful in 
winter when the navigation on the river is closed. 

Bulgaria possesses no mercantile fleet of any importance at 
present. In spite of Government subsidies the only steamship line 
worthy of the name is the Bulgarian Steam Navigation Company, 
whose vessels trade between the Danube ports and the different 
ports of the Mediterranean. The bulk of the foreign seaborne trade 
of the country is carried in foreign vessels ; before the war a large 
proportion was carried by Austrian hnes, only two English lines 
having a regular service and a system of through rates on Bulgarian 
railways. Some of the trade was also carried in vessels of the 
French line, Fraissinet & Co., and Greek Hnes also did an important 
trade. 

The principffi trade-routes for both exports and imports is the 
Black Sea, which before the Balkan Wars did on an average about 
» A Btitish company is now being iormed in this connection 
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48 per cent, of the entire trade of the country. About 25 per cent, 
of the trade passed through the Danube ports and the rest of the 
trade was carried by rail, a very large portion of this representing 
imports from Germany which came almost entirely by rail. On the 
Black Sea only the ports of Varna and Burgas are of any importance, 
and the trade of the former is considerably larger than that of the 
latter, due to the fact that until 1908 the railway serving Burgas 
belonged the Imperial Ottoman System. On the Danube the 
most important Bulgarian port is Ruschuk, which is far ahead of 
all rivals ; other ports on the river which may be mentioned are 
Sistova, Somovit (just west of Nikopol), Lorn Palanka and Vidin. Of 
all the ports above mentioned Varna alone is in any measure equipped 
for dealing with cargo according to modern standards. 

The volume of Bulgaria’s foreign trade is very small : in the year 
1911, which was the best year’s trade ever recorded previous to 
the Balkan Wars, the combined values of the exports and imports 
only amounted to 884,000,000 leva or just over £13,000,000. An 
unsatisfactory feature of the trade has been the excess of imports 
over exports. This is partly the result of industrial legislation by 
which facilities were given to persons willing to erect new factories 
to import the necessary plant and raw materials free of duty. Other 
causes which have contributed are the operation of the new Customs 
tariff of 1900, which introduced an improved system of valuation 
of imports and thus put an end to a systematic under-valuation of 
imports which had continued for many years, But the change is 
mainly due to the special expenditure of sums obtained by means 
of foreign loans upon the purchase of military equipment for the 
Army, and upon rails, rolling-stock, locomotives, bridge work, 
cement and machinery which were required for the railways and 
ports, the construction of which the Bulgarian Government had 
put in hand before the Balkan War. 

At present agricultural and dairy produce and livestock account 
for over 80 per cent, of the total value of the exports, with the result 
that a good or bad harvest is reflected in the trade returns for the 
following years. The export of agricultural produce is on the 
increase owing to the spread of modern methods of farming and 
rtie greater use of agricultural machinery. 

As already pointed out, the most important crop is wheat ; next 
in importance comes maize, and then barley and rye. The export 
of flour has steadily increased in recent years, a result which is 
directly traceable to Government legislation : about 40 per cent, 
of the output of the mills is sent abroad. The export of cheese and 
eggs has already been referred to. A large trade is also done in the 
export of livestock and, in order to improve the breed of animals. 
Government stations have been established in different parts of 
the country for horse and cattle breeding. 

Apart from agricultural produce only two articles of export need 
be noticed, both of which have been referred to above, and are 
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essentially Bulgarian products, viz. : the native cloths known as 
adas and shayak, and attar of roses. 

Before the War Bulgaria’s two best customers were Belgium and 
Turkey. Belgium has for some years been a large buyer of cereals 
of all kinds from the Black Sea, and took the bulk of Bulgaria’s 
wheat and maize, and to a less extent her eggs. The sales to Turkey 
consisted chiefly of live animals, butter, cheese, flour, Bulgarian 
homespuns and grain. Great Britain’s purchases from' Bulgaria 
were on the decline before the Balkan Wars, but those of Germany 
were on the increase. A fair trade was done with France, and 
trade with Greece was upon the upward grade, a tendency which is 
likely to become more marked in the near future. In spite of her 
close proximity and the advantages offered by the River Danube, 
the exports to Austria have been unimportant. 

Imports into Bulgaria, as may be supposed, consist very largely 
of manufactured or partly manufactured goods. The only food- 
stuffs imported are those which the country is unable to supply in 
any quantity such as spices, tropical fruits, sugar and coffee. The 
principal raw materials imported consist of hides, coal and coke, 
raw wool and raw cotton. 

Cotton yams and manufactures, iron and steel goods, machinery 
and woollen manufactures are the most important classes of manu- 
factured goods imported. Of these, cotton goods have for many 
years been first in value, and in recent years there has been a steady 
increase in the value of these goods imported. Manufactures 
consist of piece-goods, and yarn is imported for use in the factories. 
The import of machinery has also increased very rapidly and there 
has been a considerable though less marked increase in the import 
of metal goods. The imports of both these classes of goods are 
directly traceable to the steps, to which reference has alregfly been 
made, to stimulate industry in the country. The increase in the 
purchases of coal from abroad has also been most marked, due 
partly to the same cause and partly to the extensions of the railways 
of the country. 

For some years before the Balkan Wars the imports into Bulgaria 
were divided between Austria-Hungary, Germany, Great Britain 
and Turkey, In 1912 Franc^^edhtribution was an important one, 
but was due to heavy pumjaases of arms, etc., which that country 
supplied. Austria-Hungwty has in the past been the chief con- 
tributor to the ccwmfty’s needs, mainly the result no doubt of 
geographical proximity ; Germany was, however, gradually over- 
hauling her, &is being in a measure due to the general expansion 
of that country’s trade in every market of the world ; but it was 
also to some extent due to the policy which attracted her to the 
Balkans and Romania in pursuit of her Asiatic railway-schemes. 
Both Austria and Germany contributed to most of the country’s 
needs. The United Kingdom, which came third, has been mainly: 
a seUer of cotton yams and goods and of coal. Turkey’s trade was 
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TABLE I 

Trade with Prinoipal Gotottries : Exports 
Total mlu& {merchandise, only) in thousands 'of ^leva 


Oounfcrieg, 

1906. 

1907. 

1910. 

1911, 

1810, 

1920. 

United Kingdom 

14,985 

20,706 

15,315 

24,237 

21,273 

62,623 

Austria 


8,023 

7,828 

10,667 

17,606 

149,776 

Belgium . 

20,142 

26,970 

20,944 

63,790 

140 

136,276 

Franco 

8,977 

6,991 

9,039 

11,119 

21,401 

100,091 

Germany . 

16,410 


14,218 

22,912 

20,913 

171,277 

Greece 

9,721 


6,340 

12,650 

30,963 

6,686 

Italy 


3,100 

1,818 

3,948 

— 

— 

Russia 

306 

249 

301 

336 

— 



Romania . 

1,121 


869 

1,246 

12,422 

30,018 

Serbia 

684 

348 

404 

614 

— 



Turkey 

21,699 


44,283 

29,210 

64,046 

78,914 

U.S.A. . 

1,372 


1,117 

1,167 

12,838 

184,800 

142,216 

Other Countries 

Total Exports ■ 

8,150 

4,697 

6,570 

— 









Thousands of leva 

114,672 

125,696 

129,052 

184,634 

652,253 

1,642,998 

Thousands of £ 

4,583 

6,024 

6,182 

7,386 

— 

— 


TABLE 2 

Trade with Prhtcipai, Countries : Imports 
Total value {merchandise only) in thousands of leva 


Oountrles. 

1906. 

1907. 

1910. 

1011. 

1919. 

1920. 

United Kingdom 

19,600 

21,424 

22,682 

CO 

o 

CO 

104,849 

19- 

311,207 

Austria . 

27,802 

34,638 

47,571 

48,216 

65,860 

Belgium . 

3,078 

4,253 

8,607 


3 

33,924 

France 

5,373 

6,693 

16,348 

24,927 

6,779 

197,861 

Germany . 

16,226 

10,660 


39,837 


126,942 

Greece 

224 

389 

421 

488 

63,341 

65,784 

Italy 

6,643 

6,500 

6,843 

9,118 

345,893 

624,697 

Romania , 

3,365 

3,633 

6,572 

8,724 



— 

Russia 

4,694 

4,771 

6,865 

6,976 

— 



Serbia 

1,408 

2,066 

2,270 

1,761 

— 

— 

Turkey . 

18,052 

17,648 

21,024 

15,986 

146,996 

408,468 

USA. , 

— 


— 



196,111 

130,283 

Other countries 

Total Imports : 

3,156 

4,140 

6.134 

8,242 

““ 








Thousands of leva 

108,474 

124,661 

177,357 

199,346 

— 

— 

Tliousapds of £ 

4,339 

4,986 

7,094 

7,974 

— 

— 
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of a general nature. In 1921 the United Kingdom imported 
£140,679 worth of Bulgarian goods, and exported practically nothing 
to her. 

The European upheaval has had such a devastating effect upon 
trade and commerce that it is impossible to predict what changes 
may come about in the general direction of Bulgaria’s export and 
import trade, and commercial treaties and tariffs may give an 
unexpected direction to that trade. Bulgaria has advantages of 
climate and geographical situation and, more than either, the 
sovereign advantage of the natural industry of her people. If her 
rulers can encourage the introduction of foreign capital and foreign 
methods, and if peace and a balanced Budget can be secured to 
the country for a term of years, Bulgaria should become prosperous 
and her people contented ; but for the present that time appears 
to be far distant. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 


The pre-War peace strength of the Bulgarian Army was about 
8,900 ofQcers and 81,000 other ranks. Its war strength in September 
1915 was 877,000 men. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Neuilly of November 27, 1919, 
the total military forces of Bulgaria must not in future exceed 
20,000 men. All measures of mobilisation are prohibited, and in 
order to prevent the formation of a reserve, service in the ranks 
is to be for the minimum period of twelve years. Officers serving 
at the time when the treaty was signed must undertake to serve 
at least till the age of forty, and newly- appointed officers serve for 
at least twenty years. Voluntary service only is allowed. 

A frontier guard of 3,000 men voluntarily enlisted is permitted, 
and, in addition, the number of armed gendarmes, police, Customs 
officials and forest guards must not exceed 10,000. 

The maximum authorised armaments and munition supplies are : 


Bifles or carbines . 
Machine guns 
Trench mortars, light 
Trench mortars, heavy 
Guns or howitzers , 


Per 1,000 Mumlions pet 

xuen. arm. 


1,150 600 rounds 

15 10,000 „ 

2 1,000 „ 

2 600 „ 

3 1,000 „ 


No military or naval aircraft are permitted : civilian aircraft 
only under Allied supervision. 

The manufacture of arms, munitions and war material is only 
to he carried out at one factory under State control. The impor- 
tation and exportation of arms and munitions is prohibited. 

Bulgaria is required to surrender all warships and submarines, 
but is permitted to maintain on the Danube and along her coast 
four torpedo-boats and six motor-boats, all without torpedoes or 
torpedo apparatus, for police and fishing duties. 
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NOTE ON SPELLING 

« 

Tiie spelling of the name of the country (Romania, pronounced 
there almost Romaynia, not Romahnia) is in accordance 
with the recent decision of the Permanent (Official) Com- 
mittee on Geographical Names. Other place-names given 
here are very variously spelt on even official Romanian raaps.^ 
The spelling is indeed still in a somewhat chaotic stage — all 
the more so in view of the number of different nationalities 
which now go to make up the country ; until therefore an 
official list appears, authoritative spellings cannot be laid down, 

N.B . — The letter s is pronounced sh, and t is. 

1 There are indeed no fewer than eix official varieties of the spelling of the 
Capital. Bucure|ti appears to be the most general version. 


■R.u , — 'i 3 
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NOTE 


Tiie original contribution on Romanian history was provided 
by Professor N. lorga, of the University of Bucharest, ex- 
President, Romanian Chamber of Deputies. This has been 
largely recast and rewritten by Mr. Underhill, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Senior Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, who is 
responsible for Chapters III and IV ; and by Mr. Francis 
Bicldey (Chapters V to XII). Acknowledgments are due by 
the writer of Chapters I and II both to Professor lorga and to 
Mr. W. Miller’s history of Romania in Tlie Balkans. 

The two chapters on Economics are frona the pen of Dr. 
Marion Newbigin, D.Sc., Editor of the Scottish Geographical 
Magazine. 

The whole has been compiled under the care of Major- 
General Lord Edward Gleichen. 
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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHICAL-HISTORICAL 

The country which we now (since 1919) know as Romania, 
and which includes a large portion of what until the other 
day constituted the kingdom of Hungary, has as its central 
feature the uplands of Transylvania, bounded on the south by 
the wooded chain of the Southern Carpathians (till lately termed 
the Transylvanian Alps) and on the east by the Carpathians. 
Pierced by a number of passes, through several of which run 
torrential rivers, these hills for a long time concealed the 
strongholds of the defeated Dacians of old, and formed the 
cradle of several dynasties of petty princelings, many of 
whom from time to time rose to temporary domination over 
the lands both to the north and to the south. 

From these two ranges innumerable streams run west, south 
and east, traversing the rich plains of the Banat and Walachia 
and the more rolling country of Moldavia, to fall at last into 
the magnificent flood of the Danube, which, if we except the 
debatable land of the Dobruja, has for ages past formed the 
southern frontier of the country. On the north-east the newly 
restored province of Bessarabia is divided from Russia by the 
broad stream of the Dniester and from Moldavia by the 
Pruth, which together with the Sereth and its tributaries rises 
in the Carpathians and runs, roughly parallel with the Dniester, 
into the lower courses of the Danube. The latter river, from 
above Belgrade downwards, is unspanned by any bridge until 
the great railway crossing at Cernavoda is reached. Even 
Trajan’s bridge, built east of Orsova in a.d. 104, but long since 
destroyed, has as yet no modern successor in the upper stretches 
of the Romanian Danube. 

Within these natural defences of mountain and stream it 
might have been expected that the peoples of Romania, or at 
least of the territories of Walacliia and Moldavia, would have 
rested secure, free to develop themselves and their resources. 
But it was precisely rumours of these resources — rumours of 
rich gold and unlimited agricultural wealth — ^which in the first 
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instance attracted invaders — Scythians in the very early days 
from the east and, later on, Romans from the south-west. The 
tide of national migrations was soon to follow, and from the 
third to the fourteenth century a series of devastating incur- 
sions from the east, north-east and north took place. Not that 
all these incursions were aimed at the occupation of Romania 
itself ; but that country lay in the direct path of the eastern 
and northern hordes, whose greedy eyes were fixed on the.-wealth 
of Byzantium or who were driven south-westwards by the 
pressure of expanding nations behind them. There was no 
united Romanian people to withstand them ; and rivers, how- 
ever broad and swift, were of no avail as a defence against 
invading hosts to whom time was no object and who, whilst 
raiding the surrounding country, could spend months in col- 
lecting material wherewith to cross the waters. 

Some of the tribes, especially the northern ones who had 
poured through the passes of the Transylvanian hills, remained 
in the country and fought each other for possession. More 
passed on ; but for a thousand years the country, in conse- 
quence of its geographical position, was a recordless welter of 
conflicting nationalities, resulting in a population without a 
definite history, whose origins it is indeed hard to trace. Still 
later the reflex movement began, and Romania was overrun by 
the resistless advance of Turkish armies towards the plains of 
Hungary and Lower Austria and towards the riper uplands of 
Moldavia ; whilst Bulgars, Greeks and even .Mbanians from 
the south-west have left their traces in the present population. 

In these circumstances it could hardly be said that “ blessed 
is the country that has no history ” ; but whilst these alarums 
and excursions were taking place over the greater part of these 
regions, the eastern portion, owing to its favourable position 
and material resources, was comparatively quiet, and trade 
with the outside world was beginning in the flat country 
bordering on the lower reaches of the Danube. Much of it 
was, aird still is, carried from the interior on the river itself, 
and the rich produce of the Pruth and Sereth valleys, as well 
as oil from the southern slopes of the Carpathians, went to 
swell the importance of towns such as Silisti’a, Braila, Galatz 
and Constantsa, which during the Middle and subsequent Ages 
sprang into existence or were developed from earlier villages. 
The advance of the Russians into Bessarabia in the eighteenth 
century gave an impetus to the commercial growth of these 
parts, and since that time the possession of the Lower Danube, 
its, norts and its mouths, has formed a strategical and com- 
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mercial prize for •vvhieli varying nations have contended and 
for which more than one war has been fought. 

But ever since the country took its place among the nations 
of Europe one main line of thought has always dominated the 
minds of Romanians — -the desire to annex the lands north of 
the Southern Carpathians which held in Hungarian bondage so 
many of their own compatriots. When the European War 
had beqn in progress for a couple of years and the strength 
of Austria-PIungary was beginning to be sapped by the colossal 
struggle, the great opportunity seemed to have arrived. After 
much hesitation Romania flung herself into the fight — and was 
badly beaten. But, as we know, the strength of the Allies 
proved decisive in the end, and the Romanian purpose was, 
after much suffering^ achieved in full. Whether the consolida- 
tion will prove to be a permanent one, time alone can show. 



CHAPTER II 


FROM TFIE ROMAN PERIOD TO THE THIRTEENTH; 

CENTURY 

Some time before tlie Christian era the new economic condi- 
tions obtaining in the Roman-Italian world became the cause 
of a considerable emigration towards the east. The old and 
typical cultivators of the soil, who had formed the backbone 
not only of the legions but of the Roman nation itself, found 
it more and more impossible to cai'ry on ; for the wealthy 
upper classes were beginning to buy up or seize their lands, and 
to turn them either into great sporting properties or else to 
cut them up into parks and gardens for their villas. About 
the same time the many ships plying regularly between Sicily, 
Africa and the islands made it easy for Italy — already growing 
contentedly indolent — to import nearly all the necessaries of 
life. 

Many of these dispossessed Italians, drifting westwards, 
eventually formed the Roman basis of the population of Pro- 
vence ; but a far larger number crossed over to the Balkan 
coast. Here they began to settle on the shores and in the 
mountains of Illju^ia, a vague district corresponding more or 
less to the Dalmatia and Albania of to-day, and inhabited by 
a primitive people whose origin is sunk in the mists of antiquity. 
But it was not long before they left these bare hills and moved 
on eastwards to more favoured territory in Macedonia and 
elsewhere. 

At that time the inhabitants of the Balkan Peninsula were 
classed together — though separated into widely different groups 
—under the general name of Tloracians. To the north they 
spread to the confines of that steppe which, extending between 
the Lower Danube and the Black Sea, and including the present 
Ddbtuja, had from time immemorial been the uncontested 
territory of the Scythians. The whole region of the Carpathians, 
together with the Transylvanian range and the adjoining 
provinces as well as both banks of the Ilanube, were inhabited 
by “ Thracians ” — ^in fact, they ruled supreme in the Balkans, 
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their dominion unchallenged save by the Greek towns on the 
coast. Even beyond the Bosporus further Thracian tribes, 
under the names of Phrygians, Bithynians, etc., were estab- 
lished in the cool valleys of Asia Minor. 

On the advent of the Italian immigrants, dowered as they 
were with all the solid Roman qualities, there followed swiftly 
a process q;E denationalisation greatly to the disadvantage of 
the moEjs primitive races. The Thracians, invaded in then- 
villages and possessing little power of cohesion, offered little 
or no resistance, but passively allowed themselves to be 
Romanised ; and Roman officialdom, first Republican and then 
Imperial, was constrained to keep step with this eastward 
movement. Illyrian piracy offered a pretext for the incursion 
of the Roman arms, and soon in the Serbian valleys, where 
colonists had already penetrated and prepared the way, 
numerous Roman towns began to spring up. In spite of Greek 
penetration, their Latin character exercised an abiding and all- 
pervading influence, which was destined to endure until the 
time of the Slav invasion, and was largely responsible for the 
political development of the Thi-acian races. 

About 112 B.c. the Romans, having quelled a final Illyi'ian 
revolt, advanced north-eastwards into the territories watered 
by the Danube. Here they came into temporary conflict 
with the tribes then known to them as the Get®, and later as 
the Dacians, who mhabited the country north of the great 
river, and extended even beyond the Carpathians. 

By all accounts these Dacians, a so-called “ Thracian ” tribe, 
were already a fine and vigorous race, and would even then 
have formed no unworthy foe for the Roman steel. But Rome 
was already fully engaged elsewhere ; and had it not been for 
the temerity of the Dacians themselves, she would in all proba- 
bility have fixed her own northern limits at the Danube. 

Full of confidence, however, in themselves and in their 
kings, Boerobistes and Cotiso, the Dacians made repeated in- 
cursions across the Danube into the Roman territory of Mcesia 
(North Bulgaria) and left the colonists no rest. Augustus and 
Vespasian succeeded in holding them for a time at arms’ length ; 
but a doughty chieftain arose in the person of Deccbalus, who 
led his nation to a succession of victories. After two years of 
training and preparation Deccbalus crossed the Danube in 
A.D. 86 at the head of a powerful and disciplined army, and 
drove the Roman garrisons headlong to the south, defeating 
them heavily on at least two occasions. 

The Emperor Domitian liimself now came to the rescue ; 
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but although a portion of Iiis troops appears to have reached, 
and even attacked, the Dacian capital of Sarmisagethusa, 
diplomacy obtained the upper hand. Far from his base and 
uncertain of his communications, Domitian was by no means 
anxious to drive his enemy to desperation ; and although 
Decebalus surrendered to him in name, the Dacian clhef ob- 
tained terms so favourable that, after the retirement of 
Domitian’s forces, he lost no time in renewing his trans- 
Danubian raids on the peaceful colonists, and keeping their 
outposts on the qui vive for several years. 

The accession, however, of Trajan in a.d. 98 brought a 
speedy change ; and, with the full intention of putting a definite 
stop to the nuisance, the great Emperor made ready his legions. 
Moving by Domitian’s road, Trajan completed it along the right 
bank of the Danube to near Orsova — in places hewn through 
the solid rock, and in others supported by planks fastened to 
the face of the steep cliffs overhanging the river : the traces 
are there to this day. After many months of preparation his 
two divisions crossed by bridges of boats at Kostolac and 
Orsova, and the most desperate fighting ensued in the rocky 
fastnesses on the left bank. Not only were the Dacians well 
armed and in many cases protected by body armour, but their 
showers of poisoned arrows, and the huge rocks that they 
launched on the Romans struggling in the valleys, caused 
terrible havoc among the legionaries. Eventually a very 
severe action at Tapa; opened the way to Sarmisagethusa, and 
after a strenuous resistance the capital fell into Roman hands. 
Trajan’s victory was complete, and Decebalus, apparently 
humbled to the ground, was obliged to accept all the ignominious 
terms enforced upon him. 

But not for long. Decebalus, as it shortly appeared, had 
only accepted the Roman terms in order to get rid of his enemy 
the sooner ; and before long the Dacians were at their old 
game of raiding the coloaists and forming combinations against 
them. Tills time, however, the fate of Dacian independence 
was sealed, for Trajan was now determined to be troubled no 
longer by tliis warlike nation which refused to acknowdedge 
when it was beaten. 

As a first step he built a magnificent stone bridge across the 
Danube near Turnu Severin — ^the work of the Syidan architect 
Apollodorus- — a fine structure of which several piles are still 
to be seen on both banks. This done, war was declared. 

The campaign was a short one : for the Dacian monarch 
did not succeed in enrolling the Sarmatians on liis side, and was 
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moreover deserted by many of his compatriots, who feared the 
vengeance of Rome. After a series of short but desperate 
actions in which the Dacians were greatly outnumbered, the 
decisive battle took place just outside the walls of Sarmisa- 
gethusa. The capital was set on fire in order to prevent its 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and numbers of the Dacian 
warriors, including Decebalus himself, committed suicide by 
poison or the sword. 

At last Rome could celebrate a decisive victory ; and after 
a brilliant triumph in the streets of his capital, the conqueror 
was at liberty to model in relief the history of the Dacian 
wars on the beautiful column of Trajan which still adorns the 
Foro Traiano. 

From the forests of Bohemia to the Archipelago, from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic, the Empire had now not a single 
enemy. The province of Dacia, fortified, repopulated and civi- 
lised, dominated the vast expanse of complex territory where 
lived, without distinction of frontiers, the Roman people of 
the east, of whom the Romanians, extending from the Pindus 
to the Balkans and the Carpathians, were destined to be the 
eventual descendants. Adjoining the ancient rural davee i — of 
the vanquished — who by this time were sufficiently familiar 
with their conquerors to acquiesce in their fate — Roman Dacia 
soon possessed towns of considerable importance, in no sense 
inferior to the older foundations of the Balkans. Ulpia Tra- 
jana, on the actual site of the former Dacian capital, Apulum 
(to-day Alba lulia), Napoca (to-day Cluj), Potaissum (close to 
Turda), contained a very varied population. Even before the 
war’ was over, in certain districts such as Drobetis, a bridge- 
head on the Danube, many veterans had, at the conclusion 
of their military service, received grants of land in the new 
province. These dwelt amicably side by side with the 
Romanised Dacians. Roman functionaries had already been 
installed, together with colonists of mixed origin (officially 
established, according to the testimony of Eutropius), and nume- 
rous merchants, manufacturers and gold-seekers, who flocked 
thither to share in the exploitation of the various sources of 
wealth which the more simple barbaric spirit had left untapped. 

This mixture of nationalities, among which were also some 
Asiatics who had served in the legions, spoke the same common 
Latin tongue — ^the same sermo rusticus — and shared the same 
Greco-Latin civilisation. It could not, however, have given 
a new race to humanity, a new branch to the Roman people, 

1 Villages of wooden huts. 
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had not its foundations rested on a more stable basis than any 
which could be derived from a mere influx of individuals driven 
before the sterile breeze of purely material interests. One 
could not expect to trace in these newly- arrived immigrants the 
essential spirit of the Romanians to-day, strongly charac- 
terised as it is in its customs and superstitions, in its mode of 
life and habits of thought. For the development of this spirit 
we must look for a definite cause ; and we find it imthe village 
life led in common by the Romans and Thracians. In'this the 
latter lost none of their pristine vigour, whilst at the same 
time they absorbed many of the purest Latin characteristics 
— ^i.e. those of the country as distinct from those of the town — ' 
from their conquerors. 

This character is reflected in the Romanian language as it 
exists to-day ; for despite the strong Slav admixture which is 
probably of more ancient date than the Slav invasions of the 
sixth century — for it seems that even during the Dacian period 
there were many Slavs among the Sarmaiians in Transylvania — 
the language remains to this day essentially Latin in origin. 
For all ordinary phraseology the terms used of old by the 
Italian peasantry have been retained. For everything con- 
cerning the activities of the countryside, the aspects of nature, 
the hours of the day and night, animals, plants, parts of the 
human body, tools and utensils in ordinary use, means of 
transport, foodstuffs, etc., the old names have been religiously 
preserved. Evidence, too, of a flourishing urban life survives 
in such words as pdmdnt, in its general sense of ground, from 
the Latin pavimentum, design., +ing the old Roman roads ; 
impdrat from imperator ; lege from lex ; tard (meaning father- 
land) from terra ; jude from judex ; cdpiian from capitaneus ; 
some military terms, such as fust and scut, from fastis and 
scutum, are also of Latin derivation. At the same time the 
syntax has, in the suffixing of the article and in certain other 
verbal forms, been largely inherited from Thracian ancestors. 

Little more than a century and a half after the colonisation 
of this Carpathian Dacia, the Emperor Aurelian transferred 
the army and the officials to the right bank of the Danube, 
But this measure, undertaken in view of the danger of in- 
vasion by the Goths, had but little influence on the fate of those 
regions ; for while it was necessarily fatal to the prosperity 
of the towns, it in no way distui’hed the country people, who did 
not join in the retreat, but remained on their lands. They 
had no fear of the invaders, having been for long accustomed 
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to their proximity, and harbouring indeed a certain spirit of 
camaraderie towards them. 

But though Goth and Dacian fraternised, and the country 
A¥as more or less at peace for a century or so, worse times were 
in store. For a short period (about a.d. 330) Roman sove- 
reignty was indeed again aclmowledged in these regions in the 
shape of the .Emperor Constantine, who appears to have intro- 
duced the beginnings of Christianity. But he soon withdrew 
from art impossible position, and within less than fifty years 
Gotlhc Dacia was overrun by hordes of savage Huns from the 
north-cast, causing large numbers to take refuge in the hilly 
fastnesses of the Carpathians. 

The next invaders were the Gepidre, a branch of the Goths, 
who drove out the Huns and remained in possession for a 
century or more ; but these were in their turn overwhelmed 
by the Lombards and Avars, who, joining hands from the 
north and east respectively, under the leadership of Alboin, 
plundered what was left of the unfortunate country. The 
Lombards soon passed on southwards ; but the lands on both 
sides of the Carpathians remained in the hands of the Avars 
for some eighty years — until their crushing defeat by the 
Emperor Heraclius in 626 drove them north-westwards out of 
the Balkan Peninsula, 

The Bulgarians, late allies of Heraclius, now entered the 
country, and occupied a large portion of it for another two 
hundred years — ^till in the middle of the ninth century a swarm 
of Hungarians from the Asiatic plains descended on the eastern 
portion of the present Romania and dwelt there until driven 
westwards across the Carpathians. (In the eleventh century 
they annexed the present Transylvania.) 

The next barbarian raiders were the Patzinikitai, of whom 
little is known ; and close on their heels followed the Kumans, 
a tribe of Turkish origin, who during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries occupied in peace the lands between the Carpathians 
and the Danube. 

Yet none of these barbarians — neither Slavs nor Northerners 
— had ever succeeded in founding a real State on the left bank 
of the Danube. During the early portion of the period above 
described the Roman domination to the south of the river 
had continued for some time in its primitive form. At a cer- 
tain stage of its development under the Byzantine Empire it 
adopted the Greek language ; hut in political essentials it 
always remained Roman. Consequently, while the Western 
“ Romans ” became known by absorption as Franks, Lorn- 
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bards and Gobhs (in Spain and Southern France), in the east 
they preserved intact their original name, which to them was 
a proof of their legitimacy. The very name Romani i borne 
by all the remnants of their race despite distinctions of province 
and political dependence goes to prove that they were never 
really engulfed in the waves of the successive barbarian in- 
vasions. If the Byzantine Greeks arrogated to themselves 
the political attributes of ancient Rome, the national attri- 
butes of the race were religiously preserved by these forsaken 
colonists, both by the long-since Romanised descendants of 
the Thracian race and by the direct descendants of the Italian 
immigrants, 

These Romani were thus by no means confined to the Dacian 
territories, an historical outline of which, as representing the 
Romania of to-day, has just been given. Indeed, during a 
considerable period the larger groups of these Romani were to 
be found as far south as Thessaly and Albania ; others spread, 
mostly as herdsmen but also here and there as agriculturists, 
over the central Balkans ; and others again appeared in Serbia, 
where they were destined later to become the serfs of the royal 
monasteries. But when conditions in that district became 
more favourable for them they appeared again on the left bank 
of the Danube spreading even to the confines of the Carpathians. 
Further, they settled in the depths of Galicia, as well as in the 
Moravian valleys, and after that, in colonies of more recent 
date, in Croatia, where their long-since Slavised name of 
Walachians still exists, and in Istria, where a last remnant of 
the race finally died out. 

It was not until the fourteenth century that these Romanians 
succeeded in founding States peculiarly their own ; but as 
early as the tenth century there is evidence that under the 
title of “ Walachians,” a name of Keltic origin given them by 
the Germans and the Greeks, and later by the Hungarians, 
and signifying a foreign people, a number of them established 
in the south of the Balkan Peninsula a certain independent 
sovereignty under their chiefs, the Chelnilca, some of whose 
names still survive. 

Enjoying a practical autonomy in their hilly Thessalian 
“ Walachia,” ® they set at naught the dictates of the Byzantine 
Government, and engaged in border raids and forays to their 
hearts’ content. When in the time of the Emperor Isaac 
Comnenns his officials refused any longer to recognise their 

Pronounced Eomoini (not Bomalmi). 

* The Kntso-Vlacha of Soutls Macedonia still claim to be their descendants. 
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privileges, the then Walachian chiefs, three brothers named 
Peter, Asan and lonitsa, began a guerrilla warfare which endured 
for two centuries. Thus, although of Greco-Slavonic culture 
and religion, these Romani by descent may be said to have 
inaugurated the first (but Southern) Walachian dynasty. About 
the same time certain chiefs of Romanian origin (including 
especially one Tatul), who dwelt in the prosperous regions 
between the present Silistra and the Dobruja, vindicated their 
right to" independence in defiance of Alexis Comnenus, Isaac’s 
succe,ssor. They too were under the influence of the Slavonic 
Church and called their Romanian fatherland Walachia ; and 
the existence of these principalities of probably ancient date 
affords yet one more proof of the long-enduring vigour of 
Romanian vitality. 

But before the country that we knew as Romania before 
the Great War could consolidate itself into a double princi- 
pality, it was destined to undergo yet several changes of masters. 
The history of that period (twelfth and thirteenth centmies) 
is confused and vague in the extreme ; but it appears that the 
King of Hungary, about a.d. 1100, partially invaded, and 
certainly claimed jurisdiction over, the regions in question. 
These, though paying occasional tribute to the Kumans, were 
really semi-independent, and had for many years looked for 
their government and administration to so-called “ Judges ” 
or “ Chief Men ” of their own — Plater termed Voivods (equiva- 
lent to Dukes). There was certainly an early Romanian 
Voivodat, which succumbed to the Magyars ; but we know little 
about it save that the Hungarians built up a Voivodat of their 
own upon it, and founded a Catholic bishopric at the entrance 
to their new province at Alba lulia (later called Weissenburg 
or Fehervar). Meanwhile numerous groups of German miners, 
termed generically Saxons by the inhabitants, settled on the 
northern slopes of the Carpathians and proceeded to found 
flourishing villages, and even towns, defended by a series of 
solid eastlcs, many of which endure to this day. 

About A.n, 1200 the government of Central Transylvania 
was delegated by Hungary to the Teutonic Order of Knights, 
with the mission of converting the heathen Kumans to Chris- 
tianity. Though they established a bishopric on the Kuman 
border at Milkov, their efforts were not particularly successful ; 
but a number of sturdy Hungarian colonists were settled by 
the Knights on the western slopes of the Eastern Carpathians 
and, under the name of Szeklers, have been there ever since. 
A little later the Knights Hospitallers of St. John were for a 
U T!., 4 
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short time in authority at Severin, in Western Walachia ; but 
they too disappeared. Meanwhile the Walachians, Romanians, 
Alains — as they were variously called — ^formed an important 
military element in the Kuman army and prospered exceed- 
ingly on the Eastern Danube, where, at Vicina, they founded 
a bishopric. 



CHAPTER III 

THE EARLY PRINCIPALITIES (1244-1590) 

The opportunity for creating a more or less independent 
Romanian State came with the sudden inroad of the Mongolian 
Tatars in 1241-43. Starting from the Caspian Gates, they 
swept all before them as far as Budapest, driving the Arpadian 
King of Hungary from his throne and breaking for ever the 
Rumanian power between the Carpathians, the Dniester and 
the Black Sea. When the Tatars retreated almost as suddenly 
as they had come, we find the oppressed Romanians of Tran- 
sylvania seeking refuge from their Hungarian masters on the 
southern slopes of the Carpathians. There is evidence indeed 
of dependent Romanian voivods ruling over dependent 
Romanian communities in these districts at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, but the first Romanian prince to assert 
his independence from the Hungarian dynasty was a member 
of the Basarab family, variously known as Radu the Black, 
Jugomir or Ivanco, who refused to pay tribute and grandilo- 
quently called himself “ Grand Voivod of all the Romanian 
land,” He and his successors gradually pressed southwards 
from Arges (Arjesh) on the01t,past Kimpulungand Tirgovshte to 
Bucharest and the northern bank of the Danube at a time when 
the Serbian and Bulgarian powers were in the last stages of 
decay. To their new State they gave the name of Muntenia 
(mountain land), though their neighbours called it Walachia, 
the land of the Vlachs (i,e. Welsh or strangers). 

Moldavia had a similar origin about a century later. About 
1350 the King of Hungary settled some of his Transylvanian 
Romanians on the Upper Moldava as an outpost against the 
Tatars, who still infested the eastern plains, and placed over 
it a Romanian voivod named Drogosh or Sasul. A few years 
later a Romanian boyar (nobleman), Bogdan by name, drove 
out Sasul and rebelled against the Hungarian crown. He 
and Ins successors were able easily to extend their dominions 
eastwards and southwards against the retreating Tatars and 
occasionally even northwards — by judicious marriages or inex- 
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penbive oaths of fealty — at the expense of Hungary or Poland, 
until their Moldavia included not only the modern district of 
that name, but also Eessarabia and the Bukovina. 

Both principalities ■were, however, cursed from the first with 
an inherent weakness : their system of succession was an 
impracticable combination of the hereditary and elective 
principles. All members of the princely family were equally 
eligible, and the election was made by the leading Boyars and 
clergy and confirmed by an assembly of the people. Thus 
there were always rival claimants to the throne, who were 
only too ready to resort to violence, to political intrigue or to 
foreign support. 

Unfortunately too the two principalities, but more especially 
Walachia, were throughout their independent history drawn 
into the long struggles of their neighbours, the Christian Powers 
and the Turks, which finally issued in their subjugation by the 
latter ; still, it was owing to their situation north of the Danube 
and so outside the main line of march of the contending forces 
that their subjugation was never so complete as to turn them 
into mere sub j ect pasJialiks, They were always ruled by princes 
of their own, even though the princes were Turkish nominees 
and Greeks at that. Consequently their peoples maintained 
and even developed their distinct Romanian civilisation and 
were ready, when the opportunity arrived in the nineteenth 
century, to stand forth as a free and independent Romanian 
State. Europe indeed directly benefited from their long 
struggles with the Tiu'ks : for their merit, as their own his- 
torian, A. D. Xenopol,* puts it, “ is not to have vanquished 
time and again the followers of Mohammed, who always ended 
by gaining the upper hand, but rather to have resisted with 
unparalleled energy, perseverance and bravery the terrible 
Ottoman invaders, making them pay for each step advanced 
a price so heavy that their resources were drained, they were 
unable to carry on the fight,- and thus their power came to 
an end.” 

It was the overthrow of the Serbs by Sultan Murad at 
Kosovo in 1389 and the conquest of Bulgaria by his successor 
Bayazid in 1393 that first brought the Turks face to face with 
the Romanians across the Danube. There is indeed no proof 
that the Vlachs, who on the Serbian side fought against the 
Turks at Adrianople in 1363 and again at Kosovo in 1898, 
hailed from Walachia. More probably their first contact was 
due to the invitation given to the Turks by some disloyal 
1 Htstoire des Soumains (Paris, 1896), i, p. 266. 
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Walachian nobles in 1394 to help them expel Prince Mircea 
(1386-1418). The prince fled before them and sought refuge 
at Brasov with Sigismund, King of Hungary, who, alarmed for 
his own safety, was organising a Christian crusade against the 
infidels. Mircea followed the Clndstian army to the fatal field 
of Nicopolig (1396) and shared in Sigismund’s defeat and flight, 
though a year later he was re.stored to his throne by Sigismund’s 
Transylvanian voivod. The capture of Sultan Bayazid by 
Timur the Tatar at Angora (1402) resulted in a disputed suc- 
cession at Constantinople. Mircea at a price — the annexation 
of the Dobruja — supported one of the rival candidates, hut 
unluckily backed the wrong horse. In revenge Mohammed I, 
the successful candidate, deprived him of more than he had 
gained, and in 1412 imposed an annual tribute on his nerv 
vassal, though he allowed him to retain full powers within his 
own principality and even to exercise the right of peace or war, 

Mircea’s chief contemporary in Moldavia was Alexander the 
Good (1401-82). Long the faithful vassal of King Ladislas 
Jagello in return for Polish support and the Polish fief of 
Pokutia, Alexander did much for the internal development of 
his country. He offered a refuge to many of the Serbian and 
Bulgarian monks from their Tm-kish oppressors : these monks 
brought with them and spread abroad their own Slavonic 
culture and liturgy and induced the prince once more to 
acknowledge the primacy of the Serbian Patriarch of Okluida, 
which he had momentarily abandoned in favour of the Greek 
patriarch of Constantinople. Moreover, in imitation of the 
Serbian and Bulgarian monarchies, Alexander instituted for 
the boyar, s at his court different grades of office, ranging from 
the logotliele or Chancellor at the top to the head janitor at the 
bottom— a system already adopted in Walachia. This change 
tended to divide the boyars into two classes, the court nobles, 
whose great ambition was to hold office, and the country nobles, 
who, despised by the courtiers, gradually sank to a position 
hardly distingiushable from that of the peasants. 

At the time (1443-50) when the most famous of all the 
Romanians, John Plunyadi (who for a few years was Voivod of 
Transylvania, the country of his birth), was in the service of 
the King of Hungary, leading the Christian armies to victory 
after victory over the Turks, his fellow-countrymen in Walacdiia 
and Moldavia, so far from .sending him aid, had lapsed into a 
constant state of anarchy. Walachia was a mere dependency 
of the Hungarian crown. Moldavia was divided among rival 
princes, who sought Himgarlan or Polish support to secure 
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their claims : one of their number three times gained and lost 
his throne. 

At last two strong men came to the front, Vlad the Impaler 
(1455-62) in Walachia and Stephen the Great (1457-1504) in 
Moldavia. Vlad’s first task was to restore order in his coun- 
try : by free use of his favourite punishment, which has given 
him his nickname, he cowed his turbulent boyars into obedi- 
ence and extirpated the brigand bands who had preyed upon 
the miserable peasantry. Secure at home, he refused to send 
to the Sultan the annual tribute of 500 boys destined to recruit 
the Janissaries, to which his feeble predecessors had for some 
time submitted. Mohammed II himself headed an army to 
punish the rebel, but suffered a total defeat. In the midst of 
his triumph Vlad was attacked (1462) by Stephen, whom he 
had helped to his throne in Moldavia, and forced to flee to 
Hungary. 

Stephen first restored order at home and strengthened his 
froirtiers by a chain of fortresses at Kilia and Tighinea on the 
Danube, at Akerman on the Dniester, at Chotin on the Polish 
border and at Suczawa and Roman on the Sereth. Next, 
when Hunyadi’s son, Mathew Corvinus, King of Hungary, 
suspicious of Iris intentions, invaded his territory, he defeated 
liim at Baia, and forced him to become his ally and to sur- 
render to him the eastern half of Transylvania under the guise 
of a fief. 

His attacks on Walachia brought Stephen into conflict with 
the Turks. After he had deposed their puppet prince, the 
Beglerbeg of Rumelia invaded Moldavia with a large army, 
which Stephen annihilated (1475) in the marshes of the Racova 
near Vaslui. This was the greatest victory that a European force 
had as yet won over Turkish troops, and the news was greeted 
with acclaim at all the courts of Europe. But when he asked 
them for help, none was forthcoming. Next summer Moham- 
med II himself led his army to punish the presumptuous prince : 
he found Stephen alone with his boyars in the forests of Niamtzu 
far up the Moldava valley ; for the prince had dismissed his 
peasant troops to defend their homes against the Tatars. 
Though utterly defeated, Stephen himself managed to escape. 
Quickly he collected new forces and by skilful guerrilla warfare 
compelled the Turkish army to retreat, leaving his principality 
still independent, though shorn of its seaports at Kilia and 
Akerman. In 1497 his Christian neighbours, Ladislas, King 
of Htingary, and John Albert, his brother. King of Poland, 
conspired to divide Moldavia between them : a Polish force 
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invaded the country, but was overwhelmed in the forest of 
Kosmin. 

His desertion by all the Christian po%ver& cut the old prince 
to the heart ; on his death-bed he advised his son Bogdan to 
make terms with the Turks, and to secure his son’s succession 
ordered all. the boyars whom he suspected of disloyalty to be 
beheaded.-. 

Accordingly (though not till nine years after his accession) 
Bogdan agreed to pay tribute to the Porte (1513) ; in return 
Bayazid II guaranteed the integrity of the country, forbade the 
erection of mosques and the settlement of Turks within it, 
and granted the people the right to elect their own princes. 
The surrender was just a century later than the surrender of 
Walachia. So long, however, as Plungary remained indepen- 
dent — it was not till tlrirteen years after the battle of Mohacs 
(1526) that her territory was converted into a pashalik — the 
Romanian princes could always more or less rely on Hungarian 
support in any efforts they might make to regain their inde- 
pendence. But with the disappearance of Hungary the two 
principalities with one brief and glorious interval sank more 
and more into the position of dependent tributary states, 
whose princes bought their thrones at the court of their Otto- 
man master. 

Thus, though in 1522 Radu d’Afumati (1621—29) was enabled 
with the help of John Zapolya, King of Hungary, to frustrate 
the Turkish design of reducing Walachia to a mere pashalik, 
in 1661 the Turks had no scruples in selling the Moldavian 
throne to a mere Greek adventurer. Jacobus Heraclides, who 
claimed descent from Heracles and kinship with the Serbian 
Tsars. Even John the Terrible (1572-74) gained his throne 
by the usual methods of purchase and intrigue, ...nd it was 
only a threatened increase of tribute that goaded him to revolt 
at the head of his heavily-taxed Moldavian peasants. He 
continued to rout all the Turkish armies sent against him, till 
he was sold by some traitorous boyars to the enemy, who 
cruelly put him to death. 



CHAPTER IV 

MICHAEL THE BRAVE (1593) TO BRANCOVAN (1714) 

The last bid for independence, however, was made in Walachia. 
In 1593 Michael the Brave (1593—1601), a descendant of 
Vlad the Impaler, had purchased the deposition of his prede- 
cessor and the throne for himself with borrowed money. Ilis 
Turkish creditors pursued him to Bucharest. There he sum- 
moned them to Iris palace on pretence of payment, set fire to 
the building and suffered not one of them to escape. His 
example was followed by his people and also by Aaron, Prince 
of Moldavia. Then, aided by Aaron and his Moldavians and 
by Sigismund Bathory, Prince of Transylvania, he drove the 
Turkish garrison and the army sent to its support across the 
Danube to the walls of Adrianople (1695). A second army 
under Sinan Pasha, the Grand Vizier, fared no better. Though 
Michael inflicted a severe defeat on him at Calugareni near the 
Danube, Sinan was .still strong enough to advance to Bucharest 
and Tirgovshte, while Michael retreated before him to the 
slopes of the Carpathians, where he was reinforced by the 
Moldavians and Transylvanians. The tables were now com- 
pletely turned : the united Cliristian forces drove Sinan in 
headlong flight across the Danube with the loss of his garrison 
at Bucharest and liis rearguard at the river. The Sultan made 
no further military effort, and in 1597 he graciously reinvested 
Michael with the voivodship of which he had been unable to 
deprive him. 

The subject nations south of the Danube hailed in Michael 
a new liberator from Turkish oppression ; but the victorious 
Walachian soon showed that he had a more limited and prac- 
tical object in view — ^the union under his own sway of the 
three Romanian peoples. 

The abdication of Sigismund Bathory gave him his chance 
in Transylvania. Sigismund’s young cousin. Cardinal Andrea 
Bathory, was his successor, a mere tool of the Polish Chan- 
cellor, John Zamoiski, who was in league with the Turks. 
Micliael pointed out the danger to the German Emperor, 
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Rudolf II, to wliom he had recently s-vvorn fealty and rendered 
considerable services against the Turks. Thereupon Rudolf 
entrusted the task of expelling the new voivod to Michael 
and the Imperial general Basta. Impatient of Basta’s delays, 
Michael suddenly invaded Tiansylvaiiia, giving himself out to 
the Hungarian nobles and Saxons in the principality as the 
Imperial delegate. He defeated the Cardinal in a decisive 
battle near Hermannstadt (Sibiiu) and made himself master 
of the province (1599). 

Michael next turned against Moldavia, where since 1595 
there had been a new voivod, another client of Zamoiski’s, 
Jeremiah Movila, who had long plotted the annexation of 
Walachia and was now sheltering Sigismund Baihory. In 
1600, having collected a large army on the pretext of a crusade 
against the Turk, Michael suddenly launched it against IMovila 
in the name of the German Emperor and easily expelled the 
obnoxious piince. 

Thus for a brief moment Michael had made liimself lord of 
the whole Romanian people and proudly styled himself Prince 
of all Walacliia, Transylvania and Moldavia. But he had not 
won their affections. He was a mere soldier ; for his officers 
he relied on his own boyars and for his troops on mercenaries 
hired at the expense of the Walacliian peasants ; indeed liis 
many warlike adventures quickened the degradation of the 
unfortunate tillers of the soil. Originally they had been free’ 
proprietors of their own farms, owing tithes and feudal services 
to the boyars. Then when their princes began to pay tiibute 
to the Turks and to buy their thrones at Constantinople, the 
money was raised by imposing taxes on the peasants, letting 
the boyars go free. If they could not pay, they were obliged 
to sell themselves and their families into serfdom ; sometimes 
whole villages were confiscated, and the villagers were made 
serfs and thus chained to the soil. 

MichaePs success had been due to sheer audacity and to 
rapidity of movement ; but his power, having no real roots in 
the soil, fell even more quickly than it had risen. The Emperor 
regarded his self-styled champion with suspicion ; the Mag- 
yarised boyars of Transylvania looked upon him as a rustic 
upstart, whilst the peasantry had suflered much from the 
rapacity of his mercenaries. So, when General Basta, who 
had reasons of his own for hating Michael, arrived in Transyl- 
vania, he readily listened to the appeals of the native boyars 
and peasants, led his troops against their new master and 
defeated him at Mmashlan (1601), At the same time Moldavia 
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revolted from him, and Walachia, where his son was regent, 
fell into the hands of the Poles. 

A helpless fugitive, Michael took the bold course of appealing 
to the Emperor at Vienna for justice against his enemies. 
Rudolf had little love for Michael, but even less for Sigismund 
Bathory, whom the Transylvanian boyars had, invited to 
resume his voivodship. So Rudolf reappointed Jdichael as 
voivod and commissioned him to expel Sigismund. With the 
help of Basta he easily accomplished his mission, but himself 
fell a victim to the general’s hatred. On August 19, 1601, at 
Basia’s orders, he was assassinated in his tent. 

Such was the end of Michael the Brave, the last of the 
Romanian princes to win great victories over the Turks and 
the first to make himself master of the three Romanian princi- 
palities. This union, brief though it was, placed an ideal 
before the Romanian nation which it never forgot. 

Anarchy now again reigned over Walachia and Moldavia, 
where Turks, Greeks, Germans, Poles and Tatars all fished 
in the troubled waters, till about 1618 the Turks recovered their 
supremacy. Henceforward their demands for money, men and 
munitions grew more oppressive. The price to be paid for the 
two Romanian thrones, skilfully manipulated by the Phanariots ^ 
at Constantinople, rose ever higher, and the successful candidate, 
to repay the borrowed purchase-money, had to extort still 
heavier taxes from his miserable peasantry. Nor did Greek 
influence end there : for centuries Greeks had held high posi- 
tions in the Romanian Church ; now, much to the disgust of 
the native boyars, they were given high offices in the State. 
For a century the latter revolted once and again to oust these 
Greek interlopers, and it was not till the eighteenth century 
that they tamely acquiesced in the rule of Phanariot princes. 

At last came a brief spell of peace ; Mathew Basarab (1633- 
54) in Walachia, a descendant of the old reigning family, and 
Basil the Wolf (1684-53) in Moldavia, an Albanian adventurer, 
though deadly enemies from the first, always plotting and some- 
times warring against each other, were also rivals in cultivating 
the arts of peace. Basil drew up a code of laws for his Mol- 
davians — Draconian indeed in its severity, but a great advance 
on the unwritten customs which had hitherto regulated their 
courts of justice, Mathew did the same for his Walachians, 
Both princes had mounted their thrones as representatives of 
the native boyars ; soon, however, like their predecessors, they 
found it necessary to propitiate the Phanariots at Constantinople 
i Phanar was the natne of the Greek qiiarter at Constantiaople. 
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and their Greek emissaries within their own principalities. 
Basil, himself a Greek scholar, went further, founded Greek 
monastic schools and opened direct relations with the Greek 
patriarch at Constantinople. Mathew set up the first print- 
ing-press at Bucharest, and Basil, not to be outdone, one at 
Jassy ; and from these they issued liturgies and other religious 
books in Rpmanian for their native priests, who understood 
neither Greek nor Slavonic, of which the latter had been the 
old language of the Romanian Church. 

Though both princes owed their long reigns chiefly to the 
preoccupation of their Turkish masters in distant wars, they 
showed great adroitness and sound judgment in dealing with 
their neighbours. In his earlier years Mathew eveir dreamed 
of throwing off the Turkish yoke, and with that end in view 
kept up friendly relations with the Prince of Transylvania, the 
German Emperor and the Venetian Republic. Basil’s one 
ambition, never indeed realised, was to oust his Walachian 
neighbour ; and he frequently denounced Mathew’s political 
intrigues at Constantinople and sought aid from the Cossacks, 
the Tatars and the Poles. 

At last in 1653 Basil’s pro-Greek policy cost lum his throne : 
Mathew and the Prince of Transylvania conspired to set up one 
of the Moldavian boyars, Stephen George, in his place, and 
drove him from his country. Mathew luraself died in the fol- 
lowing year. His son and successor Constantine Basarab (1654— 
58) was the last of the old reigning family to sit on the Walachian 
throne. 

In Moldavia the Phanariot regime was now complete : in the 
next fifty years nearly a score of these Greek nominees — tliree 
or four boyars among them, but the rest Greeks or Grecised 
foreigners — filled the throne in rapid succession. Walachia 
during the same period, though equally overrun by the Greeks 
and their friends, had the better luck ; for two of its princes, 
uncle and nephew, of Greek extraction but thoroughly Roman- 
ised, brought some measure of peace and prosperity to their 
down-trodden subjects. 

Sherban (1678-88) belonged to a branch of the Cantacuzene 
family of Byzantine fame, -which c. 1610 had sought a refuge 
from the Turks in Moldavia and had — ^inuch to the astonish- 
ment of the natives— brought their riches with them. He 
owed his throne to the boyars, and his wealth soon purchased 
Turkish acquiescence. In 1681 he dutifully sent a Walachian 
contingent to help the Turks in their war against the Russians, 
and again in 1683 to assist in their siege of Vienna. There, 
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however, he entered into correspondence with Leopold, the 
German Emperor, and contrived so much to delay the Turkish 
operations as to give time to John Sobieski with Ms Polish 
army to march to the relief of the city. When the Turks were 
driven out of Hungary four years later, Sherban schemed to 
raise a great Balkan revolt with Imperial aid ; Leopold indeed 
hinted that he might place him on the ByzantineThrone of his 
fathers. But before he had committed any overt .act, his 
brothers and nephew, who were opposed to his plans, got rid 
of him by poison. Fie had proved himself an enlightened 
ruler : not only had he restored the cathedral at Arges, the 
most beautiful monument of Romanian architecture, but he 
had lightened the burdens of Ms peasantry, opened schools 
for the boyars’ sous, where Greek teachers instructed them in 
grammar, rhetoric and pMlosophy, and in the last months of 
his life had issued the Bible in Romanian from the press at 
Bucharest. 

The Walachian boyars now hastily elected his nephew, 
Constantine Brancovan( 1088-1714), in his uncle’s place, in 
order to anticipate any Phanariot nomination. Like his uncle, 
Brancovan first had to purchase the Sultan’s confirmation of 
his accession and then to buy off the Tatars, who were threat- 
ening Mm with invasion. By a loirg series of clever intrigues 
with the Tinks, the Germans, and later the Russians, he managed 
to secure peace for his country, with the result, according to 
the evidence of a contemporary, that it reached a state of 
prosperity never before equalled. For his first two years he 
sided with the Turks, notwithstanding their recent defeats by 
John Sobieski, and in pursuit of this policy and in order to 
support the Turldsh candidate for the voivodship invaded 
Transylvania, where he met and defeated an Austrian army. 
Then he opened secret negotiations with the German Emperor. 
Denounced at Constantinople as a traitor, he again made suc- 
cessful use of Ms gold. Then for some years he cleverly 
temporised between the rival Powers ; while he betrayed 
Turkish secrets and gave money and provisions to the Chris- 
tians, at the same time through Ms agents in the service of the 
Sultan he silenced the accusations of his enemies at the Porte 
by a judicious distributioir of bribes. This went on till the 
TreatyofKaiiowitz(1699),imderwhichTransylvaniawas assigned 
to the Austrians and the Poles abandoned their claims over 
Moldavia, settled for a time the points in dispute between the 
Turks and the Germans. Henceforward the Romanian princes 
found that they had to look elsewliere for support to secure 
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their national existence. For the next centnry and more it 
was the rivalry between Catholic Austria and Orthodox Eussia 
that prevented the two Eomanian principalities from being 
merged among the pashaliks of the Turkish Empire. 

The influence of Russia had come about in this wise, As 
early as the' end of the fifteenth century a Moldavian prince 
had marriefl his daughter to a son of the Grand Duke of JMus- 
covy. Eersecuted Transylvanian bishops and many Romanian 
priests had found a refuge at Moscow. Commercial privileges 
in Russia had been granted to Greek and Romanian merchants 
towards the middle of the .sixteenth centnry. In 1G5S George 
Stephen, the dethroned Prince of Moldavia, had fled for safety 
to the Russian Tsar. In 1674 the princes of Walachia and 
Moldavia had united to send an embassy to Tsar Alexis to ask 
for his protection over the Danubian Christians ; a similar 
application had been made by Sherban Cantaeuzenc in 1688. 
But it was not till 1711, when Peter the Great had already made 
Russia a strong Power, that negoliations took a practical shape. 

Since his defeat at Poltava in 1709, Charles XII of Sweden, 
a refugee at Bender in Bessarabia, had used every device to 
incite the Turkish Sultan, Ahmed III, to undertake a campaign 
against his Russian enemy, Peter the Great, who, already in 
possession of Azov, obviously aspired to expel the Turks from 
the Black Sea. The Sultan, long deaf to his entreaties, at 
last listened to the Swedish exile’s persuasions and proceeded 
to collect a large army at Adrianople. The two Romanian 
princes, alarmed for their own safety, .secretly reopened negotia- 
tions with the Russian Tsar. Brancovan promised to provide 
30,000 men and ample stores, if Peter would bear the expense. 
Demetrius Cantemir, a Greek, who had bought the Moldavian 
throne in 1710, entered into a secret treaty with the Tsar, 
wherebythe latterbound himself to meet the expenscoCmaintain- 
ing a standing army in Moldavia and guaranteed the security 
of the principality. Reckoning on tiieir promised support, 
Peter himself led a small Russian force to the hanks of the 
Pruth near Jassy. The Moldavians, however, refused to follo-vv 
their Greek prince, and the Walachians were far away. In a 
few days’ time Peter found himself faced by an overwhelming 
Turkish army under command of the Grand Vizier, wliilst his 
flanks -were threatened by Tatar band.s. In order, therefore, 
to escape utter defeat and even capture, the Tsar was forced 
to sign a humiliating treaty, w'hereby he surrendered Azov 
and all the advantages that he had recently won on the Black 
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Sea. Cantemir, to save himself, took service under the Tsar 
and afterwards wrote a History of the Ottoman Empire, 
Brancovan was less fortunate : though he protested that the 
army he had raised was never meant to support the Russians, 
the Sultan suspected otherwise. Three years later he ordered 
liis arrest. Brancovan and his sons were carried to Con- 
stantinople and executed in Ahmed’s presence. His successor, 
a cousin named Stephen Cantacuzene, was strangled in 1716. 

Henceforward the Turkish Government paid no regard to 
Romanian susceptibilities, but regularly appointed Phanaiiot 
Greeks to rule over the two principalities. 











CHAPTER V 

• THE PHANARIOTS TO THE UNION 


“ All the families in the Fanari at Constantinople are educated 
for political intrigue,” wrote the Philhellenic Earl of Guilford 
in 1821 ; and so they had been for many generations before 
that date. The Phanariots, or Greeks who, as we have seen, 
inhabited the Phanar or lighthouse quarter of Stambul, though 
for the most part of humble origin, exercised no little power 
in Ottoman affairs. Having a natural aptitude for business, 
and specially for the tortuous business of diplomacy, they had 
become the political agents of the Porte ; and from them were 
chosen the chief dragomans o<“ the Divan. 

Throughout the seventeenth century, from the death, that 
is to say, of Michael the Brave in 1601, they had been gaining 
an ever-increasing influence in the Danubian principalities ; 
and after the flight of Demetrius Cantemir in 1711, and the 
successive executions of Constantine Brancovan and Stephen 
Cantacuzene of Walacliia a few years later, it was from the 
Phanariots that, for more than a hundred years, the hospodars 
(rulers) of both Principalities were selected. 

This imposition of alien rulers was undoubtedly an evil fox 
Romania, though not so unmitigated an evil as has often 
been represented. It involved a crushing burden on the 
people. The hospodars had to pay heavily for the privilege 
of power : the cost of appointment is said to have amounted 
sometimes to the equivalent of about £60,000 ; and the Porte 
found it a lucrative source of revenue to change them frequently. 
Their tenure of office, therefore, was expensive, precarious 
and often of but two or three years’ duration ; between 1716 
and 1822 thirty-three different hospodars were appointed in 
Moldavia and thirty-five in Walachia ; and inevitably they 
hastened to reimburse themselves and make profit while they 
might by the exaggerated taxation of their temporary subjects. 
At Bucharest and Jassy they lived in a luxury which they dared 
not display at Constantinople, and their extravagance had to 
be paid for. 
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It was the peasantry who suffered most. The boyars went 
free of direct taxation. But they were shorn of their old powers, 
and the highest offices, both political and ecclesiastical, con- 
tinued to be bestowed on the Greeks who followed their fellow- 
countrymen into the Principalities in the hope of gain. There 
were thus an aristocracy without responsibilities, an alien 
middle-elass — ^for trade as well as government fell into Greek 
hands — and an over-burdened peasantry. It is hardly to be 
wondered at if the years of Phanariot rule are still remem- 
bered by patriotic Romanians as a dark age in the history of 
their country. 

On the other hand, the Phanariot hospodars were usually 
men of intelligence and not infrequently of good-will. In many 
of the families from whom they were drawn, such as the 
Mavrocordatos, the Ypsilantis and the Mourosis, culture was 
a tradition. They were scholars and linguists ; and they 
brought the principalities into touch with western ideas and 
wes tern literature. It became fashionable for young Romanians 
of birth to visit Paris, and the ferment of intellectual liberalism 
which characterised eighteenth-century France had its echoes 
on the banks of the Danube. The writings of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire and Rousseau were translated ; and Pope’s Essay 
on Man was rendered into Romanian from a French version. 
Although this deri-s^ative culture is apt Lo be held in contempt 
by those who date the birth of Romanian literature from the 
nationalist movement of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, its civilising effect is hardly to be denied by an unbiassed 
judgment. 

On the political side, too, the record of the Phanariot hospo- 
dars is not altogether black. They were in the main extor- 
tionate and severe ; insecure in their seats, they were merciless 
to any revolt against, or even criticism of, their authority j 
but by curtailing the feudal powers of the boyars, taking from 
them the bands of serfs and retainers which in the past they 
had employed for their own turbulent ends, they immensely 
strengthened the central government and gave themselves 
opportunities, when they chose to use them, of working for 
good as well as for evil. Some of them, at any rate, were 
responsible for humaner laws than any dreamed of in the 
heroic days of the native voivods. Constantine Mavrocordato, 
who was sixteen times Hospodar of Walachia, introduced a 
law limiting the days of forced labour which the peasants were 
bouiid to do on their feudal lords’ land to twenty-four ; while 
Searlat Ghika did away with the vakarit or tax on horses and 
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cattle. Moreover, the hospodars were to a certain extent 
checked in their severities by fear of the Porte, which, if it 
had little regard for the welfare of the Romanian peasant, was 
ever glad of an excuse to replenish its coffers by the appoint- 
ment of a new hospodar. 

The years of Phanariot rule witnessed a long though inter- 
mittent struggle between Turkey and Russia for the domina- 
tion of the Principalities ; with Austria at first as a jealous 
onlooker' and later as a more active participant in the conflict. 
It was, as we have seen, the ambitious designs of Peter the 
Great which had been the cause of the substitution of foreign 
for native governors. In 1736 those designs were renewed by 
Peter’s niece, the Empress Anne, who had been placed on the 
Russian throne after the death of Peter II and proved herself, 
during her short reign, a harsh and warlike ruler. She demanded 
from the Porte the recognition, under a Russian protectorate, 
of the independence of Moldavia and Walachia; and when a 
demand which was obviously but the first move in an attempt 
to gain a footing in the Balkan Peninsula had been refused, 
she sent an expedition, under General Munich, against Moldavia. 

Munich was an able soldier, but he lacked the elements 
of diplomatic tact. At first the inhabitants of the invaded 
country received him with sympathy ; and the Russian army 
found but little opposition to bar its progress to Jassy, from 
which the hospodar, Gregory Ghika, had retired. But the 
terms which Munich there dictated bore so hardly upon the 
people to whom he had come as an avowed liberator, he showed 
himself so scornful of their national prejudices and religious 
susceptibilities, that it became apparent to them that Musco- 
vite protection might not, after all, be an appreciable improve- 
ment on Moslem tyranny. Deserted by her ally, Austria, and 
threatened by Sweden, Russia signed a treaty at Belgrade in 
1739, by the terms of which Moldavia fell once more under the 
Sultan’s undisputed sway. When Munich left, however, he 
carried with him thousands of poor peasants who were destined 
to people the barren steppes of Russia. 

Catherine II, the greatest ruler of Russia since Peter, went 
more warily to work than her predecessor, preparing the ground 
by secret propaganda before embarking on open measures. 
When, therefore, the declaration of war against Turkey in 
1768 was immediately followed by a Russian victory on the 
Dniester, Moldavia, forgetting the disillusionment of thirty 
years before, at once accepted the suzerainty of the Em];^ss, 
and Walacliia followed suit. Four years of military occu^ 
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tion, it is true, did much to temper enthusiasm for Russia in 
the Principalities ; but it was Austria who, alarmed at her 
northern rival’s advance in a region where she herself coveted 
power, intervened to prevent their coming completely under 
Russian influence. 

The Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji, however, which was signed 
in 1774, though it restored the Principalities to Turkey and 
though few of its provisions were put into immiediate effect, 
marked an epoch in Romanian history and had a large bearing 
on its subsequent course. For besides giving Russia an im- 
portant acquisition of territory on the north coast of the Black 
Sea, together with the right of free commercial navigation, 
it acknowledged her competence to protect the Orthodox 
Christian subjects of the Ottoman Empire and, in the case of 
Moldavia and Walachia, to insist, at discretion, through her 
Ambassador at Constantinople, on political reforms. Further, 
the Principalities were to be exempt from tribute for two 
years, in consideration for the damage which they had suffered 
during the war ; after that to pay a less excessive tribute than 
hitherto ; and to enjoy the privileges which had been theirs 
in the time of Mohammed IV. The year 1782 saw the estab- 
lishment at Bucharest of a Russian consul, whose powers, 
based on the terms of the Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji, were 
very extensive. Other foreign consuls followed, though none 
came from Great Britain until about 1820, and their presence 
in the Walachian capital helped considerably to bring the 
country into closer touch with Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, Austria was gaining more tangible advantages. 
Since the Peace of Karlowitz (1699) the Habsburgs had been 
firmly established in Transylvania ; further acquisitions on the 
Danube, including the five districts of Oltenia, or Little Walachia, 
sanctioned by the Treaty of Passarowitz in 1719, had been 
surrendered after twenty years of oppressive government under 
the terms of the Treaty of Belgrade ; but in 1776, on the pre- 
text, among others, of the necessity of establisliing a quarantine 
against the plague, territory in Northern Moldavia, about 
four thousand square miles in extent, was annexed. This 
district, henceforth known as the Bukovina — a Slavonic term 
strictly applicable only to the beech forests in its north-eastern 
part — ^included Suceava (Suczawa), the ancient capital of 
Moldavia, Czernowitz, a number of wealthy monasteries, and 
a considerable extent of rich agricultural land. The fruits of 
its^amtexation, creating, as it did, a Romania Irredenta, will be 
discussed in a later chapter. 
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Five years later Joseph II of Austria and Catherine of Russia 
entered into an allianee, the object of which w'as the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe and the revival of the Byzantine 
Empire. Part of this ambitious scheme was the union of Mol- 
davia and Walachia as a nominally independent kingdom, of 
which Patyomkin (or Potemkin), Catherine’s favourite, was 
to be the ruler. The Sultan, who declared war on the alliance 
in 1789, piioved no match for liis powerful enemies. The 
fortresses of Bessarabia fell into the hands of the Russians, and 
the Prince of Coburg, taking advantage of the victories of 
Suvorov, occupied Bucharest. Nicholas Mavrogli6ni, IIos- 
podar of Walachia, was prepared to put up a gallant fight on 
behalf of his Ottoman overloid, but he received little support 
from the Romanian boyars. “ The nobles refused to obey the 
orders of the Greek viceroy, who did not know a single word 
of their own language. Mavi-oglidni, indignant at their con- 
duct, told his groom to lead all the horses in his stable into the 
coui’tyard. When the steeds were ready, he again called upon 
his nobles to mount. Not one of them showed signs of obedi- 
ence, and the Greek, resolved to show his scorn for these great 
officials of s tate, who remained idle at his call, conferred upon 
his horses the high-sounding titles of which the boyars were 
unworthy. ‘Degenerate descendants of Mircea, Vlad, and 
Michael the Brave,’ he cried, ‘ I banish you from my pre- 
sence ; henceforth my horses shall hold your offices and enjoy 
your honours.’ Some of the nobles were so moved by his 
reproaches that they mounted and followed Iiim, while the 
rest slunk away and sought an ignominious exile.” * Mavro- 
gheni paid for his heroic failure by an ignominious death. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution saved Turkey from 
complete disaster. Austria, her attention diverted westwards, 
withdrew from the war ; and Russia, anxious to seek in Poland 
the advantage of her ally’s preoccupation, concluded the 
Treaty of Jassy (1792), which advanced her borders from the 
Bug to the Dnic.stcr and gave her the Black Sea coast between 
those rivers. 

So far the interference of Russia in the affairs of the Princi- 
palities had done little to benefit their population. The Treaty 
of Kuchuk-Kuinarji remained to all intents and purposes a 
dead letter and, in spite of subsequent ameliorative decrees 
extracted from the Porte, the old abuses continued. Spoiled 
by years of war, the country was the prey of brigands. Every- 
where misery and starvation were rife. The decade foU^ity 
1 Miller, The Ballana, pp. 82, 83. 
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the Treaty of Jassy 'vvas one of the blackest periods of Romanian 
history. 

Then came a change for the better. Menaced by Napoleon, 
the Sultan found himself under the necessity of treating Russia 
with respect. The right of interference exacted at Kuchuk- 
Kainarji was more firmly established, and the Porte was forced 
to agree to a seven years’ term of office for thfe hospodars, 
which was not to be abbreviated without serious' cause. As 
a matter of fact, this agreement was almost immediately vio- 
lated in regard to both Principalities, but Russia, backed by 
Great Britain, was able to enforce it and to restore the expelled 
governors. Nevertheless, Russia declared war, and once more 
her troops ravaged the Romanian lands. The peace signed by 
Napoleon and the Tsar at Tilsit in 1807, a year after the out- 
break of the Russo-Turkish War, strengthened the hands of 
the northern Power, and for a time it seemed likely that Mol- 
davia and Walachia, as well as part of Bulgaria, would be 
annexed. But the European kaleidoscope changed quickly ; 
Russia in turn was threatened with invasion by the great man 
who had so recently concluded peace with her, and in 1812 
she was forced to come to terms with Turkey. The new Treaty 
of Bucharest, however, added to the Tsar’s dominions the rich 
and at that time purely Romanian district between the Dniester 
and the Pruth, known as Bessarabia. “ A contemporary 
liistonan has left us a pitiful account of the heartrending scenes 
which took place on the banks of the Pruth, when the moment 
arrived for the formal cession of the well -loved land. For 
weeks beforehand, the people went to and fro, bidding farewell 
to the friends and relatives, from whom they were soon to be 
separated. From that moment the Pruth became, in the 
language of the peasants, the ‘ accm'sed river. ’ ” ‘ Thus another 
irredenta was created, to be a source of nationalist aspiration 
and international jealousies in the future. 

The national spirit of Romania was, indeed, already renas- 
cent, though it was not yet to proclaim itself in more than 
sporadic manifestations. Contact with the west had stimu- 
lated in maiiythoughtful minds in the Principalities a conscious- 
ness of their origin, and the realisation that their affinity was 
not with Greek, Slav or Ottoman, but with the Latin races. 
The movement among the Vlachs of Transylvania to gain 
political equality with the other “ nations,” Szelcel, Magyar 
and Saxon ; their secession m large numbers from the Orthodox 
to Uniat Church, which, while retaining a Greek liturgy, 

* Miller, op. cU., p. 88. 
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acknowledged the supremacy of Rome ; and the foundation 
at Blaj of a college devoted to Latin culture, also had their 
effect on the Romanians still under Ottoman rule. Two men, 
especially, worked to arouse the sense, among their fellows, of 
a Romania which was a Latin island set in an alien sea : George 
Lazar, who had studied at Vienna and subsequently established 
a school of ’surveyors at Bucharest — an ardent and eloquent 
preacher of the new gospel ; and George Asachi, a mathe- 
matician, of Galician birth, who, in his own words, had journeyed 
to Rome “ to kiss the dust of the ancestral tombs and learn 
their virtues,” and who founded a school at Jassy and the 
first printing-press to produce secular books in the Romanian 
language. 

But the national ideal was not pursued only by peaceful and 
educational means. In 1821 Theodore Vladimiiescu, a boyar of 
peasant origin, organised a revolt in Walachia, the object of 
which was to free the peasantry from the oppression under 
which they had so long groaned. At first he met with a mea- 
sure of success. With his small and badly-disciplined “ army 
of the people ” he marched from Crajova to Bucharest, which 
he occupied. On the approach of the Turkish forces he re- 
treated along the road by which he had advanced ; and during 
the retreat he met his inevitable doom — though not at Turkish 
hands. 

While Vladimirescu had been planning his popular rising, 
another revolt, with quite other aims, had been started in 
Moldavia, where Alexander Ypsilanti, with the connivance 
of the reigning hospodar, Michael Soutzo, had raised the stan- 
dard of Greek independence. Ypsilanti saw in Vladimirescu’s 
movement an obstacle to his own schemes, and it was into the 
hands of his follow'ers that the nationalist boyar fell, and by 
his orders that, after the mockery of a trial, he was executed. 
With the death of its leader the “ army of the people ” melted 
away. 

Ypsilanti’s rebellion was as fruitless, in its immediate result, 
as Vladimirescu’s. Naturally receiving but little support from 
the Romanians, though a certain number from both princi- 
palities joined his ranks, he was no match for the Turks. His 
forces were defeated at Dragutseni, at Scuteni and at Secu 
(Lower Sereth), and his boats on the Danube destroyed. Ypsi- 
lanti himself fled into Austria, where he was arrested and died 
in captivity. The war of Greek independence had only begun, 
but henceforth it was to be fought in the Morea. ^ 

The most notable effect of Alexander Ypsilanti’s revolt, 
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so far as Romania was concerned, was the end of the rule 
of the Phanariots. The Sultan realised the danger of putting 
power into the hands of men who, if they were not its active 
promoters, would at any rate be in sympathy with the most 
serious rebellion which for years had challenged his authority. 
In 1822, therefore, two new hospodars were chosen from among 
theRomanian boyars, Jonitsa Sturdza for Moldavia'and Gregory 
Ghika for Walachia. '' 

In this change Russia saw a new pretext for interference, 
The internal condition of the principalities was as deplorable 
as it had ever been ; for recent events had given the peasants 
aspirations towards liberty to which they were powerless to 
give substance, while the boyars, feeling their prestige raised 
by the return to native government, were determined to in- 
crease their privileges. Once more Russia, talcing advantage 
of the growing weakness of the Ottoman Empire, stepped in 
to set, at her own price, the Romanian house in order. 

By the Convention of Akerman, concluded between the Tsar 
and the Sultan in 1826, the election of hospodars was placed 
in the hands of a general assembly of the boyars, subject to 
the ratification of the Porte. As formerly, their term of office 
was to be seven years, during which they were not to be de- 
posed until their case had been considered by the Tsar ; and 
they were to “ take into consideration the representations of 
the Russian ministers and consuls on the subject of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the Principalities.” 

The convention, however, was but a beginning. In 1828 
Russia and Turkey w vut to war, and in the Treaty of Adrianople 
signed in the following year the Sultan, thoroughly beaten, 
was obliged to concede' terms which made the Tsar, in fact 
if not in name, lord par,^mount of Moldavia and Walachia. 
The hospodars were henc&forth to be elected for life. The 
tribute payable to the Port“ was fixed. The Turks were to 
abandon the fortified places '' ffhich they held in Walachia, 
while Russia was to occupy the, principalities until the war 
indemnity had been paid, and sucSl regulations as they might 
make during the occupation were to beSfecognised by the Porte. 
The Russians stayed until 1834, and ^ring their stay -they 
gave the principalities a constitution, they^glement Organique. 

This constitution, which was largely tnK work of Count 
Kisselev, a man whose amiability and enlightel^ent did much 
to make the years of occupation pass smoothly ,^ad in it, from 
tjje,p^nt of view of the Romanian people, elements both good 
hnd bad. It created an oligarchy of the boyars, besides 
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electing the hospodars, "were given legislative powers and the 
exclusive right to political and military office. They were also 
exempted from taxation, the burden of which, as of old, was 
placed on the shoulders of the lower classes. On the other 
hand, genuine reforms were made in the administration of 
justice, and compulsory sanitation was introduced. 

But, takdh as a whole, the Uiglement Organique was hardly 
calculated *to satisfy nationalist or democratic aspirations ; 
and these were making rapid headway. More and more young 
Romanians went to Paris, and brought back with them both 
liberal ideas and a proud consciousness of their destiny as 
Latins. A new literature came into being, based on national 
life and history ; the sense of an heroic past was stimulated by 
the publication of old chronicles ; newspapers and literary 
reviews were founded, and schools in winch, as in Asachi’s, 
their prototype, the people were instructed in the new ideals. 

In spite of the suppression of the schools at the instigation 
of the Tsar, who viewed with apprehension all this intellectual 
and liberalising activity, the Principalities were therefore ripe 
to make their contribution to the disturbances of 1848. A 
rising in Moldavia was quickly stamped out ; but in Walachia, 
led by Constantine Rosetti and the Bratianus, the revolu- 
tionaries compelled the hospodar, George Bibescu, to sign a 
new constitution in which political equality and freedom from 
Russian control were the ruling ideas. Bibescu then abdi- 
cated, and a provisional republican government was set up. 
It remained in power for three months. The men who formed 
it and had drawn up the constitution (though there were ex- 
tremists who desired nothing less than absolute independence) 
had declared themselves loyal to the Sultan, and when he 
demanded the dissolution of the provisional government and 
the establishment in its place of a lieutenancy of thi’ee, they 
bowed to his will. 

Then Russia, fearful that the Porte was regaining the pres- 
tige which she had taken such pains to undermine, asserted 
herself once more ; the Principalities were again occupied by 
Muscovite troops ; and a reactionary convention was signed 
at Balta Liman, on May 1, 1849, according to which the hos- 
podars were, as before the Convention of Akerman, to be 
nominated by the Sultan for a term of seven years, and the 
national assemblies were to be replaced by councils nominated 
by the hospodars. 

From tlris date Romania became a factor in Eurojjean, as 
distinct from Russo-Turkish, politics. The revolutionaries 
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who had left the country in 1848 carried on an active propa- 
ganda in the western capitals, which gained a sympathetic 
hearmg, especially in France. When, therefore, after the 
Crimean War, the Powers entered upon the task of resettling 
Eastern Europe, they were ready to take the affairs of the 
Principalities into consideration, seeing in them, if freed from 
the control of St. Petersburg, a useful obstacle tD a Russian 
Drang nach Osten, ' 

The outbreak of the Crimean War saw the invasion of the 
Principalities by the armies of both Russia and Turkey, and 
thi’ee battles — at Oltenitsa, Kalafat and Giurgevo (Giurgiu) — 
were fought on Romanian soil, in all of wliich the Turks were the 
victors. Then the centre of action shifted to the Crimea, and the 
Principalities were left in peace, though until the end of the 
war they were occupied by Austria, who held a watching brief 
in the interest of the Tsar’s enemies. 

At the Paris Congress the question of uniting the Princi- 
palities was discussed. Union was favoured by France, Sar- 
dinia and Russia, but opposed by Great Britain, Austria and 
Turkey ; and it was eventually agreed that the decision should 
be left to the Principalities themselves. By the twenty- 
fourth article of the Treaty of Paris, “ His Majesty the Sultan 
promises to convoke immediately in each of the two Provinces 
a Divan ad hoc, composed in such a manner as to represent 
most closely the interests of all classes of society. These 
Divans shall be called upon to express the wishes of the people 
in regard to the definitive organisation of the Principalities.” 
By a previous article the suzerainty of the Porte had been 
perpetuated, under which, but also “ under the guarantee of 
the Contracting Powers,” the “privileges and immunities” 
hitherto enjoyed by the Principalities were to be preserved. 
“ The Sublime Porte engages to preserve to the said Princi- 
palities an independent and national administration, as well as 
fun liberty of worship, of legislation, of commerce and of 
navigation.” The laws and statutes in force were to be revised 
by a special commission, “ as to the composition of which the 
High Contracting Powers will come to an understanding among 
themselves.” The Porte was debarred from military inter- 
vention in the Principalities except by agreement with the 
Powers ; while the ambitions of Russia were checkmated by 
clauses providing that “ no exclusive protection shall be 
exercised over them [the Principalities] by any of the guaran- 
teeing Bowers,” and that “ there shall be no separate right 
of mterference in their internal affairs.” Russia was also 
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obliged to restore to Moldavia the southern part of Bessarabia, 
and the delta of the Danube, wliich she had held since 1812, 
to Turkey. The Danube was placed under the control of 
an international commission, and the Black Sea neutralised. 

Thus the interests of Moldavia and Walachia were safe- 
guarded as they had never been before, and it only remained 
for them to express, through the “ Divans ad hoc,” one of which 
was to sit St Bucharest and another at Jassy, their sentiments 
on the question of union. The elections to the Divans were 
therefore held, and were flagrantly manipulated by Turkey, 
backed by Austria, who still occupied the Principalities, in the 
interests of continued separation. But France refused to 
countenance this violation of the spirit of the treaty, and in- 
sisted on a new election, as the result of which a practically 
unanimous vote was given in favour of union under an here- 
ditary foreign prince and an assembly elected on a popular 
franchise. 

Nevertheless, largely owing to the attitude of Great Britain, 
where the complete amalgamation of the Principalities was 
still opposed, the scheme devised at Paris in 1858 was a com- 
promise. The Principalities were still to have their separate 
princes, their separate assemblies and their separate execu- 
tives ; while a central committee consisting of representatives 
from both assemblies was to meet at Foeshani to deliberate 
on affairs common to what were henceforth to be known as 
the “United Principalities of Moldavia and Walachia.” 

To this unsatisfactory response to their demands the counter 
of the Principalities was as simple as it was unforeseen. They 
both elected the same ruler, in the person of Alexander John 
Cuza, member of an old Moldavian family. The Powers 
accepted the fait accompli. Austria, the most ardent opponent 
of union outside Turkey, was too much occupied in preparing 
for war in Italy to take action. The Porte, after nearly three 
years’ delay, officially recognised the new prince ; the two 
assemblies were fused into one, the central committee was 
abolished, and Bucharest was declared the capital of the new 
state of Romania. 



CHAPTER VI 

UNITED AND INDEPENDENT ROMANIA 

CtJZA, or (according to the official style by which he was 
rarely known) Prince Alexander John I, was in many ways a 
remarkable man. Notoriously dissolute in his private life, 
ambitious of power and not over-scrupulous in his methods 
of obtaining it, he was nevertheless genuinely interested in 
the welfare of the people over whom he had been called 
to rule. One of the first questions to which he turned his 
attention was that of education, which he made free to all. 
Elementary education he made compulsory. He founded 
universities at Jassy and Bucharest, besides many technical 
schools. He was also responsible for the improvement of the 
coinage and the introduction of the telegraph. 

On the question of land reform Cuza, acting on the advice 
of his very able minister, Michael Kogalniceanu, showed himself 
equally advanced in his views ; and it was in this field that 
his schemes were most far-reaching. Unfortunately, however, 
in his zeal to improve the status of the peasants, who had lain 
so long under an intolerable burden of feudal obligations, he 
succeeded in alienating two other powerful classes of his sub- 
jects. By secularising the monastic lands, which amounted 
to no less than one-fifth of the total area of the country, he 
won the enmity of the priesthood. By his programme of 
peasant proprietorship he brought himself into conflict with 
the powerful boyars. 

His method of dealing with opposition was high-handed. In 
May 1864 he abolished the General Assembly and, by means 
of a plebiscite, asked for, and obtained, the right of initiating 
legislation. He at once introduced universal suffrage, believ- 
ing that, owing to his popularity with the peasantry, he would 
thus obtain a Chamber which would be the instrument of his 
wUl. He also created a Senate, consisting partly of members 
in their own right and partly of members nominated by him- 
self. Tten he proceeded to carry his land law, the benefits 
di which to the peasants were more apparent than real. A 
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class of peasant proprietors, •which soon numbered 400,000. 
was created ; but so small were their holdings — ^ranging from 
7^ to 15 acres — ^that they could not be worked economically, 
and the owners found themselves as dependent as ever on the 
great landlords. The land question is of such paramount 
importance in Romania, and Cuza’s well-intentioned but ill- 
considered Act has been so far-reaching in its effects, that it 
seems -vvorldi while to quote at some length from a careful 
analysis and criticism of the measure made by a high authority : 

“ With a view to ensuring, on the one hand, greater economic 
freedom to the land-owners, and, on the other, security for the 
peasants from the enslaving domination of the upper class, 
the rural law of 1864 proclaimed the peasant-tenants full 
proprietors of their holdings, and the land-owners full pro- 
prietors of the remainder of the estate. The original intention 
of creating common land was not carried out in the Bill, The 
peasant’s holding in arable land being small, he not infre- 
quently ploughed his pasture, and, as a consequence, had either 
to give up keeping beasts, or pay a high price to the land- 
owners for pasturage. Dues in labour and in kind were abol- 
ished, the land-owners receiving an indemnity which was to 
be refunded to the State by the peasants in instalments within 
a period of fifteen years. ... Of ancient right two-thirds of 
the estate were reserved for the peasants ; but the new law 
gave them possession of no more than the strip they were 
holding, which barely sufficed to provide them with the mere 
necessaries of life. The remainder up to two-thirds of the 
estate went as a gift, with full proprietorsliip, to the boyard. 
For the exemption of their dues in kind and in labour, the 
peasants had 'to pay an indemnity, 'whereas the right of their 
sons to receive at their marriage a piece of land in proportion 
to the number of traction animals they possessed was lost 
without compensation. Consequently, the younger peasants 
had to sell their labour, contracting for period.s of a year and 
upwards, and became a much easier prey to the spoliation 
of the upper class than when they had at least a strip of land 
on which to build a hut, and from which to procure their daily 
bread ; the more so as the country had no industry which 
could compete with agriculture in the labour market. 

Thus Cuza’s land law pleased no one. If, as Mr. Mitrany 
points out, it was of practical benefit to the landed aristocracy, 
it robbed them of the remnants of feudal privilege which they 
jealously cherished ; while the peasants must soon hav^realised 

1 D, Mitrany, “Rumania” in The Balkans (Oxford, 1916), pp. 276, 277. 
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how Llicir hopes of an amclioraLed future were to be disap- 
poinbed. When, therefore, the opponents of his policy, among 
whom were numbered both Liberals and Conservatives, deter- 
mined on the Prince’s deposition, there was no party to whom 
he could confidently appeal to rally to his support. On the 
night of February 23, 1866 a band of forty conspirators forced 
their way into his bedroom, where, in apt jastifiCation of the 
charge of immorality which was among the counts against 
him, they found him with one of his mistresses. They brought 
with them (besides their revolvers) pen and ink, one of their 
number offered his back for a writing-desk, and Cuza was 
asked to sign his abdication ; which, feeling the hopelessness 
of resistance, he did. Then he left the palace and the country, 
which he had governed not wisely but not wholly ill, to end 
his days, five years later, a forgotten exile in Paris. The 
bloodless revolution was over. 

A provisional government was at once formed under General 
Golescu, leader of the conspiracy, and the Chambers were called 
upon to elect a prince of foreign blood. Prince Philip of 
Flanders, on whose behalf a Belgian agent had been at work 
even before the formalisation of the union, was the man of 
their choice ; but, finding his election frowned upon by the 
Powers, he refused the proffered honour. The Powers, indeed, 
meeting at Paris by the desire of the Sultan, declared against 
the election of any foreign prince ; and when, after Prince 
Philip’s refusal, the Crown was offered to Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern, a younger son of the Catholic branch of the 
great German house, they refused to sanction his assumption of 
it. But Prince Charles was strongly supported by Napo- 
leon III, to whom, as a descendant both of Murat and of 
Stephanie de Eeauharnais, he was related. His candidature 
naturally found favour in Prussia also, and it was on Bismarck’s 
advice that, ignoring the decision of the Paris Conference, and 
travelling in disguise, he went to Bucharest. Arriving on 
May 22, 1866, his twenty-seventh birthday, he received an 
enthusiastic welcome. The Sultan threatened to depose him 
by force of arms, but the Conference would not countenance 
warlike measures, and with Prussia victorious in Austria, and 
Crete in insurrection, the Porte was not in a position to take 
unsupported action. Thus, unsanctioned but unopposed by 
the Powers, * and proclaimed by the people. Prince Charles 
entered upon his reign, which was destined to last for half a 
epntury witness remarkable developments in the history of 
Kdhaania,^ 
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Prince Charles was a man of very different character from 
his unfortunate predecessor. A soldier by training, he was 
also a man of great political sagacity, and he moved cautiously. 
Though from the beginning he hoped, when the time should be 
ripe, to rid his adopted country of the Turkish yoke, he at 
first accepted the Sultan’s suzerainty without demur ; nor 
could he be iftduced to give active support to the insiuTectionary 
movements* in Serbia or Bulgaria. His attitude towards the 
Vlachs of Transylvania, and their dream of a restored Dacian 
Kingdom, was equally reserved. 

Shortly after the Prince’s accession, Romania was given a 
new constitution, embodying some of the reforms which Cuza 
had made in 186t ; and that constitution, except for certain 
modifications introduced in 1879 and 1884, is still in force. By 
it the princely office was made hereditary in the male line, and 
executive power was vested in the sovereign acting through 
ministers responsible to Parliament. The legislature consists 
of a Senate of 120 members, who must be over foity years 
old, possess an individual annual income of £370 and are, with 
certain exceptions, elected by two electoral colleges ; and an 
Assembly of 183 members, for whom there is no property 
qualification. The franchise is universal, but the electors are 
divided into three colleges, of which “ the first elects 75 depu- 
ties, and is composed of oAvners of real pioperty returning an 
income of £48. The second college, which elects 70 deputies, 
is composed exclusively of town-electors, namely, members of 
the liberal professions and of the public services, persons paying 
a minimum direct tax of 20 lei (francs), persons in receipt 
of a public pension, etc. The third college elects only 38 
deputies. It includes the mass of the rural population (which 
in 1912 formed 83'6 per cent, of the total population), and 
all those who enjoy political rights ivhile not being qualified 
for any other college. But only literates m receipt of a yearly 
income of £12 are entitled to a direct vote ; of the rest, fifty 
citizens elect one delegate, who is entitled to one vote in the 
constituency of the district capital. The members of the 
Chamber aie elected for four years.” i The power of initiating 
legislation belongs equally to the Sovereign, the Senate and the 
Assembly, but the Sovereign possesses the right of absolute 
veto. 

“ The constitution proclaims the inviolability of domicile, 
the liberty ol the press and of assembly, and absolute lib city 
of creed and leligion, in so far as its forms of celebrati^ do not 
1 Fonign OMoa Handbook . Kumania, p. 62. 
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come into conflict with public order and decency. It recognises 
no distinction ol class and privilege ; all the citizens share 
equally rights and duties within the law. Education is free 
in the State schools, and elementary education compulsory 
wherever State schools exist. Individual liberty and property 
are guaranteed ; but only Rumanian citizens can acquire rural 
property. Military service is compulsory, entailing two years 
in the infantry, three years in the cavalry and artillery, one 
year in all ai’ins for those having completed their studies as 
far as the university stage. Capital punishment does not exist, 
except for military offences in time of war.” ^ 

The early years of Prince Charles’s reign were beset with 
difficulties. The popularity which he was eventually to win 
was of gradual growth : his marriage with Princess Pauline 
Elizabeth of Wied, who identified herself whole-heartedly with 
the country and became famous beyond its borders as 
“ Carmen Sylva,” poetess and collector of Romanian folklore, 
did much to help him to it. At first, as a German and a Hohen- 
zollern, known for the friend of his kinsman on the Prussian 
throne, he had to face a good deal of hostility in a land whose 
sympathies were mainly with France. Moreover, Cuza had 
left him a troubled legacy. There was a strong revolutionary 
spirit abroad, and Moldavia was even threatening to break the 
union. The two political parties, the Liberals led by C. A. 
Rosetti aird John Bratianu, the Conservatives under Lascar 
Catargiu, were bitterly opposed to one another and evenly 
matched. This meant that the formation of a stable govern- 
ment was a task of extreme difficulty, and a single year saw 
no less than four Cabinets in office. At the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, when feeling ran so high that there was anti- 
German rioting in the streets of Bucharest, the Prince grew 
so disheartened that he decided to abdicate. That he had 
already won the respect of his people, however much they may 
have misdoubted his Germanism, was shown by the enthusiasm 
displayed when it was announced in Parliament that he had 
reconsidered his decision. From that date began a marked 
increase of stability in the government of Romania. 

As a soldier, it was natural that Prince Charles should take 
a keen interest in the military organisation of the country. 
He obtained the Sultan’s permission to increase the number 
of troops from 25,000 to 80,000, and, with the aid of German 
instructors and German breechloaders, introduced a far higher 
standar^of training and equipment than had hitherto obtained. 

Mitrany, op, cU,, pp. 282, 283. 
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The effects of these reforms were ere long to be seen under the 
walls of Plevna. 

In the initial stages of theRusso-TurkishW ar of 1 877 Romania 
took no part. Butj with her dreams of complete independence, 
she heard with indignation the Sultan’s proclamation of tlie 
unity and indivisibility of the Ottoman Empire ; and on 
April 26, 1877 a convention was signed with the Tsai- giving 
the Russian armies free passage through Romanian territory. 
The Sultan’s reply was to declare Prince Charles deposed and 
to order his ships on the Danube to bombard Kalafat. On 
May 21 Romania declared war on her suzerain and proclaimed 
her independence. 

Even then she did not at once take an active part in the 
war. The Prince’s policy was rather to improve the defences 
of the country, while placing its resources at the disposal of 
Russia. Nor, so long as things were going well with her, did 
Russia display much anxiety for her ally’s military assist- 
ance. It was not until Plevna, converted by Osman Pasha 
into an almost impregnable fortress, checked her victorious 
advance, that she called upon Prince Charles to come to 
her aid. 

At the head of 28,000 infantry and 4,000 cavalry, the Prince 
displayed such military ability that he was placed in command 
of the combined Russian and Romanian forces. The story of 
the taking of Plevna, and the great part which the Romanian 
troops played in it, has often been told : their storming, after 
three sanguinary attempts, of the Grivitsa redoubt ; the week 
of patient work which led up to the capture of the second 
redoubt ; thoir final entry into the town. At Plevna Prince 
Charles’s “ new model ” won its spurs. 

But whatever high hopes the gallantry of their troops may 
have aroused in the breasts of Romanians were doomed, in a 
measure at any rate, to disappointment, Romania was allowed 
no share in the negotiations which eventuated in the Treaty 
of San Stefano, signed March 3, 1878, and had to look on 
powerless while Russia successfully claimed those three southern 
provinces of Bessarabia which had been incorporated with 
Moldavia by the Treaty of Paris in 1856. The acquisition of 
the Dobruja, which Russia had acquired from Turkey with 
the express intention of exchanging it for these provinces, was 
regarded as an inadequate compensation. By the Treaty of 
San Stefano, however, the complete independence of Romania 
was at last recognised ; and on March 26, 1881, the country 
was proclaimed a kingdom, and Prince Charles becaj^ie Kiil^ 
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Charles I. His crown vcas wrought from the metal of the 
Turkish guns which his soldiers had taken at Plevna. 

Against the Treaty of San Stefano Romania appealed in 
vain bo the Berlin Congress. None of the Western Powers 
was sufficiently interested in her to oppose the will of Russia 
on her behalf. The recognition of her independence was made 
conditional on her acceptance of the decisions of San Stefano, 
and also on the abolition of the article in the corwstitution of 
1866 which made it impossible for Jews to acquire the" rights 
of Romanian citizens. 

The Jewish question has always been one of peculiar difh' 
culty in Romania. One result of Cuza’s land law was the 
rise of a class of middlemen who became the leasehold tenants 
of the boyars and money-lenders to the peasants. These 
middlemen were mainly Jews, who, as trade was also to a large 
extent in their hands, acquired a very powerful position in 
the economic life of the country. Their exclusion from the 
rights of citizenship, and so from political equality with the 
Romanians, was intended to counteract that power. There 
was, therefore, a vigorous opposition to acceptance of the 
stipulations made at Berlin in their favour ; and though they 
were eventually accepted, such difficulties were placed in the 
way of members of the Jewish community acquiring naturalisa- 
tion that the position was not radically altered. It was not 
only among the political and landed classes that feeling on 
the subject was strong ; the prejudice was popular also, and 
the serious agrarian rising of 1907 was directed in the first 
place against the Jewish middlemen. 

The irritation against Russia provoked by the Bessarabian 
question made Romania the readier to look favourably on the 
advances of the Central Powers. An alliance bet ween Ai^ ria- 
Plungary and Romania had been suggested by Count AnJfa^ 
in 1873, and two years later a commercial convention was 
concluded between the two countries. After the Congress of 
Berlin, although there was always a strong anti- German and 
pro-Russian party in Romania, and although much resentment 
was felt against the attempt of Austria to gain control of the 
Lower Danube, the bonds were drawn closer ; and in 1883, 
after John Bratianu, the Prime Minister, had met Count 
Kalnoky at Vienna and Bismarck at Gastein, a secret defen- 
sive treaty of alliance was arranged between Romania and the 
Dual Monarchy. This treaty was never brought before the 
Parliament, and the revelation of its terms by the King in 1914 
caused da sm 11 sen"^,tion. 
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The political friendship thus formed was strengthened by 
the fact that intellectual Romania was now looking to Germairy, 
as it had once looked to France, for education and ideas ; and 
it was further established by the growth of commercial and 
jfinancial relations. As Mr. Mitrany writes, “ That the coun- 
try’s foreign policy has nevertheless [in spite, that is to say, 
of the Transylvanian question] constantly supported the 
Central Powers is due, to some extent, to the fact that the 
generation most deeply impressed by the events of 1878 came 
gradually to the leadership of the country ; to a greater extent 
to the increasing influence of German education, and the 
economic and financial supremacy which the benevolent 
passivity of England and France enabled Germany to acquire ; 
but above all to the personal influence of King Carol. Ger- 
many, he considered, was at the beginning of her development 
and needed, above all, peace ; as Rumania was in the same 
position the wisest policy was to follow Germany, neglecting 
impracticable national ideals. King Carol outlined his views 
clearly in an interview which he had in Vienna with the Em- 
peror Franz Joseph in 1883 : ‘ No nation consents to be bereaved 
of its political aspirations, and those of the Rumanians are 
constantly kept at fever heat by Magyar oppression. But this 
was no real obstacle to a friendly understanding between the 
two neighbouring States.’ ” ‘ 

^ Op, cit,, pp, 301, 302, 
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CHAPTER Vn 

FOREIGN RELATIONS, 1877-1914 

Thus a friendship was established between Romania and the 
Central Powers which was to endure, in the eyes of the world, 
until the Balkan wars of 1912-10. When the rupture came, 
however, it was not in the nature of a sudden severance of 
well-established bonds. 

To understand the variations in the sentiments and policy 
of the Romanians, and their outlook at the commencement 
of the Great War, it becomes necessary to recall for a moment 
their relations not only with their chief neighbours, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, but with Germany, Bulgaria and other 
States during the thirty-five years or so which preceded the 
war. With the more distant ones her relations were naturally 
not so intimate. 

With regard to France, it may be said that after an enthusi- 
astic dawn of Pan-Latin romanticism between 1860 and 1670, 
and after the cataclysm of the latter year in France, Romanian 
policy became less preoccupied with racial questions outside 
her own interests. One must not, however, forget that at the 
time of the disaster to Napoleon’s Empire, no country did so 
much to prove her sympathy with the cause of the vanquished 
as did Romania, dominated as she was in social life, in educa- 
tion, in literature and in art by a French influence so strong 
as to be almost asphyxiating. Nevertheless, at Berlin in 1878 
the Republic did not prove at all sympathetic towards Ro- 
manian claims : she aided the Romanian Jews in obtaining 
without previous preparation the right of mass -voting ; and 
when the question of the Danube arose, the French delegate 
was frankly on the Austrian side. On their part the counsellors 
of Prince Charles were not much inclined to renew the in- 
timacy of the time of Napoleon III. Commercial relations 
also languished. French knowledge on the subject of Romania 
and the Romanians was, and remained, very slight. 

Italy, in the time of Victor Emmanuel, had furthered the 
TRomarilhn union by every means in her power. In 1877-78 
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however, real support on the part of the Consulate was laeking. 
If Italian commercial initiative proved more active than that 
of France, the two countries were still too slightly acquainted 
to be able to arrive at a political collaboration which might 
have been so beneficial to the Balkans. 

As for England, it was only in 1913 that she abandoned the 
theory of Ottoman intangibility. The transport of Romanian 
wheat,, directly or through Belgium, formed the sole impor- 
tant link with the United Kingdom. If German culture had 
by that time won for itself a place beside the older influence 
of France, English ideas, on the other hand, had hardly any 
hold at all on Romanian mentality. 

William I’s Germany had, in spite of Bismarck’s caprices, 
acted towards Romania as a counsellor always — and some- 
times even as a supporter. Charles had never neglected to take, 
together with Bismarck’s own advice, that of his father, Charles 
Antony of Hohenzollern, and of the King of Prussia and his 
heir — the latter an intimate friend of the Romanian Sove- 
reign. The rallying of the young kingdom to the Triple 
Alliance rendered these ties even closer. 

In numerous cases — as in that of the defence of Romanian 
interests in Macedonia — Romanian policy marched hand in 
glove with the Imperial diplomacy. Cultural relations became 
increasingly important : instead of flocking to Paris, a great 
number of Romanian students betook themselves to the German 
universities. In the matter of industry and commerce the 
balance of imports from the Reich began to menace the pre- 
dominant position hitherto held by Austria-Hungary. The 
German postal service with the Levant went through Con- 
stantsa. The principal loans were concluded on the Berlin 
Stock Exchange. 

But although the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and even the 
Emperor Francis Joseph himself, came to visit their Royal 
friend in his capital, or at his residence at Sinaia in the moun- 
tains, William II — ^long expected after the repeated visits of 
the Romanian Royal family to Germany — did not appear. 
King Charles, who was very sensitive on this point, resented 
the refusal as a great insult. A visit from the Crown Prince 
did not completely appease him. The attitude of Kiderlen- 
Wacliter, too, a pupil of Bismarck’s, installed for some years 
past at Bucharest, and the German pretensions in the matter of 
Romanian petroleum, were not of a nature to improve relations. 

When, however, in 1906 the old King celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of his reign, he was created a Marslfal of tlm 
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German Army — io which, on the very eve of the European 
war, Russia retorted by conferring a similar distincLion. If 
then German prestige was very great in Bucharest in 1914, 
it yet lacked completely that wide popular adherence without 
which, in these days, apart from the calculations of diplomats, 
there can be no real and fruitful union. 

For a long time already there had been little sympathy 
with Austria-Hungary, an ally for purely political reasons, 
even in the circles least prone to be swayed by sentiment, It 
is only necessary to recall the most outstanding events of recent 
years to perceive that, in spite of the secret treaty of 1888, 
every forward step on the part of the Romanian kingdom had 
met with opposition from the neighbouring Monarchy. 

More than once Andrassy, as Francis Joseph’s Chancellor, 
had tried to impose on the statesmen of Bucharest — ^whom he 
also sought to influence by cutting witticisms at the expense 
of the stupidity of his own Magyars — a policy which would 
have definitely isolated them from all intercourse with their 
kinsmen who dwelt beyond the Carpathians. Before the war 
which resulted in Romanian independence the all-powerful 
Minister had tried to convince the counsellors of Prince Charles 
that there could be nothing in common between the natural 
tendencies of the Romanian race, between its qualities and its 
historical traditions, on the one side, and on the other, the 
Slav and Greek races who, in the Balkans, were fighting against 
Turkish domination. When in 1877 Romania saw approach 
the inevitable hour of her intervention, Vienna had employed 
every artifice to prevent a collaboration with the Russian 
army. The decision to send the Prince’s troops across the 
Danube was regarded almost as a violation of a tacit conven- 
tion ; the Government of Bucharest had to bear all the conse- 
quences. When, after the taking of Plevna, the Romanians 
manifested their intention of annexing Vidin — already attacked 
by their army — and also the surrounding territory, the Im- 
perial and Royal Cabinet offered resolute opposition. Nor 
did Austria refrain, at the time when discord broke out between 
the great and the little ally, from hastening the rupture by 
every possible means, although — ^had it eventuated — no real 
help for Romania was assured on the part of the Monarchy. 
Before the supreme decision had been taken at the Berlin 
Congress, Bratianu appealed vainly to his good counsellors of 
Vienna : he received the reply that, although retaining their 
well-known sympathy with the Principality, they could only 
recommehd submit' siou to fate 1 
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A little later, in 1885, the question of the Danube had been 
opened by Austria-Hungary, -who hoped to make herself mis- 
tress of the Lower Danube. Side by side with the Danubian 
Commission established by the Treaty of Paris, first from the 
Delta to Galatz, and subsequently at Braila, the Dual Monarchy 
— although it did not even own land on that reach of the river 
— claimed the presidency of the second Commission, to which 
the supervision of the waters of the Danube from Braila to 
Orsova was to be confided. It claimed for its own Hungarian 
engineers the execution of the works at the Iron Gates, with 
all the advantages necessarily incidental thereto. It even 
desired to establish controlling agencies on Romanian territory 
at Severin. At the London Conference the Austrian point of 
view was admitted, and it required nothing less than Romania’s 
declaration that she would never consent to certain clauses of 
the convention being put into execution to prevent these 
encroachments. There remained rancours and apprehensions 
which were destined to be increased by subsequent events. 

We will not touch, until the next chapter, on the reasons for 
irritation which resulted from the Magyar policy in regard to 
the Romanians of Transylvania ; but it is necessary to con- 
sider the projects of economic expansion elaborated at the 
same time both at Vienna and at Budapest. About 1890 a 
scheme for developing Romanian commerce under State pro- 
tection was in the act of formation, and the Liberal party 
then in power was in favour of national independence in this 
direction also. Austria-Hungary, who, to flatter Romanian 
patriotism and initiate the work of independence, had been 
the first, in 1875, to consent to the conclusion of a Trade Con- 
vention (not a Treaty) with her neighbour, who was then still 
a vassal of the Porte, would not now make concessions or cede 
privileges in her favour. Consequently on the Romanian side 
an autonomous tariff was applied, inaugurating a customs war 
which ended in the ruin of Hungarian and Saxon trade in 
Southern Transylvania. This was hardly likely to draw closer 
the bonds between the two countries, and the “ rift in the lute ” 
began slowly to widen. 

Romanian policy towards Russia had varied but little since 
1877. At St. Petersburg the kingdom was considered as being 
definitely won to Germanism, actively fui-thering the Drang 
nach Osten. Alexander III even went so far as to ask the 
Romanian Minister “ whether the King spoke Romanian.” 

The accession of Nicholas II had favourable results towarda 
a rapprochement. At Warsaw King Carol reviewed’the regi- 
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ments of which he had already acquired knowledge in the war 
against Turkey, Apart, however, from the fact that the 
character of the new Tsar was entirely different from his 
father’s, one must also take into account the family tie estab- 
lished by the marriage of Ferdinand, Crown Prince of Romania 
and nephew to King Carol, with Marie, daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh, through her father a grlinddaughter 
of Queen Victoria and, through her mother, of Alexander II. 

Relations with Bulgaria became strained even during the 
early portion of the period discussed, for that country had not 
razed the fortifications on the Romanian frontier in accordance 
with the terms of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, and even in official 
Bulgaria the Ddbruja was spoken of as “Bulgaria Irredenta.” 
The triangular question of the Kutzo-Vlachs of Macedonia had 
also not only increased the tension with Bulgaria, but had 
even led to diplomatic ruptures with Greece between 1905 and 
1910, It was not, however, till the formation of the Balkan 
League that Romania put forward a claim for the rectification 
of the Ddbruja frontier, which wms but ill satisfied by the 
decision of the Ambassadors’ Conference at St, Petersburg after 
the crushing of Turkey in 1912. 

The prospect of a fresh quarrel between Bulgaria and Serbia 
— Romania’s only possible ally in the event of trouble with 
Hungary — ^now became serious ; and after a warning to 
Bulgaria the Romanian armies overran the northern portion 
of her territories, though without coming into actual collision 
with her troops or entering Sofia. As a result Romania obtained 
by the Treaty of Bucharest (August 10, 1913) a large slice of 
the Bulgarian D obruj a, the newfrontier reaching from Turtucaia 
(on the D anube) to Ekrene, only fifteen miles north of V arna {vide 
map on p. 87), This action, taken at a moment when Bulgaria 
was beset by enemies on all sides, roused in the minds of the 
Bulgarians a bitter resentment, which was only to be appeased 
by their subsequent Ddbrujan campaign of 1916, 

For some time past only a superficial observer could have 
mistaken the radical, if barely perceptible, change which was 
taking place in Romanian policy, and which was at the first 
opportunity to bring about a definite rupture with those Austro- 
German allies to whom Romanian interests had been too long 
made subservient, and the most obvious needs of a nation 
in the throes of development too long sacrificed. The ties 
existing from the most remote period between the Romanians 
-and thejcindred populations dwelling beyond the Danube, who 
were related to them as much by Thracian origin as by Roman 
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elements, had at last been recognised. Memories were re- 
awakened of a common past underlying all the hegemonies and 
concentrations of States which succeeded each other from the 
Carpathians to the Archipelago : a past common to Macedonians, 
Romans, Byzantines, Slavo-Byzantines, Bulgarians, Serbians 
and, finally, to Ottomans. 

Ajiprehefision for the Balkan equilibrium had certainly been 
a capse of Romanian intervention in the Balkan War of 1913, 
but there was further a prevision of alliance which might be 
renewed between the Balkan nations divided by foreign in- 
trigue, both Russian and Austrian. The part played by the 
cultural and religious hegemony of Romanians, Walachians 
and Moldavians during the era of oppression and obscurantism 
under the Turkish regime was recalled. If such an alliance 
was not favourable to a very active commerce between the 
States — still, an entente seemed necessary to safeguard the 
essential interests which were threatened by the invasion of 
western industry and by the attempts of an adventurous 
capitalism. Within its limitations science worked to bring 
about a reconciliation, a task rendered more difficult for the 
politicians by reason of the memory of the recent desperate war. 

The Bulgarians, however, whom the war had confined within 
a frontier more restricted than would satisfy their aspirations, 
were not inclined to abandon any of their pretensions. Mr. 
Radoslavov, who succeeded Messrs. Geshov andDanev, reputed 
authors of the second Balkan War {vide p. 80), from the very 
first engaged in a secret entente with Austria-Hungary which 
gave him the opportunity for revenge, and prepared his country 
for the moment when it should be able to throw itself against 
each of its enemies in turn. The Turkish alliance was to be 
purchased by cessions on the Adrianople side, which would 
give liberty to Bulgaria to attack one by one the Serbians, the 
Greeks and the Romanians. Between Romania and Greece the 
links remained fragile in spite of the efforts of Mr. Venizelos, 
who desired a formal alliance between those who at the expense 
of the Bulgarians had profited by the clauses of the Treaty of 
Bucharest. From this policy was to result the impossibility 
of concerted action at the moment when that blow was aimed 
at Serbia which was designed not only to wrest from her her 
conquests, but to deprive her of all political importance. 

As a result of their common successes in 1918, there was a 
reciprocity of friendly feeling between Serbians and Romanians, 
At Belgrade an alliance was desired, but Romania under the 
conservative regime of Messrs. Majorescu and Tsfke lones^, 
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■who liad signed the peace, as under that of the Liberal John 
Bratianu, wished to preserve full liberty of action. 

In 1913 a solemn pact seemed to set a seal on a real Russo- 
Romanian entente, destined, it was thought, to prevent all 
recuperative movement on the part of the discredited Bulgarians. 
In the month of June 1914, less than a year after the signature 
of the Treaty, the Tsar appeared at Constantsa, as though in 
this manner to consecrate the Romanian dominion over the 
Dobruja, which was so ardently coveted at Sofia, despite the 
offer made by Danev in 1912 formally to recognise the rights 
of Romania therein. The ceremonies of Constantsa, where 
King Charles — already very much aged and enfeebled by a 
long illness — ^led the troops of which he was so proud in review 
before his powerful Russian neighbour, in order that this most 
unusual guest might salute in the Romanian tongue the fine 
cavalry which filed past him, made a deep impression abroad. 
In this event a fresh proof was seen of the renaissance of that 
Rrrssian policy in the Balkans which for some time its rivals 
had almost succeeded in thwarting. Even in Romania, where, 
as will soon be seen, antipathy to Austria and Hungary was 
growing rapidly, the interview was warmly acclaimed. 

Public opinion went so far as to hope that the Tsar would 
follow the advice for long urged by the Russian Durnovo and 
other far-seeing minds, and return Bessarabia to Romania, 
It would have been a suitable wedding gift had there been a 
marriage between Charles, eldest son of the Crown Prince, and 
the Grand Duchess Olga, eldest daughter of Nicholas — a mar- 
riage of which there was common talk at the time, although 
without serious foundation. But after these festivities on 
Romanian territory the Tsar went on to Kishinyev (Chisinau, 
capital of Bessarabia). Here he was received with the utmost 
deference, and deeply wounded Romanian susceptibilities by 
taking part in the inauguration of the memorial to his 
ancestor, the “ conqueror ” of that province. 

Nevertheless it was hoped that some arrangement would be 
come to with this neighbour. According to the general opinion 
a new Russian alliance was of more value than the maintenance 
of the old Austro- German alliance, which was beginning to 
weigh as heavily almost as a real protectorate. The difference 
of race, and all the obstacles to genuine collaboration which 
resulted therefrom, were not overlooked ; the community of 
Orthodox religion was little valued ; commerce with Russia 
figpred very low on the ladder of international trade and there 
'seemed no "prospect of its increasing. Finally, between the 
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Romanian intellectuals and the modern Russian civilisation 
there was little sympathy apart from the influence exercised 
on the most recent Romanian writers by French translations 
of the Russian novels. And yet, if only to gain the liberty 
necessary for more energetic action on behalf of the Tran- 
sylvanian Romanians, there was an inclination to forget all 
that which in the distant past, or in more recent events, had 
made the name of Russia abhorrent to a people who had in 
reality but very rarely been able to reap the benefits promised 
by the Tsars in order to win the Christian nations of Eastern 
Europe to their scheme of Byzantine restoration. In certain 
circles, as will be seen later, there was an attempt to revive 
the memory of all these losses and all these offences, but the 
majority of the public visualised, almost without apprehension, 
in the Russia of Nicholas II one of the most powerful instru- 
ments for the work of Transylvanian liberation in Austria- 
Hungary. 

When, by her iirtervention in 1913, Romania won a domi- 
nating position in the Balkan Peninsula, in spite of the Austrian 
proposal that she should unite with the Monarchy against the 
Serbians, who were hated by the politicians of Vienna, the 
antagonism between the policies of the two countries became 
only more evident. Austria-Hungary made formal reserva- 
tions in regard to the Treaty of Bucharest, and proposed, in 
favour of the Bulgarians, a European Conference to revise 
the clauses. Romania’s peremptory response discouraged 
these intentions, and even at Berlin the proposition was judged 
by no means politic. As King Charles himself said to Prince 
Furstenberg — Imperial and Royal Minister at Bucharest — ■ 
“ Between those who want a small Serbia and a greater Bul- 
garia, and those who want a diminished Bulgaria and an 
enlarged Serbia, no collaboration can be possible.” 

The Great War started therefore with estranged relations 
between the two nations. 



CHAPTER VIII 

TRANSYLVANIA, BUKOVINA AND BESSARABIA 

After the participation of the Romanians of Transylvania in 
the revolution of 1848, as upholders of the dynasty of the 
young Emperor, their somewhat inadequate reward was the 
creation, in 1851, of a metropolitan see established at Blaj (or 
Karlsburg, bearing the ancient name of Alba-Iulia), and sub- 
ject to the Apostolic Throne ; and subsequently, in 1864, by 
that of an Orthodox metropolitan see at Sibiiu, created in favour 
of the enterprising bishop Andre Saguna, a Macedonian 
Romanian by birth, and an adherent of the House of Habs- 
burg. More than this was not possible, although the Austrians, 
victors as much by the help of Russian intervention as by the 
devotion of the Romanians and Serbians, would willingly have 
included in the reorganisation of their kingdom a Transylvania 
distinct from Hungary. There was therefore neither recogni- 
tion of the Romanian policy, administrative reunion of the 
Romanian territory with that of the Bukovina, nor proclama- 
tion of a Grand Duke of Romania, which title would have been 
held by the Emperor himself. 

The creation of the Austro-Hungarian dual monarchy in 
1867, by putting an end to the restored Transylvanian princi- 
pality, and delivering the Romanians (already compromised 
hy their services to the Habsburgs) to the vengeance of the 
Magyars, gave the final touch to a discontent which bordered 
on revolt. From the moment when, under the influence of 
Deak, Francis Joseph accepted the old crown of St. Stephen, 
he ceased to be for the Romanians “ their ” Emperor, on 
whom all their hopes were centred, and to whom they looked 
for all benefits. 

The policy of Saguna, whose every hope had been centred on 
Vienna, towards which he had at any price to preserve an 
absolute political loyalty, was about to be abandoned. The 
great archbishop — undoubtedly the most powerful figure pro- 
« dhced by Ultramontane Romania in the domain of public life 
in. the nineteenth century, was destined to end his days almost 
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in isolation, his great merits forgotten. His rival of Blaj was 
not strong enough to play a national part at this moment of 
supreme crisis. 

Therefore the Romanians, for the furtherance of their ends, 
severed themselves from the old and venerable Church which 
up till then had protected and maintained their existence both 
spiritual and material. Access to public office being condi- 
tional on renunciation of nationalistic policy, numerous young 
men of the lawyer class founded a party in opposition to the 
old rdgime. At first, in continuance of the ancient traditions, 
they took part in the elections, and their representatives gave 
expression in the Diets of Pest to the anxieties of the masses. 

But John Ratiu speedily gained a considerable ascendency 
over his older comrades. The struggle was waged energetically, 
as much in defence of that Transylvania which, by the Act of 
Union, had become a mere province of the united Hungarian 
State, as to safeguard the largely democratic organisation of 
the hierarchy of the Orthodox Church with which all popular 
culture was closely bound up. A new Press consecrated itself 
to the work of Romanian renaissance in the Kingdom of St. 
Stephen, and there was also a revival of polemical literature. 

When the National party was formed in 1881, it included not 
only the Romanians of Transylvania, but also those of the 
territory extending to the west of that province as far as the 
Tisza, and more especially those of the Banat, where the 
Romanian population was mainly composed not of the old 
serfs but of nobles of ancient stock and colonists settled on 
lands wrested from the conquering Turks. 

Gradually the idea of political “ passivity ” gained ground. 
It was recognised that neither complaints nor attacks in Par- 
liament achieved any important result. If in resolving no 
longer to take part in the elections for the Diet it had not been 
at the same time decided to refuse to participate in those for 
the District Assemblies and the Communal Councils, much 
richer results might have been attained. Nevertheless, the 
relinquishing of militant parliamentarianism brought about a 
more rapid progress in the civilisation and general welfare of 
the Romanians, who soon produced one of the greatest of their 
modern poets — George Cosbuc — ^second only to the Moldavian 
Michel Eminescu. 

The success of their brothers in the kingdom on the other 
side of the Carpathians only encouraged the Transylvanians 
in their resistance. Thus in 1878 a passive policy had become 
obligatory. ' 
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This did not, however, deter the Magyar overlords from 
talcing measures tending to the destruction of the stronghold 
of educational and ecclesiastical organisation. From 1878 the 
children in the primary schools had to learn the “ language of 
the State,” and the other scholastic institutions had to submit 
to the same tyrannical obligation. All appeals to the King- 
Emperor were vain. Nevertheless, in 1892 a leCst effort was 
attempted in the shape of a memorandum designed to. inform 
Francis Joseph of a state of things with which he was already 
well acquainted. But when the delegates of the Romanian 
people presented themselves before their revered sovereign at 
Vienna, they found the doors shut in their faces, and their 
document was returned to them unopened, through the “ con- 
stitutional ” channel of the Magyar Minister. 

Violent demonstrations were made against certain members 
of the deputation, and they were soon called before the tribunal 
which was to judge their act of “ high treason.” They were 
imprisoned without scruple, just as had been imprisoned those 
other students, headed by an eminent philosopher, Aurelle 
Popovici, who had dared to defend themselves against a formal 
accusation made by their Magyar colleagues. 

By a decree of the Minister, Wekerle, the National party 
itself was formally dispersed in 1894. 

Nevertheless that party did not cease to exist. For about 
ten years, while all the time preserving a passive attitude, it 
was able by its newspapers, and by the direct action of its 
members, to keep alive the solidarity and sense of nationality 
of all Romanians throughout Hungarian territory. During 
those ten years, which were filled with events of the greatest 
importance for the Romanian kingdom, the direction of the 
movement passed into the hands of a new generation which 
took the place of Ratiu and his associate, Lacaciu, the popular 
preacher ; and later Messrs. Theodore Mihali, Alexander Vaida 
and Jules Maninu gained the leadership in this unceasing struggle. 
Their policy, which comprised the administrative autonomy of 
Transylvania and the recognition of the Romanians as a con- 
stitutional nation, necessarily underwent a certain change. 
The progress of Romanian civilisation, peculiar to all the 
provinces — a wider knowledge of their common past, the 
awakening of the masses — ^all tended to more vigorous action. 

■ The Hungarian Government tried by various means to quell 
the movement. Education laws were passed to give the State 
a more effective control of the schools. An attack was made 
^n ecolesiifetical influence by the establishment of a Hungarian 
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bishop at Hadju-dorogh. The Press was used for purposes of 
propaganda, and elections were shamelessly falsified. Concilia- 
tion was also attempted. To this end a “ modern ” party, led 
by Basile Mangra, Vicar of Oradfa-Mare, was founded ; but it 
was repudiated by the whole nation, and a move which, while 
offering apparent concessions, in r-eality was intended to destroy 
Romanian solidarity in Hungary, was frustrated by popular 
opposition, , 

And now, in pursuance of her general political ends, Germany 
at last intervened in the final phase of the Romanian question, 
to re-enforce the pronouncedly anti-Magyar policy of the 
Archduke heir-presumptive, who had for some time managed 
to impress his prospective Romanian subjects with the idea 
that he was their very good friend, and the sure saviour of their 
futui’e. In the beginning of the year 1914, by the intermediary 
of M. Erzberger, propositions of an extraordinarily wide scope, 
including a whole scheme of local autonomies and national 
concessions, especially in the sphere of education, were pre- 
sented to the National Council. But it was too late : the tide 
was setting in quite a different direction. 

When Austria in 1775 annexed the northern part of Moldavia, 
she had arbitrarily given the name of the Bukovina to that 
territory. This name, as we have seen, was derived from the 
beech-forests, which, however, covered only the eastern por- 
tion of that beautiful province. Here, further, were situated, 
as has been already stated, the old Moldavian capital of 
Suceava, and the finest of the convents due to the munificence 
and the artistic taste of the ancient Romanian voivods, such 
as Putna, containing the tomb of Stephen the Great, and Suce- 
vita, ornamented with beautiful frescoes dating from the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

The new regime commenced with a dual policy destined to 
be pursued for nearly a century and a half. It consisted in 
the attempt to destroy, in so far as was possible, all memory 
of the Romanian tradition, and in installing in the most favour- 
able conditions, as in the Banat, already colonised since about 
1720, inhabitants of foreign origin. The hierarchical ties of 
the Bishops of Raduti with the metropolitan see of Jassy were 
broken, and that bishopric, removed to Cernauti — ^the new 
Czernowitz, a straggling village on the banks of the ’Pruth — ^was 
reduced to a subordinate position. A large number of monks 
were expelled from the country. All literary activity, and 
even all educational activity in the Romanian sense, ceased 
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to exist. At the same time a vast number of immigrants — 
Jews in the towns, and Ruthenians from Galicia in the vil- 
lages — swooped down on this fragment of Moldavian ground. 
The ecclesiastical properties were made subject to secular 
officials, and the military administration, destined to endure 
for many years, did its utmost to introduce, together with Aus- 
trian diplomatic customs, the secular German aulture dating 
from the time of the Emperor Joseph. , 

As for the Moldavian boyars, the greater number of them 
refused to countenance the new regime, and departed to join 
their fellows in that part of Moldavia which had remained 
under Turkish rule. 

Prevented from communicating with their brothers who had 
remained in what was still Moldavia, subject to the authority 
of a Slav bishop, influenced by a teaching which tended towards 
Catholicism, these Romanians, torn violently from their ancient 
fatherland, were even, from 1786 to 1790 and again, after an 
interval of autonomy, from 1817 to 1849, united to Galicia. 

During the troubled times in 1848 the idea arose of reuniting 
this corner of Austrian Moldavia with Transylvania, but 
Bishop Hacman did not care to be subordinated to Saguna. 
The responsibility which he refused to undertake, namely, the 
initiation of a new national life, thus fell to the sons of a boyar, 
Doxaki Ilarmuzaki, who, having been very carefully educated 
in this sense, remained obstinate partisans of the Romanian 
tradition, and were partially successful in their object, 

The Bukovina thus became an autonomous duchy in 1849 ; 
the bishop received the strange title of Metropolitan of that 
district and of Dalmatia ; but nothing further was obtained. 

Intercourse with Transylvania became very rare after the 
proclamation of the Austro-Hungarian Dual monarchy, and the 
demand for a national congress was obstinately refused. But 
in 1871 a National party came into existence in the Bukovina. 
It may be said to have been inaugurated at the moment when 
the young generation organised a feast of all the Romanians at 
the tomb of Stephen the Great. 

The creation of the German university of Czernowitz (endowed 
later with a Romano-Slav theological faculty for the benefit of 
the Ruthenians, of whom the number was increasing owing to 
a slow process of denationalisation between the Pruth and the 
Dniester) seemed to be a provocative reply to these standard- 
bearers of the purely Romanian tradition ; and every attempt 
to create a Church with a national character was thwarted by 
the Government, 
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At last, towards 1890, the young party took their stand on 
a purely national programme, without, however, declaring war 
on the Ruthenians, whom they regarded as brothers. The 
Church was also intended to play a part in the great changes 
it was desired to introduce ; but this time also the rulers of 
the country proved obdurate. The Governor, Pace, and after- 
wards his still more unscrupulous successor Bourguignon, were 
entrusted with the task of combating, by the most inquisitorial 
methods, what was considered an irredentist agitation. As 
these methods proved no more successful than the others, 
recourse was had to the policy of divide et impera. To the 
National party of Georges Popoviei and Jean Floudor was 
opposed therefore not only an aristocracy of country squires, 
endowed with titles and honours and half Germanised, but also 
a democracy strongly opposed to all separation from Austria. 
A truce was made between the two parties in 1900, but soon 
the struggle was renewed with more violence than ever, for a 
new generation had become imbued with Nationalist aspira- 
tions. 

Bessarabia, gained in 1812 by the Tsar Alexander I, passed 
in the beginning tlmough an autonomous era intended to make 
separation from Moldavia more acceptable. 

During this time the Bishop Gabriel Banulescu Bodoni, 
having become an archbishop subject to the Synod of Moscow, 
and having a suffragan at Akerman (Cetatea-Alba), was able to 
safeguard the Romanian character of the province. For a 
long period — ^up to 1840 — the Moldavian tongue was used even 
in official documents, and the Church missals were printed in 
Romanian. The ancient traditions were preserved intact in 
the small towns, and especially in the countryside. 

Apart from the old Ruthenian colonists who had settled 
near Chotin in the seventeenth century, the population had 
remained fundamentally Romanian. 

But already some of the boyars had left this new “ Bess- 
arabia.” Those who remained took service in the army and in 
the Government offices of the foreign overlords, and their 
clhldren were brought up in Russian surroundings. If Scarlat 
Sturdza, a governor of the province, had dreamed before 1820 
of a “ Romanian Empire ” including Transylvania, the Banat 
and the Bukovina as well as Bessarabia, there were very few 
among the nobles of the succeeding generation who had the 
courage to preserve the ideals of their predecessors. After the 
death of Archbishop Gabriel the Church fell into foreign 
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hands, and, although up till 1870 her missals were still printed 
in Romanian, Archbishop Paul Chichagov, an ex-officer 
of Cossacks, banned without hesitation that “ Gipsy ” tongue 
as unworthy of being used in divine service. After Constantine 
Stamati, Alexander Hasdeu and Sarbu, the series of Bessarabian 
writers was interrupted, and the educated Romanians of the 
province henceforward wrote in Russian. 

It was the peasants who, in a country where pQpular educa- 
tion was systematically neglected, alone preserved their Mol- 
davian heritage. The impoverished descendants of the old 
boyars still retained their properties, and if, under the official 
pressure which in 1812 drove many of them to sell their 
lands rather than resign themselves to dwelling under the 
sceptre of the Tsar, a large number of the big estates passed 
into the hands of foreign adventurers, the peasants did their 
utmost to fill the place of their old masters. Many colonists, 
however, Bulgarians, Germans, Lipovans and Russians (Old 
Believers), obtained land formerly owned by the Tatars, whilst 
the considerable peasant class, which about 1890 numbered 
more than two millions, did not succeed in obtaining either 
the use of their own language in divine service nor the creation 
of “ Moldavian ” primary schools. 

The Treaty of Paris in 1856 restored the three southern 
districts of Bessarabia to Moldavia, with the natural result 
that Romanian influence, the greater in that a bishop from 
the Lower Danube was installed at Ismail, increased in the 
provinces remaining under Russian rule. It was impossible 
to prevent the formation of business and family relations with 
free Romania. The retrocession of the ceded provinces to 
Russia in 1878 put an end to this movement, but already the 
young Bessarabians were establishing themselves in the king- 
dom, and their influence tended naturally to revive the national 
spirit of those of their kinsmen who had remained at 
home. When the war with Japan broke out, the despatch 
of Bessarabian soldiers to the front roused considerable dis- 
content. 

The experiment in constitutional government in Russia 
under Nicholas II was not without influence on Bessarabia. 
Many young scholars and students, many society women, and 
even some of the nobility imited to publish the first news- 
papers printed in the Romanian tongue, to introduce the lan- 
guage into the Law Coui-ts, and to organise its use in the 
theatres. The denationalised alone opposed the idea of Ro- 
- manian teaching, for even the foreign element ranged itself 
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on the side of this ardent youthful party, which included such 
eminent names as those of Pelivan, InculeL, etc. The revolu- 
tion failed, the newspapers were suppressed, and the Church 
was re-engulfed by Russian tradition ; but the acloievements 
of a few months left an imperishable memory, capable of 
rousing the boldest hopes for the future. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE ROMANIAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE 
GREAT WAR 

All the new Romanian literature, after the period of reasoned 
criticism and calculated “objectivity” represented by the 
review Entretiens LittSraires (founded in 1867), was inspired 
by memories of past struggles and sufferings, and impregnated 
with the ideal of Romanian unity, fundamental and irreducible, 
demanding practical realisation in the domain of political life. 

For a long time past the persecution of the Transylvanian 
Romanians, and the slow process of denationalisation accom- 
plished at the expense of the Romanian subjects of Austria in 
the Bukovina, had profoundly stirred public opinion in the 
kingdom. Intercourse between the Romanian populations on 
either side of the Carpathians could not be arrested by such 
puerile methods as those contained in a clause of the com- 
mercial treaty wliich closed the frontiers to the herdsmen 
{mocans) travelling with their flocks towards the plains of 
Walachia and the banks of the Danube. Furthermore, the 
proof of vitality given by the expedition into Bulgaria, and the 
great success of the Peace of Bucharest of 1913, had inspired 
the highest hopes. As has been admitted, there had been for 
some time a rumour of an independent Romanian policy which 
would seek fraternal support in that part of the Balkans which 
had also been the victim of the rivalry between Russia and 
Austria. Into this atmosphere came Austria’s new menace 
of war against Serbia — guilty (as was solemnly affirmed at 
Vienna on the day following the event) of complicity in the 
assassination at Sarajevo of the Archduke heir-presumptive 
and his wife. 

Now, in the Balkans, the ally on whom Romania chiefly 
relied in the event of a prospective war, which war already 
appeared inevitable as a result of the disturbance of equilibrium 
in the south-east of Europe, was that same Serbia, her ally of 
191S, whom Austria-Hungary had regarded with distrust even 
in the best days of an ephemeral alliance, Serbia was vitally 

268 
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concerned in the abolition of the anachronistic monarchy which 
by its policing regime dominated all the millions of Yugoslavs 
together with an equal number of Romanians. 

Popular opinion demanded that Romania’ should support 
Serbia, whose very existence was now menaced. Should 
Austria gain an initial success in her attack on Serbia, it would 
be an earnest that on the first plausible pretext the domains 
of King Ca-rol would meet with a similar fate. That was, in 
fact, admitted at Vienna, at a time when the General Staff 
was cynically regretting that it had not given to Italy, a far 
more powerful member of the Alliance, a blow from which 
she could never have recovered. But the authority of King 
Carol was still very great in Romanian political life, and the 
Romanians were accustomed to obedience. When, therefore, 
with the express permission of Germany, Austria-Hungary 
risked provocative action in the Balkans, he, as an old friend 
of Francis Joseph, never doubted for a moment that Germany, 
so efficiently prepared in every detail, would be victorious in 
the war on two fronts, the French and the Russian, which it 
seemed must inevitably result from this provocation ; and, 
as was natural in a prince of German origin, who had seen the 
foundation of that formidable empire, he cherished in his 
heart the idea of a splendid victory for his race, and the vision 
of a triumph which would gild his old age with reflected glory. 

The Liberal party was now in power, having succeeded the 
Government of Majorescu and Take lonescu, which had proved 
incapable of carrying out the extensive reforms on which 
depended not only the prosperity but the very existence of 
the country. Agrarian reform took the first place in their 
programme, for, as has been pointed out, Prince Cuza’s land 
law had not achieved its object. The delicate work of expro- 
priation and partition had been carried out in an incompetent 
and often arbitrary fashion ; the distribution of the pasture lands 
and the establislrment of forest rights still awaited a radical 
solution. The great abortive peasant rising of 1907 might 
perhaps have achieved that solution, but M. Bratianu’s party, 
composed mainly of landed proprietors, big farmers and rich 
bourgeois, had stopped short at a timid legislation which con- 
fined itself to fixing the conditions of agricultural labour while 
leaving in the hands of the holders of the land themselves the 
task of allotting to the villages their just share of the pastoral 
lands. 

It now became essential to take more vigorous action, and 
at the same time to take into consideration the danraer of an 
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almost permanent government of a single party organised 
under the strict discipline of an undisputed head. This all- 
powerful Liberal party, which, by the way, had entirely dis- 
carded the mysterious black hat and the romantic red cloak 
of the republican conspirators, aimed at electoral reform, no 
longer with the idea of uniting the three colleges into one 
college, but with that of replacing it by a universal suffrage 
which should be extended even to the illiterate, of jwhoip there 
were still, unfortunately, a large number in the country dis- 
tricts. 

Thus preoccupied with measures of reform, this party had 
made little or no preparations for a prospective war. The 
measures taken by M. Fdipeseu, one of the chiefs of the Con- 
servative party, were already out of date, and, although the 
campaign in Bulgaria had made evident the fundamental 
disabilities under which the Romanian army laboured, no 
steps had been taken to supplement its deficiencies. Also, 
from the very beginning the attitude of the Government was 
embarrassed and indecisive. It was inevitable that with the 
difficulties arising on every side, with which the diplomatic 
talents of M. J. J. Bratianu seemed insufficient to cope, 
fears should be entertained for the duration of the Treaty of 
Bucharest, on which had been based such ambitious projects 
for the future. 

The Boyar party had long ceased to exist ; many of its most 
influential members had passed over to the camp of Bratianu 
during his ten years of office. Although in protes t against the 
abuses of a semi-despotic regime the young Conservatives had 
attempted a more or less successful revolt in 1888 , neither this 
combative young opposition, nor the “ Juminist ” reaction- 
aries (at first members of the literary circle of the “ Juminea,” 
or “ Youth ”, which had already for some years been asso- 
ciated with them, but who retained their main principles, 
their disdain of the masses, in spite of protestations of a Bis- 
marckian “ State socialism,” and their leanings towards Ger- 
many, their “ spiritual home ”), nor even the last representatives 
of the old and new nobility (the Manu, the Lahovarys, etc.) 
had shown themselves capable of giving a stable government 
to the country. Old Liberals, such as M. Take lonescu, had 
come to swell their ranks at a time when the Liberal party 
received into its hospitable bosom the first of the former 
Socialists. 

In this Neo-Conservative party of such varied elements all 
serious dfientation in the domain of foreign politics was lack- 
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ing. Those of its members who had been educated in Prance 
retained memories and hopes which must inevitably, sooner 
or later, lead them, with Pilipescu at their head, to the side 
of the French and British Allies, even were it in company 
with the Russians, beloved of none of them. The “ Jumin- 
ists,” however, remained obstinately pro-German, and very 
soon, led by* M. P. P. Carp, who had been several times Presi- 
dent of the -Council, they were to begin to act frankly in German 
interests. This action found support in the agitation promoted 
by M. C. Stere, a Bessarabian, and an influential member of 
the Liberal party, for whom hatred of the persecuting Russians 
was the prime incentive. 

As for M. Take lonescu, who some years previously had 
founded a “ democratic ” party with certain Conservative 
elements, he was soon to sever the old ties with German policy 
in order to support Pilipescu in his protests against the supine- 
ness of the Liberal party. 

The Socialists of the new generation remained, as ever, 
pacifists, opponents of all war ; their leader was Rakovski, a 
Bulgarian citizen of Romania, but obsessed by Russian ideals 
tending towards Communism. This party was accused of 
taking bribes from the German Socialist agitators. 

The new middle-class party of Nationalists was not yet 
sufficiently consolidated to be able to influence the policy of 
the country ; but the idealistic programme which it had pur- 
sued for the last twenty years was, like that of the “ Cultural 
League of Unity of all the Romanians,” founded at the time 
of the indictnient of the authors of the Transylvanian memor- 
andum, an essential factor in the development of the national 
conscience ; and it was largely instrumental in preventing a 
fatal dimarche on the side of the Central Powers. The League 
had a committee composed of the chief members of the Opposi- 
tion, which also founded other associations, namely the 
“National Action” and “National Federation,” to combat 
by journalistic propaganda and by every method of pen and 
speech the insidious penetration of German influences. 

At the beginning of August 1914 the King summoned the 
principal representatives of the Government and the “ his- 
toric ” parties to a Crown Council at Bucharest. He was 
convinced of being able to enlist them on the side of the Central 
Powers, and, at the critical moment, he produced as a decisive 
argument the actual text of the treaty of 1883 with the Triple 
Alliance, which text some of his ministers had never even seen. 
He encountered, however, an opposition which was *the most 
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painful surprise of liis life, and this, together with the news of 
the failure of the “ infallible ” attack on Paris, did much to 
shorten his days. 

Carp alone shared his point of view and prophesied political 
and military disaster for the country should it decide to pursue 
any other course than that laid down in the treaties. His 
former lieutenant, Alexander Marghiloman, held a different 
opinion. The Liberal Ministers opposed the King’s'polioy. In 
order to overcome his scruples they pointed out, not without 
reason, that it was not a question of the defensive war pro- 
vided for in the treaty, but of a war of aggression, on which 
moreover Romania had not even been consulted, although she 
was now asked to take part in the adventure, and was promised 
Bessarabia as a reward. 

The decision, then, was made in favour of neutrality : a 
provisional neutrality in the opinion of some, a definite neu- 
trality in that of others, whose opinions were destined later 
to undergo a radical change, especially at the moment when 
the check to the German advance on the Marne and the big 
success of the Russians in Galicia had revived more strongly 
than ever the hope of a Romanian national union — the moment 
which Filipescu called “ the crucial moment of Lemberg.” In 
any case it was an armed neutrality, and as such demanded a 
general reconstruction of the army ; this was to be mobilised 
not only with a view to events which might at any moment 
prove decisive, but also with a view to a war of a quite novel 
character, which required that it should be supplied with the 
necessary means for combating the formidable “ scientific ” 
apparatus of the Germans and their allies the Austro-Hun- 
garians, the latter of whom, having survived the first shock of 
battle, were now being solidly reorganised. 

This task was entrusted to General Iliescu, a friend and old 
comrade of M. Bratianu, who insisted that the diplomatic 
negotiations as well as the military preparations should be 
under his direct supervision. This officer, who after the defeat 
of 1916 was universally condemned by popular opinion, has 
lately published a document in his own defence, which, how- 
ever, only proves the numerical increase of the army — not 
that it was supplied with the necessary equipment ; and, what- 
ever may have been his intentions and his efforts, they were 
nullified by that same lack of equipment which rendered it 
impossible for Romania to take action at the moment wliich 
she would, in her own interests, have selected to join forces 
■with the* A files, 
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111 the opinion of many all this delay was due to the jealousy 
of Russia, who, as in 1877, did not wish the little kingdom to 
play a big part in a war which was to decide the whole future 
of the world, and who, moreover, had her own reasons for 
fearing the effect of a victorious Romanian intervention on the 
fate of that piece of Romanian territory which she insisted on 
retaining. But in order to explain the lack of heavy artillery, 
of supplies, of ammunition and even of rifles, one must take 
into consideration the more or less inevitable delays of diplo- 
matic negotiation which the Russian problem rendered doubly 
delicate and difficult. 

Early in the month of October 1914 King Charles, torn 
between his sense of duty to a country to which he had conse- 
crated his whole life aird the most deep-rooted instincts of his 
soul, succumbed to his anxieties. Ferdinand I, who succeeded 
him, did not hold the same point of view as his uncle, who had 
been almost a father to him, and whom he reverenced, though 
he did not agree with him. Ferdinand had been educated in 
Romania, and, subject to the same influences as the rising 
generation, he nourished aspirations similar to theirs ; he had 
also towards the war an impersonal attitude lacking in his 
predecessor. Nor must one forget the unflinching faith in the 
victory of the Allies (regarded also as the triumph of right, 
and held by every idealistic soul), which, in this time of trial, 
so strongly distinguished the new Queen Marie, whose Anglo- 
Russian family relationships are so well known. 

Manifestations of public opinion became more and more 
insistent, unsparing even of the last days of a Sovereign who 
had for so long been reverenced by all political parties without 
distinction. On several occasions it was necessary to employ 
official force to prevent demonstrations in the streets. All 
who appeared to favour the Central Powers were regarded 
with aversion ; and the actions of their agents sojourning in 
or travelling through a neutral country, access to which could 
not be forbidden them, were carefully watched. The greatest 
indignation was felt towards all who held a view opposed to 
this overwhelming national sentiment, even if they w'ere not 
suspected of having been seduced by alien propaganda. The 
police had to protect the offices of the newspaper Ziua {The 
Day), which was edited by a Transylvanian writer of great 
renown. He, together with the “ Juminists,” who in their 
paper Moldavia pleaded for a war which should restore 
Bessarabia to the mother-country, made himself the mouth- 
piece of those who were called contemptuously th® “ Nemtzo- 
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phils,” Neamt being the Romanian nickname for the Germans. 
A wliole literature sprang uj) in defence of the national cause. 

To this overwhelming tide of national feeling emanating 
from the depths of the national conscience must be attributed 
Romania’s participation in the world-war, and without this 
mighty support the country could never have survived its 
appalling sufferings and disastei-s. The strength df this move- 
ment was increased by the advent of those Romanian refugees 
from Austro-Hungarian territory who had refused to support 
the foreign overlord in a war of conquest destined also to be, 
for the small nationalities, a war of destruction. Even though, 
by means of threats, signatures of doubtful authenticity were 
obtained to resolutions of adherence to the Hungarian cause ; 
though the newspapers of Transylvania and the Bukovina were 
reduced to employing the language of allegory and to unimagin- 
able expedients in order to tell the truth and to express their 
convictions, it was yet impossible to prevent the departure 
from Transylvania of these late witnesses of Magyar op- 
pression. These “ deserters,” these “ turncoats,” became thus 
a prime factor in arousing the spirit which impelled a whole 
nation to seek, in the face of great perils, the realisation of 
its most sacred ideals. 



CHAPTER X 

ROMANIA TAKES HER PART; THE FIRST PERIOD 

Fob. some time after the declaration of neutrality Romanian 
policy maintained an irreproachable attitude towards the two 
groups of belligerent Powers. Even if the Government could 
not prevent the unlawful passage of disguised German sailors 
who were to form the crews of those famous ships of war the 
Goeben and the Breslau, which had taken refuge at Cons Lan- 
tinople, yet, as Mr. Morgenthau, the American Ambassador, 
who knew all the secrets of the Young Turkish party, has re- 
cently declared in his Memoirs, the reiterated demands that 
Romania should allow military communication between 
Germany and her new Turkish ally were invariably refused at 
Bucharest. 

But in September King Charles was still alive, and there 
were no indications of his early demise. As early as Sep- 
tember 20, 191dj M. J. J. Bratianu had concluded a secret 
treaty with Russia, the treaty of the Allied Powers, of which 
the secret clauses were dreaded, and not without reason, 
Romania had already prevented the passage of a small Russian 
detachment across North-East Moldavia, near the Austrian 
frontier, but this document pledged her to transfonn her 
armed neutrality into a benevolent neutrality, and gave the 
Russians the right to “ occupy,” but not subsequently to 
retain, the Austro-Hungarian territories inhabited by a Ro- 
manian majority, with the exception of the Bukovina, whose 
frontiers were to be defined later by a mixed Commission. 
The Russians were already victorious in Galicia, and they had 
even invaded the Bukovina and reached the Mararnaros Pass, 
Further', a loan was shortly afterwards concluded in London on 
the condition that the funds thus obtained should never be 
used against England or her allies. 

On October 10, the King having succumbed to an acute 
attack of his incurable malady, the new reign was in- 
augurated in the midst of the anxious expectations of the 
whole nation. * 
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Tlie new King, in taking the oath before the Legislative 
Assembly, vowed solemnly to be, before all else, a “ good 
Romanian ” ; and no one doubted what was, for him, the 
meaning of that formula. For the rest, the Austrian “ Red 
Book ” shows that already on September 23, as heir to the 
throne. Prince Ferdinand had declared to Count Czernin, the 
former Austrian Minister, who had been sent 'on a special 
mission to Bucharest, that public opinion was- vigorously 
opposed to all action on the side of the Central Powers, and 
that it was consequently impossible to send Romanian troops 
to support them. Czernin had to confine himself to a vigorous 
protest, but he went so far as to threaten that this action, being 
contrary to the treaty of alliance recently confirmed by the 
Majorescu Government, would be regarded as an ignoble “ act 
of treason.” 

The great wave of public feeling was irresistible. The news 
which came from Transylvania ; the belief that regiments, 
mostly composed of Romanians, were thrown first against the 
enemy, and that the soldiers thus sacrificed were ill-treated 
and insulted by their commanders ; that the chief representa- 
tives of the Romanian nation in Hungary were forced to sign 
declarations in violation of their conscience, — all this served 
to increase the hatred of the Central Powers. This hatred was 
soon to be yet further inflamed by the disgraceful actions of 
Colonel Fischer, Chief of the Police in the Bukovina, who, 
after the return of the Austrians to their lost provinces, daily 
caused a large number of peasants to be hanged on the feeble 
pretext of some unsupported denunciation. Further, the 
German treatment of the Belgians and the French in the in- 
vaded provinces had raised a cry of horror from one end of the 
country to the other. The moral guilt of the Germanic Powers 
was unquestioned. 

In the month of November, on the eve of the meeting of 
the Romanian Parliament, the Austrians, who had at first 
amused themselves with bombarding Belgrade without the 
slightest regard for the unfortunate civil population, came to 
the conclusion that, having regained Galicia and the Bukovina, 
they could now again turn their attention to Serbia— author of 
all the evil. Once again it became a question for Romania 
if she could permit this “ punitive expedition ” against one of 
her neighbours, whose fate, by the same token, she would 
inevitably share on the first favourable occasion. The policy 
of Greece, too, waited on that of the Romanians. But military 
preparations were not nearly far enough advanced. Conse- 
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quently the Imperial and Royal troops of Austria-Hungary 
were able to enter Belgrade on November 19. 

Notwithstanding the still nervous attitude of the leaders 
of the Romanian opposition and the decision of the Govern- 
ment to renounce all discussion of foreign politics, in spite 
even of a partial demobilisation of the army, Count Czernin 
continued to' complain of the King, of the Ministers, of the 
political parties, and of public feeling. At Vienna — perhaps 
loo at Berlin, where the need for access to the Romanian 
petroleum supply was doubtless an incentive — a deliberate 
rupture was desired with a country the chance of whose adher- 
ence had been definitely renounced. 

In March 1915 the Russians were seeking in the Carpathians 
a road to Budapest, and Romanian impatience was thereby 
naturally increased. Had the psychological moment for the 
second time arrived ? But the Prime Minister Bratianu’s 
negotiations for entry into the war were not yet terminated. 
He was trying to gam in the Bukovina the prospective frontier 
of the Pruth, and in the Banat that of the Theiss (Tisza). 
Briefly, a further delay seemed essential, and as Italy on 
her side was conducting her pourparlers very deliberately, 
the spring was well advanced without any decision being 
reached. 

When at last, towards the middle of May, the delays at 
Rome were brought to an end by the pressure of public opinion 
inflamed by the speeches of d’Annunzio, Romania found herself 
blocked by the Allies’ violent attack in the Dardanelles and 
by the victorious advance of Mackensen, who had just suc- 
ceeded in chasing the Tsar’s troops from the Carpathians and 
in freeing the whole of Galicia. 

Once more it was necessary to wait. Those who were living 
at that long-awaited moment when the Italian standards were 
raised against Austria will never forget its profound bitterness. 
It seemed as though Romania, enervated by her accumulated 
disillusionments, would give way to despair. It was questioned 
whether the great work of national unity was not reserved for a 
more fortunate generation. 

Up to the month of August 1915 the Romanians had to resign 
themselves to witnessing the success of the Austro-Germans, 
who, by sacrificing, as was the report, the regiments of Tran- 
sylvanian Romanians, had broken the protecting girdle of 
Russia. 

In September Bulgaria refused to acquiesce in the Russian 
ultimatum which demanded the rupture of her relations with 
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Germany, and some clays laLer, witli tbe connivance of their 
old Rulgarian rival, the Central Powers attacked Serbia in 
order to open up the road to Constantinople, which, on the 
Carpathian side, was barred by the Romanians. Once again 
Romania experienced a moment of supreme anguish. 

Notwithstanding the still-pending question of the Banat, 
of which a great portion had been claimed by “the Serbians, 
many Romanians desired to march to their rescue ; but the 
evacuation of Gallipoli and the state of affairs in Greece, where 
Venizelos had been obliged to abandon his post, made it clear 
that no help could be given to that agonised country. Before 
the end of the month the Austrian standard flew once more 
from the royal palace of Belgrade, and the remnants of King 
Peter’s army sought refuge through the frozen mountain-passes 
of Albania. 

The furious assaults against Verdun in the spring of 1916, 
together with the possibility of a German victory on that 
front, acted as the final test of the Romanian spirit. A whole 
party — ^that of M. Marghiloman, which had severed itself from 
M. Filipescu on the question of foreign policy — ^now openly 
declared itself on the side of the Central Powers, who appeared 
to be invincible. They eagerly claimed Bessarabia, which 
they thought could be easily wrested from the Russians ; 
these, however, were back at Czernowitz. They hoped with- 
out any sacrifice to obtain the Bukovina, which, nevertheless. 
Count Czernin curtly refused. Yet, as to Transylvania, had 
not Count Tisza, the great Hungarian leader, declared in 1914, 
in a letter to the orthodox Romanian Metropolitan of that 
province, that he would grant concessions in the matter of the 
use of the Romanian language and in the organisation of the 
electoral districts ? 

The situation, however, underwent a change towards the 
beginning of June, owing to the vigorous offensive of General 
Brusilov, who brought the Russians back to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Romanian frontiers. A fresh offensive 
had been launched on the Somme ; whilst the Italians, invited 
to take part in an attack which it was hoped to make general, 
made themselves in August masters of Gorizia. Romania was 
invited to participate in a violent assault on the eastern front, 
for General Sarrail was to quit Salonika and go to the rescue 
of Serbia so soon as Brusilov should have recaptured the old 
road which might lead by the way of the Maramaros Pass to 
Budapest. The Russian note to the Cabinet at Bucharest 
made them :“lso foresee in the event of further vacillation the 
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cancelling of the treaty of 1914, which had permitted the 
occupation of Austro-Hungarian territory. 

Negotiation could no longer be delayed. The secret con- 
vention of August 17 with the Entente required of Romania that 
sheshouldattack Austria-Hungary, and close hermarkets against 
Germany. In exchange, she was to receive the whole of the 
Eukovina and the Banat as far as the Theiss, on the condition 
that she did,not raise offensive works against Belgrade. Two 
Russian divisions of infantry were to assist in defending the 
Dobruja against a Bulgarian offeirsive, which it must be ad- 
mitted was by no means anticipated. The army of Salonika 
was to launch an offensive a week before the Romanian mobi- 
lisation. As for the Russian attack, it was indicated as imme- 
diate and infallible. The goal of the Romanian offensive was 
to be Budapest itself. 

There followed on August 28 the declaration of war. The 
Romanian advanced-guard crossed the Carpathians by all the 
passes. It was to concentrate in Transylvania and form a 
southern army destined to occupy Brasov and Sibiiu, and an 
eastern army operating across the Szeklcr country towards the 
Maros line, which was to be attained and consolidated without 
delay. 

It should not be imagined that the Austro-Hungarians had 
not anticipated this decisive action ; they had indeed already 
begun the removal of the archives from their Legation at 
Bucharest. But Transylvania was only defended by a very 
weak force, which had been ordered to retire. Nevertheless it 
was not without encountering some resistance that the Ro- 
manians were able to occupy the city of Brasov and the small 
town of Fogaras. At Sibiiu, where the first Romanian bullets 
had caused a panic, it was anticipated that the entry of King 
Ferdinand’s troops would not be delayed. 

At this moment, before the situation could be cleared up and 
consolidated, two events occurred which were destined to 
prevent for a long time the “ triumphal march ” of which the 
Russians had spoken so lightly — ^those Russians who now, for 
military reasons incomprehensible to the Romanians, confined 
themselves to acting as little more than mere spectators. 
These two events w'ere the German-Bulgarian attack on the 
Danube, and the German attack on the Carpathians to the 
south of Transylvania, Germany had hastened to declare war 
on Romania. 

The first of these coups, destined to put an end to the 
Romanian advance in Transylvania, had been long.since pre- 
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pared. Mackcnsen was himself to lead the first-line Bulgarian 
troops, which were well organised and armed, and supervised 
by German officers. The attack was lauirclied on September 5 
on the stronghold of Turtucaia (Tutrakan), on the right bank 
of the Danube, in the territory annexed by Romania in 1013. 
The fortifications were inadequate and heavy artillery was 
lacking. The machine-guns which were to have come from 
Russia had not arrived. Aviation was faulty the, quality 
of the troops, whose number, although considerable,' has been 
exaggerated, was inferior, since they were largely composed of 
raw reservists who had had no previous training ; whilst the 
leadership, confided to generals who had had no previous ex- 
perience of commanding in the field, was execrable. All the 
same, it took two days of obstinate assault to conquer Turtucaia, 
where the Bulgarians wrought a work of massacre similar to 
that which had disgraced the Balkan campaign of 1912-13, 
a massacre in which the Bulgarian civil population also par- 
ticipated. Germany hastened to celebrate with extraordinary 
rejoicings the capture (September 7) of this old Danubian 
stronghold, which was made out to be a regular Verdun, and 
further, a formidable bridge-head for Romania. 

Once Turtucaia was lost, the Romanians had to abandon 
— almost without firing a shot — ^not only Silistra, whose ancient 
importance was completely nullified by the new conditions of 
warfare, but the whole southern Ddbruja where, nevertheless, 
but for this lightning surprise attack, they would have been 
able to put up a resistance. The old Ddbruja was invaded in 
its turn : it was therefore necessary, in order to check the 
extremely rapid advance of the conquerors, to recall a portion 
of the regiments which were operating in Transylvania ; for, 
despite their formal asseverations, the Russians had only 
supplied a single division of troops, and a certain number of 
Cossacks, to which were added some thousands of heroic 
Serbian soldiers of Hungarian origin who were to allow them- 
selves to be massacred to the last man. Sarrail had not stirred 
— he was only later to begin his advance on Monastir. 

In Transylvania itself the attempt to reach the River Maros 
was only arrested after the middle of September, at the moment 
when in the Ddbruja a stand had been made on the Rasova- 
Cobadin-Tuzla line, corresponding to the old wall of Trajan. 

Suddenly the Romanian advance northwards collapsed in 
the Jiu Valley, where General Falkenhayn’s first German 
■troops had appeared — ^Bavarian Alpine soldiers accus- 
, ' About 18,000 men. — E d. 
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tomed to fight in regions similar to those which now opened 
before them. The Vulcan Pass was occupied by the enemy. 
But the real retreat was only to begin — in circumstances 
particularly difficult, though not yet disastrous — after the 
Germans had advanced by mountain-paths, unknown to the 
Romanians, in the rocky environs of Sibiiu, For several days 
the ill-equip,ped soldiers of the western army resisted the 
furious thrust. Having succeeded in forcing a road towards 
the foitoer Yrontier, the invaders appeared at the pass of the 
Rother Thurm, which led by the old Via Carolina into Oltenia. 
From Fogaras, and even from Brasov, the Romanian army was 
not driven until later (October 4), and after obstinate fighting ; 
and for a long time General Prezau maintained his position in 
the Szekler country to the north-east. 

Soon after this the invasion of Romania was held up for 
several weeks. While resisting in the Ddbruja, where General 
Averescu had, during the second half of September, succeeded 
to a great extent in repulsing Mackensen’s attack, whilst 
Constantsa was held till the third week of October, the Ro- 
manians were able to maintain a line of defence in the valley 
of the Jiu as well as in the valleys of the Olt and the 
Prahova, and at Predeal. The enemy troops who had suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the Bacau district in Moldavia were 
driven out, A Bavarian division which had passed the defile 
of Surduk was, even as late as October28, completelyannihilated. 

In spite of the insufficiency of munitions of war, and more 
especially of the fact that, in the general inaction of the Allies, 
all the forces of the Central Powers could be directed against 
the Romanians, the crushing of whom was to give Germany 
the chance of offering, as an “ act of magnanimity,” terms of 
peace to her enemies, this success was hailed as the beginning 
of a great campaign of revenge. 

In the first half of November the Germans succeeded in 
reaching Tirgu-Jiu. Then, as it was not possible to oppose 
them with troops strong enough to arrest their impetus, the 
invaders were able to advance as far as Craiova (November 21). 
But what really decided the fate of Walachia and the first 
phase of the Romanian war was Mackensen’s crossing of the 
Danube, and his advance towards Bucharest. 

On the advice of General Berthelot, who had hastened to 
help in the reorganisation of the Romanian army, a great 
battle in defence of the capital was risked on the Arges, N.W. 
of Bucharest (November 30). With that fatality which 
seemed to dog these brave troops, the Romanian plan of 
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action was captured from an officer taken prisoner on the 
eve of the combat. Although they had defeated a whole 
division of Turks, the defenders of Bucharest were forced to 
retreat. Thus on December 6 the Germans entered the 
open town which, in the interests of their diplomacy, they 
chose to represent as a formidable fortress.' 

Despite the peculiarly trying climatic conditions of that 
rigorous winter, the Romanians retired in good order from 
Bucharest and all the defiles towards Moldavia, "where they 
were to prepare their last stand. Behind a panic-stricken 
population winch accompanied their tragic exodus, the petro- 
leum wells of the Ploesti district were blazing. The Russians, 
who had hastened up in great force as far as the Sereth, yet 
remained indifferent spectators of this disaster, and only 
fought as a matter of form. Neither the Ramnic (Rimnik) 
River nor the port of Braila seemed to inspire them with the 
memory of all that their ancestors had accomplished on that 
ground. 

' There were rings of forts round Bucharest, but insufficient men to hold 
them, — E d, 







CHAPTER XI 

THE" SECOND PERIOD : HUMILIATION 

The retreat of the Romanians left in the hands of the Ger- 
mans and their Turkish and Bulgarian auxiliaries neither the 
number of prisoners nor the amount of booty hoped for. 
General Averescu, who was defending the Predeal pass, was 
able to save the greater part of the units entrusted to his com- 
mand, The division which had advanced in the Banat and 
occupied Orsova still resisted for several weeks and, with the 
assistance of the inhabitants, successfully maintained a guerrilla 
warfare. The detachments of which this division was composed 
only surrendered, on December 7, after every means of resist- 
ance had been exhausted. 

Once installed at Bucharest, the conquerors put the country 
under a rigorous levy. They were determined to leave to the 
miserable population only what was strictly necessary for bare 
subsistence, and, aided by a host of spies installed before the 
declaration of war or else recruited from the alien element of 
the population, they proceeded to despoil the unfortunates 
who remained in their power. Houses which had been aban- 
doned by their owners were generally pillaged ; valuable col- 
lections of foodstuffs, etc., were sent off to Germany, Bulgaria 
and Turkey ; and the parcels of 5 kilogrammes in weight which 
every soldier had the right to send to his people at home slowly 
depleted the country of nearly all its remaining produce. 

But the Russian defence on the Sereth was being solidly 
organised, thus giving the Romanians time to rally and recon- 
struct their forces. At Namoloasa, where it had been neces- 
sary to turn the system of fortifications originally directed 
against the Russians towards the south, the German thrust 
was repulsed. There was danger only on the Putna side, where 
the natural line of defence supplied by a great river was lack- 
iirg. Moreover, since it marked the easiest passage through 
the Carpathians, this district was invaded by General Arz’s 
best Austrian troops — ^the Bosnians. On that side it was 
necessary to push up as far as the Trotus line, which more than 
■ R . T ?.,— -1 8 273 
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once was endangered, Oena (Tirgul Okna), with its great salt- 
works, having been transformed by the enemy artillery into a 
heap of ruins. As for the Ddbruja, where the R,ussians alone 
had remained in the breach, the province had been completely 
abandoned after the battles at Macin (Deeember 30 , 31 ), In 
the Putna region the Romanians still held the line at the end 
of the year. 

In spite of accumulated misfortune ; in spite ohthe suspicion 
that the Russians were betraying the common cause ; in spite 
of the rumours that Stiirmer, President of the Council, in 
connivance with the members of that secret faction which 
dominated the Tsar’s Court, had agreed with the Germans 
that Russia should cede Walachia to the Austrians while 
keeping Moldavia for herself, it was determined at Jassy, to 
which place the King, the Queen (heart and soul of this heroic 
resistance), the Ministers, and the Parliament had retired, 
never to give up a struggle which, although military oppor- 
tunity had been lost, and even political aims, it would seem, also 
would have to be abandoned, yet remained a supreme moral 
duty which none dreamed of relinquishing. 

In Parliament, which had been convened in December at 
the time when Braila was in enemy occupation and the battle 
of Ramnicu-Sarat was ending in a forced retreat, the deter- 
mination to continue to the end on the political lines already 
laid down was affirmed in the most vigorous fashion. The 
Ministry was reconstructed with M. Take loncscu as Vice- 
President. The Liberal party and the Conservative party 
united with the democratic factions and voted solidly in favour 
of a vigorous prosecution of the war. On January 1, 1917 
(Old Style), in a stirring “ Order of the Day” the King, whom 
the French Press called “Ferdinand the Loyal,” exhorted his 
army to continue its saci'ifices ; and never, despite the fact 
that hope seemed far distant, had the Royal family enjoyed 
such touching popularity as surrounded them in their retreat 
at Jassy. 

The reconstruction of the army was actively carried on. 
The advent of the first soldiers, whose torn garments and pale 
emaciated faces bore the unforgettable imprint of defeat, was 
far from encouraging. It was feared that, in spite of the con- 
tinual arrival of the Russians, who in January gained some 
small successes in the Bukovina, it would be impossible ever 
to rMly regiments which had suffered so cruelly. At the same 
time the health of the soldiers, as well as that of the enormous 
• refugee pppulation in Jassy itself and in some of the other 
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Moldavian towns, was desperate. Every morning in the freez- 
ing cold the corpses of those who had succumbed during the 
night had to be collected from the horrible dens where these 
unfortunates were massed together ; and in the hospitals, 
where patients sought in vain for a place in the beds, they 
were found dead on the bare boards thick with encrusted filth. 

Communication was extremely difficult ; weeks passed be- 
fore news tame of what was happening at Bucharest. A 
shudder of indignation ran through the crowd of refugees when 
they learned that although the venerable Carp, and more 
especially his old friend Majorescu, maintained an attitude of 
dignified reserve in their relations with the chiefs of the army 
of occupation, other politicians, such as M. Marghiloman, 
adducing the sufferings of the civil population as their excuse, 
treated the Germans as their guests, and even regarded them 
as future allies for a country which up till now had followed 
the wrong path. 

General Berthelot’s French mission remained in the midst 
of this difficult work of salvage and reconstruction, and the 
military representatives of the Allies encouraged it with their 
presence. But the munitions, aircraft, heavy artillery and 
machine-guns did not arrive from Russia, where — and indis- 
putable proofs of this were not to be long delayed — many 
things were done to prevent the resuscitation of the Romanian 
army. 

One great consolation in the days of that dreadful winter 
was the news in the beginning of February that the United 
States had severed diplomatic relations with Germany, who 
refused to forgo the unrestricted use of her submarines. Brazil’s 
decision, which followed instantly, seemed to announce a 
coalition of the neutral countries against those who by the 
methods they employed had brought dishonour on the name of 
war. Very soon came the news of the strong Anglo-French 
attack which forced the Germans to fall back on the Aisne. 
Still more encouraging was President Wilson’s Note, which 
laid down as a dominating principle of a future peace that 
“ no nation should be governed against its will, and no Govern- 
ment shall be able to exercise a domination over a people 
without their consent.” 

Nevertheless the Russian Revolution in March dealt a heavy 
blow at the reconstructional efforts of the Romanians., The 
Russian troops then in Moldavia became completely demoral- 
ised. At Jassy the soldiers paraded the streets wearing huge 
red cockades. They established their Soviet at S«cola, near 
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the capital, and even went so far as to adopt a threatening 
attitude towards the King, the Queen, and the Romanian 
officers. 

The Austrian offer of peace to the new Republic seemed to 
have sealed the fate of Transylvania and the Bukovina at the 
time when the Allies were winning great victories on the 
western front, and had advanced as far as the “ Siegfried line.” 

On May 23, however. King Ferdinand was able tou'eview 
the regiments of his army, which was now completely re-formed 
and again ready to fight for the honour and liberation of the 
country. He had found in the nation itself the support neces- 
sary to assist him in escaping the Russian stroke aimed at him 
on St. George’s Day, and he had promised the peasants in 
his army the distribution — ^too long deferred, in spite of the 
agrarian agitation of 1907 — of the lands which were to be 
bought back from the big proprietors. The emissaries of the 
Allies, Messrs. Albert Thomas, Vandervelde, and an American 
General were also present, and were able to appreciate the 
valiant bearing of these troops, all ready again to march against 
the foe. 

The new Romanian offensive force consisted of two armies, 
comprising five army corps, completely reorganised, each corps 
having three divisions, and each division four regiments of 
infantry, a brigade of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry, 
in addition to auxiliary services. In all they had at then- 
disposal some 300,000 men, already experienced in warfare 
and determined at any sacrifice to recapture the rich countries 
in enemy occupation. This army was to collaborate with 
Russian troops (composed partly of Bessarabians of the same 
race as themselves) in an effort to be made first at Putna, and 
then on the Sereth as well, to break through the lines of an 
enemy who, while renewing the offensive in the West, still 
retained a sufficient number of soldiers to defend the precious 
lands that he had conquered. 

Before prosecuting this offensive the Romanian Parliament, 
in session at Jassy, occupied itself for two months with the 
peasant question. The solution which the King imposed on 
the two chief parties, who, as has already been seen, were both 
represented in the Ministry itself, comprised the expropriation 
of two million hectares, the distribution of which was to form 
the object of a future law, the former proprietors of the land 
retaining the mineral rights. In spite of the inadequacy of 
this reform, which was subjected to much criticism, it made 
a strbng itnpression on public opinion. It greatly endeared 
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the King to the soldiers, who were already filled with admira- 
tion for the Queen, the brave and indefatigable consoler of 
their sufferings ; and these sentiments were destined to act 
as the chief moral factor in the future victory. 

Meanwhile, the Germans were getting exhausted by their 
repeated attacks on the Chemin des Dames, while the main 
Austrian force was held up by Italian assaults on the Vodice 
side. At the beginning of June 1917 Brusilov, who^e collabora- 
tion had completely failed in 1916, took command of the 
Russian troops operating against Austria. Then, as though 
to indicate to the Romanians the splendid final goal towards 
which their efforts were to be directed. President Wilson de- 
clared to the Socialist Kerenski, head of the Russian Govern- 
ment, who had just ousted the last of the bourgeoisie from the 
Provisional Government, that “ every people was to he deli- 
vered from the aggressions of autocratic violence in such 
fashion as, while totally changing the status quo, should hence- 
forward render impossible the old injustices wlrich were 
inimical to international peace ; and no nation was to be 
forced against its will to remain under the domination of 
another,” 

When he received the Romanian volunteers, former subjects 
of Austria-Hungary, who had just left the prison camps in 
Russia, the King spoke to them of ” the hopes of a long series 
of centuries ” and of “ the will of a whole people, which this 
time would not he again frustrated.” Even the deputy 
Stephen Pop dared in. the Chamber at Pest to demand rights 
for the Romanians of Transylvania. 

The Russian campaign in Galicia started brilliantly, the 
Austrians falling back in disorder and yielding ground in the 
battles of Brzezany and Kaminezy (first week of July), But 
very soon the spirit of the Red Armies was invaded by a panic, 
inexplicable did one not realise the demoralisation already 
resulting from Bolshevist propaganda. However, at the very 
moment when Brusilov’s army was taking up its stand on the 
Lomnica and at Kalisz, where they were to encounter the 
Austrian offensive, conducted and supported by the Germans, 
the Romanians under General Averescu, at Marasti (near 
Nainoloasa), with the help of those of their allies who had 
remained faithful to their duty, launched a great attack, so 
longhand so well prepared that it was to open to them the 
road to Braila and Buzau, primary objectives of the operation. 
The bulletin published on July 23 proclaimed the breaking 
through on a front of 20 kilometres in length and 8 in depth 
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and the occupation of a group of villages. The enemy — ^the 
Austrians in particular — had fled in disorder to the line of the 
old frontier, abandoning, in addition to a limited number ol 
prisoners, 43 guns. The advance continued for five days, but 
was arrested by the news of the Russian disaster in Galicia : 
Brusilov’s front had been broken at Zloezow, and the fugitives 
were making for Kolomea, pursued by the Austro- Germans 
eager to regain the Bukovina, and thus in the north to open 
a road to long-coveted Moldavia. The 1st Army, which, on 
the Sereth, awaited the signal to advance, had, after the offen- 
sive had been prepared by a violent bombardment, definitely 
to renounce its allotted mission. 

Thus on the morrow of a signal victory which had been hailed 
by the public with unspeakable enthusiasm, and by the sol- 
diers with the fervent hope of being able to return to their 
villages, it was necessary once more to consider a defensive 
at the cost of the cruellest sacrifices. Already the conquerors 
of the Russians were arriving in the Suceava district. They 
menaced Dorohoi and Botosani, whence they would be able 
to reach Jassy. The Romanian troops winch had replaced 
their allies in Southern Bukovina were not strong enough to 
resist for long ; and at the same time Marshal Mackensen, 
chief of the army of occupation in Walachia, was assembling 
all the troops at his disposal in order to launch at Marasesti 
on the Sereth the great decisive coup by which he intended 
not only to gain possession of Moldavia, but also, after the 
capitulation of the new Romanian army, to force a road to 
Bessarabia, to Odessa and to Southern Russia. 

The German offensive, begun on August 4, gained ground 
chiefly by reason of the unlooked-for retreat of the first-line 
Russian regiments. The Romanians near Tecucuiu (Tecuci), 
hurriedly warned of this defection, brought up the 8th Regi- 
ment of Infantry and the 3rd Rifles, supported by the 32nd 
Infantry, and stopped the breach made by the violent thi’ust 
of the Bavarians. But the invaders were not to be so easily 
repulsed. Day after day, supported by formidable artillery, 
they renewed their attacks. The 5th and the 9th Romanian 
divisions resisted successfully — ^the 9th Rifles were almost 
annihilated. The ruins of the little town of Marasesti, and 
the forest of Osmesti shattered by shells, bear witness to these 
furious conflicts which, up to the middle of September, took 
place in defence not only of the remnants of RomaniafT terri- 
tory, but of the whole future of the nation. The final result 
WO"- the defeat of Mackensen, Avho had to abandon his objec- 
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tivcs. Five Romanian divisions had held their ground during 
August and September against ten divisioirs of the Central 
Powers. In the Ocna Mountains some ground was lost, but 
in this other field of operations the Austrians did not succeed 
in gaining their goal, despite the crushing superiority of the 
forces with which they opposed the 2nd Army. 

The Times gave due recognition to the series of actions as 
battles in which Romanian heroism had been gloiipusly vindi- 
cated in a defence only equalled in valour by that of the Belgians 
or the Serbians ; and Mr. Lloyd George in his speech at Birken- 
head affirmed that the Allies would never forget the brilliant 
manner in which Romania had fulfilled her duty. The English 
statesman might further have referred to the immensity of the 
sacrifices made by the Romanians in the invaded portions of 
their country. 

But the Russian army, seduced by the mirage of a “ peace 
without annexations and without compensations,” existed no 
longer except in name. It was broken up into pillaging bands, 
who even went so far as, at Folticeni (Foltesti) and at Galatz, 
to take possession of Romanian towns : it was necessary to 
chase them out at the point of the bayonet. 

During the autumn of 1917, the Allies’ attempt to restore 
the Ukrain was defeated by the treason of the Government of 
Kiev. Eventually General Shcherbachev, commander in name 
rather than in reality of the Romanian front, hastened to 
offer the Germans an armistice which was accepted (armistice 
of December 10). He had thought, as deputy of King Ferdi- 
nand, to be able to make his offer also in the name of the 
Romanian troops, at the time when at Brest-Litovsk the peace 
negotiations were being long drawn out, and Mackensen was 
imperiously demanding that the Romaniairs should make an 
immediate decision. 

The Prime Minister M. Bratianu, with M. Take lonescu, 
resigned in January 1918, and General Averescu came into 
power. To him fell the sad task of making terms with Kiihl- 
mann — ^the German Minister for Foreign Affairs sent specially 
to Bucharest for this purpose — ^and with the vindictive Count 
Czernin, who was determined to he revenged on “ criminal ” 
Romania. During the negotiations at Bnftea (near Bucharest) 
the abandonment of the D6bruja was demanded, the southern 
portioii.to revert immediately to the Bulgarians and the re- 
mainder to form a perquisite of the victors. Further, the 
enemy claimed the sacrifice of the whole line of the ridge of 
the Carpathians, and there were foreshadowed future economic 
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clauses ■which amounted to slavery. The preliminary “ peace ” 
was signed on Marelv 5, and Gernumy insisted on the coudusion 
of a definite treaty, M. Marghilonian was summoned from 
Bucharest to try to obtain some mitigalion of the rigour of 
the clauses which, in an interview on March 19, Count Czciniu 
had communicated directly to the King himself. On May 7 
he was obliged to initial the Peace of Bucharest. 



CHAPTER XII 


DELIVERANCE; AND THE ROMANIAN 'UNfON 
SINCE THE WAR 

The Treaty of Bucharest had the great advantage of proving 
to the Allies, and indeed to the whole world, what were the 
German intentions in regard to any country which they suc- 
ceeded in conquering, and any people thus made subject to 
their will. The army was to be demobilised, or rather annihi- 
lated, unless Romania consented to the military alliance so 
ardently desired at Berlin. The very small proportion of it 
which might remain in addition to the eight divisions at peace 
strength (about 30,000 men) would only be retained “ up to 
the time when, following on the military operations executed 
by the Central Powers in the Ukrain, the frontiers ot Romania 
should be no longer in danger. . . All instruments of war- 
fare were to be “ held ” by the Germans until a general peace 
was concluded. The same measures were taken in regard to 
the uniforms of which, when they returned to their homes, 
the soldiers, and even the ofScers, were brutally despoiled in 
order that they might be readjusted to meet the needs of the 
Turks or the Bulgarians. No Romanian uniform whatever 
was tolerated in the occupied territory, the complete evacua- 
tion of which was subject to complicated clauses of the treaty 
and thus indefinitely delayed. 

The Romanian boats were to be “ placed at the disposal of 
the agents charged with the task of policing the rivers ” on 
the basis of a special Convention. The organisation of the 
“ economic exploitation — ^such is the term used even in the 
Romanian version of the treaty — was to remain at Bucharest 
and in the Walachian villages with the same functions as before, 
and the “ administration of occupation ” would remain until 
the ratification ; and even after that period, until the end of 
the occupation, “ the Romanian Government havingSo desired,” 
a pivit functionary of this administration should be added to 
the Romanian public services. Until a new disposition was 
made, “ all means of communication and correspondence would 

'2 
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belong to the military administration aforesaid.” The “ high 
command ” would take part in the conduct of the National 
Bank, and in the Caisse Centrale of the public banks. Ro- 
manian courts of law were not to try even the civil actions of 
the German soldiers and their assistants, and German martial 
law alone would deal with contraventions of the military 
regulations. '•Permission for the return of the emigrants into 
Moldavia wqjild be conditional on the importation of sufficient 
provisions for “ their maintenance.” Requisitions would con- 
tinue throughout the year 1918, and the Romanian Govern- 
ment must undertake to execute the orders issued on this 
subject by the victors. After the ratification, the army of 
occupation must be supported by Romania ; over and above 
the provisions required for this purpose, the remaining produce 
of the country should, for eight years, be at the disposal of 
Germany, and that at her own price, fixed unalterably, and 
subject to no subsequent revision. 

A special chapter reduced the European Commission of the 
Danube to a mere agency for the owners of riverside property, 
and foreshadowed the passing at Munich of a new Act dealing 
with all property on the banks of the river. The works at 
Severin were to be ceded to Austria-Hungary at a ridiculously 
low price. Under some kind of formula Germany took for 
herself the port of Giurgiu (Giurgevo). The monopoly of the 
petroleum-producing lands was secured to a German company 
created ad hoc, which would enjoy the free disposal of all rights 
connected with them. 

These clauses were all extremely onerous ; but what was 
most sadly resented was the loss of the Dobruja, across which 
despoiled Romania was offered a free path to the sea, and the 
loss of those richly-wooded mountains where were situated the 
finest of the monasteries which from time immemorial had be- 
longed to the country. 

The Marghiloman Ministry, held responsible for the signing 
of such a ruinous and humiliating treaty — ^the ratification of 
which, however, one must remember, thanks in particular to 
the King’s resistance, was delayed — ^was regarded with intense 
dislike by the great majority of the nation, who had anticipated 
from a victory of the Allies the liberation of the country and 
the attainment of that ideal to which had been sacrificed 
800,000 mien — ^killed in battle, dead of wounds and disease, of 
defeat and misery, prisoners in lands from which thSy were 
never to return, or struck down by epidemics in their own 
villages. The Parliament elected under pressure of the alien 
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occupiers of the country carried no weight, and the new agrarian 
reforms — ^reactionary in trend — did much to discredit this 
legislative body, whose whole work was eventually to be annulled 
by the King. 

The popularity of General Averescu was, in spite of the fact 
that to him were attributed the sanguinary repression of the 
agrarian riots of 1907 and the too rapid conclusioirof the “ pre- 
liminaries ” at Buftea, in the ascendant ; and the Conserva- 
tive party took advantage of the esteem in which he was held 
by joining, in company of the great mass of the peasantry, his 
“ People’s League,” which only in 1920 was to become a 
genuine ” party.” 

Very soon the new Allied offensive was begun in the west. 
At Jassy the progress, slow but sure, of General Poch was 
followed with feverish impatience ; it could not be concealed 
from the inhabitants of the occupied territory, although by 
newspapers which stopped at nothing in order to discredit 
the Entente and its Romanian friends every effort was made 
to corrupt their moral. Already in September the hopeless 
condition of William II’s armies and the desperate expedients 
to which they were reduced were common knowledge, and 
very soon the defection of Bulgaria, by opening to the troops 
from Salonika a road to devastated and tyrannised Serbia, 
announced to the Romanians also the hour of deliverance. 

This hour was to be also that of National Union. General 
Berthelot’s soldiers, who after the tragedy of Buftea had been 
obliged to quit the country, now reappeared on the Danube. 
The quite unexpected departure of Mackensen’s troops, in spite 
of the fact that they carried with them a great part of the still 
available riches of the kingdom, partook of the nature of a 
flight. 

At Jassy, M, Marghiloman had been obliged to resign ; his 
Ministry was replaced by one formed of generals and officials, 
with General Coanda as President, and as War Minister the 
victor of Marasei^ti, General Jeremiah Grigorescu. War was 
instantly declared on the Central Powers ; and the Romanian 
army began its advance. The rapidity, however, with which 
the evacuation was carried out prevented all chance of a battle. 
At the beginning of December General Berthelot welcomed the 
Kmg and Queen and the members of the Royal family at the 
gates of Bucharest ; and an enraptured multitude which had 
menaciifgly accompanied the German exodus now streamed in 
exultation past the sovereigns of whose return they had dreamed 
for so long, 
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As earlj’- as the spring of 1917, in the midst of the calamities 
which overwhelmed the mother-country, Bessarabia had taken 
steps which were definitely to separate her from Russia, to which 
she had been reunited by force. At a National Assembly held 
at Odessa in the month of April of that year, at a meeting of 
Moldavian soldiers from the Romanian front, the preliminary 
decisions had" been taken ; and in October a National Council 
was established to administer a province which thus became 
entirely autonomous. 

On January 24, 1918, the Bessarabian “ Republic ” formally 
severed itself from the Russian republican organisations, 
Russia thereupon declared war on Romania, whence Romanian 
troops had already been summoned to stem the chaos caused 
by the retreating Bolshevist soldiers. There was a good deal 
of fighting on the frontier, and a pitched battle was waged at 
Bender. But Russia, once more in conflict with Germany, 
could not maintain this war as well and peace was concluded 
after a few weeks. On March 27, the National Council voted 
for the union of Bessarabia with Romania. The conditions 
of such union were to be decided later. 

Mention has already been made of the declaration of one of 
the Romanian deputies to the Parliament at Pest claiming not 
only the indefeasible rights of the nation, but also requesting 
the intervention of the Allies in order that those rights should 
be formally recognised and duly guaranteed. In Transylvania, 
exhausted by a war undertaken against all the interests of the 
subject nationalities, the old “traditional policy,” which con- 
sisted in looking to the Viennese Court and the Habsburg 
dynasty for the redress of wrongs inflicted by Hungary, had 
already been abandoned. 

When it became known that the reply given to the German 
Ambassador’s demand for intervention was in favour of an 
“ equitable ” peace. — a point of Anew both new and frankly 
revolutionary, and confirming that formerly held of the com- 
plete liberty of every nation in regard to its future destiny — 
hope grew still brighter. 

In December 1918 the heads of the National party convened 
a great Assembly at Alba-Iulia, the transient capital of Michael 
the Brave — ^that old city whose very name holds something 
almost of magic for the Romanian people. Even the Socialists 
attended th’is Assembly, and after explanations, enthusiastically 
received, of the situation as it now stood, those decisions 
were unanimously taken which to-day form the basis of 
legislation for emancipated Transylvania. The uiyon of the 
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province with the mother- country was proclaimed, and at the 
same time the non-Romanian members of the population were 
promised the widest consideration for their rights in all the 
territories concerned. MM. Maniu and Vaida, together with 
the future Orthodox Metropolitan, Nicholas Balan, went to 
present the Act of Union to King Ferdinand. 

The Saxon colonies of Transylvania duly recognised this 
“ Greater Romania,” to which henceforward tlj,ey entrusted 
their future. These descendants of the merchants of the 
fourteenth to sixteenth centuries were well aware that reunion 
would open the old channels of commerce in the direction of 
the Danube and the Black Sea, and they hoped to be able to 
combine all the units of their race living within the frontiers 
of the new State into a single political organisation capable of 
imposing their point of view on the Government at Bucharest ; 
and in this, as a matter of fact, they were successful. The 
Magyars alone remained irreconcilable. They could not, and 
still cannot, believe in the reality of the catastrophe which tore 
from them the land which they had dominated and exploited 
for eight centuries. Headed by the chiefs of their two religions 
Calvinist and Catholic, they awaited the moment they believed 
imminent when the troops of the Hungarian Republic would 
make a triumphant re-entry into Transylvania. 

The Bukovina, where in recent times the Ruthenians threat- 
ened to monopolise even the Church, which was of old Ro- 
manian foundation, had passed through the same trials only 
to arrive at a similar result. The Austrian party, those who, 
like M. Aurelle Onciul, hoped to be able to bring the whole 
Romanian race under the sceptre of the Habsburgs, ventured 
on a final effort of opposition to the march of history ; but, 
led by MM. J. Floudor and J. Nistor, the Romanians of the 
Bukovina in November acclaimed the Union, and the Romanian 
troops were prepared to guarantee it. The Germans of the 
province also announced their adherence to this fait accompli. 

The Romanian troops did not enter Transylvania until after 
the solemn declaration of the Union ; it was not, therefore, a 
conquest that the army of the kingdom undertook. As Allies 
of the Entente the Romanians came to occupy the territory 
as far as the River Maros, in accordance with a military con- 
vention concluded by General Franchet d’Esperey with the 
Hungarian Government. In view of the critical ‘position in 
which a large part of the Romanian population of Upper 
Transylvania and the neighbouring districts found itself, it 
b^ame necessary to proceed further and advance as far as the 
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line running from Baia-Mara (Nagy-Banya) to Huedin (Vajda- 
Hunyad). But, after having occupied this line of demarca- 
tion, the sufferings of their co-nationals who still remained 
beyond it demanded intervention. 

The army, rapidly reorganised under General Prezau, who 
had also been active in these regions in 1917, accomplished 
his task by 'means of a swift offensive which carried the 
Romanian standards as far as the Tisza (April 16, 1919), 
the only natural frontier towards the west. Everywhere 
was encountered evidence of the violence and the outrages 
committed by the so-called Hungarian Communists, who, 
however, were more often simply Magyars thirsting to 
avenge themselves as soon as possible on the despised 
“ Walachians.” 

A decisive action was necessary to consolidate the situation. 
From May to September Bela Khun’s Government ceaselessly 
prepared for a renewed offensive against the Romanians. An 
attack on the Tisza seemed to promise these invaders the 
victory of which they already discounted the fruits. The 
troops of Generals Mardarescu and Mosiou fell back, only to 
advance again with all their force. Not only were the soldiers 
of the Magyar Commune thrown back beyond the border, but, 
taking advantage of the impetus gained, the conquerors tra- 
versed the plains with extraordinary rapidity, and made for 
Budapest, which was occupied. This action was conceived 
less as an act of revenge for the installation of the Central 
Powers at Bucharest than as an elementary measure of pro- 
tection against a nation which had shown itself loath to recog- 
nise the doctrine of self-determination, and against a regime 
which dreamed only of extending the hand of friendship to its 
Russian comrades at Moscow across a Romania revolutionised 
and subjected by force of arms to fresh economic exploitation 
(August 1919). 

At this time, and for nearly a year afterwards, the internal 
conditions of the kingdom, and more especially of the provinces 
which had formed part of it before the war, were far from 
satisfactory. The enemy occupation had left wounds which 
were slow to heal. Provisions had become scarce ; clothing 
was lacking ; wages rose continually, nor were the demands 
of the workers thereby diminished. The hand of the foreigner 
fomenting trouble in order to crush the work of the^Union 
could be distinctly discerned. 

In Bessarabia General Poetas was killed in a revolt, the 
instigators of which came from beyond the Dniester. Cholin, 
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where the Russian Bolsheviks had entrenched themselves, had 
to be taken by assault. Romanian Socialism showed visible 
links with the new rulers of Russia. Values fell unceasingly. 
Legitimate business languished, but that did not prevent the 
post-war pirates from realising criminal fortunes in hazardous 
speculations. From all of which resulted a condition of lassi- 
tude and discouragement, the more acute in that M. J. J. 
Bratianu, who had again come into power in the autpmn of 
1918, did not see fit to form a new Parliament, that of Jassy, 
deserted by its members who had fled abroad, having been 
dissolved. The victory over the Magyars served, however, to 
raise the public spirit. 

But relations with the Allies were still strained, and the 
attitude taken by the Powers towards the invasion of Hungary 
was strongly resented. An attempt had been made to pre- 
vent the Romanian army from marching on Budapest, and, 
that town once occupied, their speedy departure was insistently 
urged, and iheir booty strictly limited, regardless of the state 
of destitution to which the Central Powers themselves had 
reduced Romania in 1916-18. The loss of the western portion 
of the Banat, wlrich had been allotted to Serbia, and the re- 
striction of the Romanian frontiers irr the north, also roused 
bitter emotion. Although the Serbs in the Banat were ad- 
mittedly more numerous than the Romanians, it was argued 
by the latter that the Swabians, who together with the Ro- 
manians outnumbered the Serbs, desired to be reunited with 
their Idnsmen, the Saxons of Transylvania. Neither side 
considered the wishes of the Magyars, whose numbers were 
also considerable. Apprehensions arose as well concerning the 
administration of the Danube and the petroleiun policy, wlule 
in the Statute of Nationalities imposed on the united kingdom 
the Romanians seemed to see an attack on their sovereign 
rights. 

When, after a long and fruitless sojourn, M. Bratianu re- 
turned from Paris, he posed as a determined opponent of this 
policy of surrender and encroachment. Faced in October with 
an ultimatum from the Allies, he resigned, and the King formed 
a new Cabinet of generals and officials, of which General 
Vaitoanu was the head, with a mandate to call a general elec- 
tion. 

At this election, in which, owing to the unorthodcfx character 
of the Ministry, M. Take loneseu’s followers abstained from 
taking part, General Averescu’s “ League,” formed of in- 
congruous ^elements, together with the Socialists, gave a strong 
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majority to the new parties of the old kingdom — the Peasant 
party and the National Democratic party. 

The representatives of Transylvania, Bessarabia and the 
Bukovina united to form a democratic section, and for the 
first time the monarch had to seek from the ranks of a parlia- 
mentary majority the personnel of his Cabinet, of which the 
head was Dr. A. Vaida-Voevod. Tins Cabinet took upon itself, 
by signing peace with Austria-Hungary and with Germany, 
the task of dispelling misunderstandings with the Entente, 
as well as that of giving to the country great social and 
administrative reforms. An Agrarian Act was passed for 
Bessarabia. 

Dr. Vaida-Voevod’s term of office was, however, short. He 
was vigorously opposed by the Bessarabian and Transylvanian 
parties, and while he was in Paris negotiating witli the Supreme 
Council for their recognition of the union between Romania 
and Bessarabia, his deputy at Bucharest, M. S. Pop, resigned 
office without previously consulting him. General Averescu 
returned to power, and at the subsequent general election his 
party — ^the People’s party — supported by the National Liberals 
and by the Conservative Democrats under M. Take lonescu, 
gained a victory which placed them in a strong position. M. 
Take lonescu was appointed Foreign Minister, and in the autumn 
of 1920 a defensive alliance was formed between Romania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugoslavia, thus forming the “ Little 
Entente.” 

In 1921 General Averescu’s Government carried two impor- 
tant measures. One dealt with the age-old, burning question 
of the land. By it the State was empowered to acquire all 
estates of more than 300 hectares in extent, with the exception 
of vineyards, forests, orchards and oil-fields. The land thus 
acquired was to be divided among the peasants, who were to 
pay for it in instalments spread over a long period of years. i 
In the same year the alliances with Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia were placed on a more definite basis, and a provisional 
defensive alliance was arranged with Poland, 

In December General Averescu resigned, and was succeeded 
by M, Take lonescu, who, however, defeated on a vote of con- 
fidence, resigned in the following month. He died a few 
months later. 

Political conditions were gradually becoming more ncymal. 
The numerous parties which, in Romania as elsewhere, the war 
and its aftermath had brought into existence, disappeared or 

' See p. 801. 
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were absorbed. The Liberals, who, under M. Bratianu, returned 
to power after the resignation of M. Take lonescu, had a solid 
working majority. Their most important measures during 
1922 were financial. The budget, for the first time since the 
war, showed a credit balance,^ and the floating debt, created 
by the extensive issue of treasury bills payable in foreign 
currency, was consolidated. Nevertheless, largely owing to 
the heavy taxation of exports, the leu (franc) continued to fall 
in value, and there was considerable distress throughout the 
country.® It must inevitably be some years before Romania 
can completely recover from the ravages which she suffered 
during the war, or adjust herself to the new conditions in- 
volved in the sudden acquisition of territories which, though 
the majority of their population is of kindred blood, contain a 
large alien, and in some cases a hostile, element. But in favour- 
able circumstances, and under stable government, her rich 
internal resources should secure to the country a prosperous 
future. 

1 Revenue 0,226,900, expenditure 6,646,411 thou&and lei. 

2 Exchange (December 1923) about 860 lei to tho £ sterling. 
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B.C. ' 

840 circa. The Getse (Dacians) cross the Danube into Walachia. 

111. Advent of the Romans. 

A.D. 

86. Decebalus drives back the Romans ; Domitian’s indecisive 
campaign follows. 

101. Trajan’s first expedition. 

106. Trajan conquers the Dacians. 

212 circa. Caracalla defeats Dacian invaders. 

247. Goths invade the country. 

274 drea. Romans retire. 

875. Invasion by the Huns. 

454 circa. Invasion by the Gepidae. 

550 circa. Invasion by the Lombards and Avars. 

626. Avars defeated by Heraclius. 

810-1018. Bulgarians occupy Western Romania. 

889. Hungarians occupy Eastern Romania. 

1020 circa. Hungarians annex Transylvania. 

1050 circa. Kumans occupy Romania. 

1220 circa. Advent of Teutonic Knights and Knights of St. John 
for a few years. 

1250-1350 circa. Gradual formation of the Principalities of Wa- 
lachia and Moldavia. 

1294. circa. The Turks first enter Walachia and slowly reduce it 
to a tributary State {circa 1456). 

1457-1504. Stephen the Great, Prince of Moldavia; defeats the 
Turks at Racova (Vaslui) in 1475. 

1513. Moldavia becomes tributary to the Turks. 

1593. Michael the Brave, Prince of Walachia, drives out the Turks 
and makes himself Prince of Walachia, Transylvania 
and Moldavia. 

1620 circa. The Turks reassert their supremacy in the two Princi- 
palities. 

1633-54. Prosperity of the Principalities during the peaceful reigns 
of the contemporaries, Mathew Basarab and Basil the 
■^olf. 

1699. Peace of Karlowitz : Transylvania assigned to Ausl/ia. 

1711. Russia first intervenes unsuccessfully in Moldavia. 

1714. The Turks depose and execute Constantine Brancovan, 
Prince of Walachia. /' 
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A.D. 

1714-16. Beginning of the Phanariot r6gime. 

1789. Moldavia invaded by Russia. Peace of Belgrade. 

1768. Principalities swear allegiance to Catherine of Russia, 

1774. Treaty of Kuchuk-Kainarji. 

1777. The Bukovina ceded to Austria. 

1806-12. Russo-Turkish War. The Principalitieg occupied by 
Russia. 

1812. Treaty of Bucharest. Russia retains Bessarabia. * 

1822. Ypsilanti’s rebellion in Moldavia. End of Phanariot rule. 
1826. The Convention of Akerman. 

1829. Treaty of Adrianople. 

1849, Convention of Balta Liman. 

1836. Treaty of Paris. Southern Bessarabia restored to Moldavia, 
Guarantee of the Powers. 

1839. Union of the Principalities under John Alexander Cuza. 

1866. Abdication of Cuza. Election of Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen. New constitution drawn up. 
1877-8. Independence of Romania proclaimed. Romania co- 
operates in Russo-Turkish War. Siege of Plevna, 

1878. Congress of Berlin. Bessarabia returned to Russia, Ro- 
mania acquires the Ddbruja. 

1881. Romania iDroclaimed a kingdom. 

1883. Secret defensive alliance between Romania and Austria- 
Hungary. 

1 907. Agrarian revolt. 

1913. Silistra granted to Romania. Invasion of Bulgaria. Treaty 

of Bucharest. 

1914. Death of King Charles and accession of King Eerdinand 

(October). 

1916. Treaty between Romania and Allies (July). Romania enters 

the vzar. Fall of Bucharest (December). 

1917. Armistice with Central Powers (December). 

1918. Bolshevik Government declares war on Romania (January). 

Peace of Bucharest (May), Union of Transylvania and 
the Bukovina with Romania (November, December), 

1919. Union of Bessarabia with Romania (April). Invasion of 

Hungary. Budapest occupied (August). 

1920. Defensive alliance between Romania, Czecho-Slovakia, and 

Yugoslavia. 

1922, Marriage of King Alexander I of Yugoslavia and Princess 
Marie of Romania. Coronation of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Marie at Alba lulia. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL 

Before the War the kingdom of Romania haa an area of 
approximately 63,500 sq. miles, with a population of under 
8,000,000. The Peace Treaties have added Bessarabia, the 
Bukovina, Transylvania and parts of Eastern Hungary, with 
the result that the area is more than doubled (about 122,300 sq. 
miles Oj as is also the population, which is now estimated as 
nearly 17,400,000. The new State thus bears to the old much 
the same relation as the new Yugoslav State bears to the old 
kingdom of Serbia ; in both cases, also, the old kingdoms 
form the largest single element in the new States. 

The old kingdom of Romania, however, showed one marked 
contrast with the Idngdom of Serbia. It was an important 
feature of the latter — and one which had profoundly influenced 
alike its political and its economic history — ^that it had no sea- 
board, and further, that it faced an area which had no need of 
its products. On the other hand, the old kingdom of Romania 
had a considerable stretch of coastline, with the important 
port of Constantsa, and had also access to the Lower Danube, 
an admirable waterway, with good ports near its mouth. By 
means of these ports the country had free communication with 
the great sea-routes of Europe, and could export its produce 
to a relatively distant market ; Serbia, on the other hand, 
could only export across land-frontiers, and was liable to have 
her external commerce checked or interrupted by artificial 
barriers, such as tariffs or, in the case of livestock, burdensome 
sanitary regulations. 

Two features of the pre-war foreign trade of Romania are 
explained, at least partially, by the access to the Mediterranean 
and thus to the great ocean-ways. These are its importance 
(relative to that of the other Balkan States), and the enormous 
preponderance of grain and flour in the exports. As to the 
first point we find that the total foreign trade of Romania was 
greater than that of Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria combined, a 

» That IS, slightly larger tlian the United Kingdom. 
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fact noL wholly aceounLcd for by the greater fcrlilily of Ihe 
laud. Among the exports, cereals aceounLcd for nearly 80 per 
cent, of the total (average of period 1910-11). Among Lhe 
other three States only Bulgaria, with a total export trade of 
less than a quarter of that of Romania, shows an approach to 
this condition, cereals forming in Lhe same period about 63 
per cent, of Lhe total exports. Romanian cereals found their 
chief market in North-western Europe, over one-tliird of the 
total going to Belgium, though part of this tot^i was re-ex- 
ported to Britain and to the Rhine countries. Other important 
customers were England, Holland and France. 

The whole economic system of pre-war Romania was based 
upon this export of grain and flour to North-western Europe. 
We have already seen that as a result of the war S- very large 
increase of territory has been obtained. But before we can 
consider, with any profit, the resources of these new lands — or 
indeed of the old — we have to face a much more fundamental 
problem. This is the question whether the addition of these 
new lands is likely to render it easier, or more difficult, for deve- 
lopment to continue along the old lines. Before the war 
Romania, despite financial crises due to occasional bad har- 
vests, appeared to be prosperous and stable. The market for 
its agricultural products seemed inexhaustible and these exports 
were steadily increasing. Is it probable that the new terri- 
tories will fit into the old framework, so that development will 
be continuous ? 

Any attempt to answer this question involves a considera- 
tion of three sets of facts. It is clear, in the first place, that 
the apswer depends upon the nature of the new lands and the 
occupations of their inhabitants at the time when they were 
taken over. Secondly, since Romania’s pre-war prosperity 
depended upon her water-borne trade, the question of the 
economic relations of the new territories is important. If 
these economic relations have been ruptured by the redistri- 
bution of frontiers, the establisliment of new ones must obvi- 
ously be a slow process, and may encounter considerable 
physical and political obstacles. Finally, since the absorption 
of so great a bulk of territory must present great difficulties to 
a small State, ever under the most favourable conditions, and 
therefore much more after a devastating war which has shaken 
the old kingdom to its foundations, we have to consider Ro- 
mania’s''response to the new claimsfmade upon her, and the 
effect this is likely to have on the economic stability of the 
new unit 
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As regards the first point we may say that, broadly speaking, 
the new territories are similar in character to the old. Differ- 
ences there are, which will have to be considered later in some 
detail. Meantime it is sufficient to say that while certain 
areas, notably Transylvania, add greatly to Romania’s forest 
wealth ; while others, including both Bessarabia and Tran- 
sylvania, rear livestock on a scale far greater than that prac- 
tised in the old kingdom ; while, finally, parts of Transylvania 
and the Romanian Baiiat not only add to the kingdom’s mineral 
resources but show at least the beginnings of large-scale in- 
dustry : yet, nevertheless, the inhabitants of the new Ro- 
mania, like those of the old, are predominantly engaged in 
agriculture, and the agriculture is of the same general type, 
yielding, in most cases, a surplus of cereals. 

The second point, the question of the pre-war economic 
relations of the lands added, demands somewhat fuller con- 
sideration. The new territories have been obtained on the 
one hand from Austria-Hungary and on the other from Russia, 
and the direction of their pre-war commerce was determined 
largely by political considerations. Since Hungary and 
Romania alike produced a surplus of cereals, they were poten- 
tial economic rivals. Before the war a certain condition of 
equilibrium between the two had been attained, thanks to 
Romania’s marine outlets, wlule on the other hand friction 
between Serbia and Hungary was more or less chronic. The 
position then was that the internal market of Austria-Hungary 
was practically reserved to Hungary. That country also 
exported agricultural products to the adjacent lands of Central 
Europe, and reached the west through Fiume. Rom^ia’s 
cereals, on the other hand, as we have already seen, went 
chiefly to 'Western Europe by the seaway. In other words, 
the mountain border of the Old Romania was, to a large extent, 
a parting between two streams of trade, one directed landwards 
and the other seawards. 

In considering the probable effects of the frontier changes 
upon future trade we must, in the first instance, be careful not 
to force the analogy of the mountain trade-parting to such an 
extent as to suggest the existence of an actual physical obstacle 
to trade. Railways, of course, already exist across the Tran- 
sylvanian Alps, and it might at first sight appear a simple 
matter, in'view of the demand for cereals in Western Europe, 
to divert the internal traffic to the ocean route. But ’^e have 
to bear in mind, not only what is called geograpliical inertia — 
that is, the fact that it is never easy to deflect traffic suddenly 
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from an old route — ^but the effects of war devastation in Old 
Romania. Not only have railways and bridges been damaged 
— the great bridge over the Danube which feeds Constantsa 
was destroyed during the war, and had to be repaired — ^but 
rolling-stock on the railways and boats on the Danube have 
alike suffered severely, so that transport has become a serious 
problem. As a result of the war, indeed, the old kingdom is 
scarcely in a position to carry on export trade on anything 
like the old scale, and for the moment at least is finding it 
difficult to direct the surplus ol the new territories towards her 
own outlets. 

It may be said, however, that these new territories, in so 
far as they are ex-Hungarian, might continue to supply their 
old markets. But here the new frontiers and Ihe political 
conditions impose a great obstacle. An example may serve 
to make these multiple difficulties clear. 

The old kingdom, as a result of the war, has had its re- 
sources in livestock — never very great — seriously depleted. 
Transylvania, a great livestock-rearing area, and one spared 
by the war, has a large surplus of cattle. In the early summer 
of 1921 the breeders found that their pasture-lands would not 
feed all the cattle within the country, and that an outlet must 
be found. In view of the shortage in Old Romania, it would 
seem that an obvious market lay close at hand. But, although 
permission was granted to the Transylvanian breeders to 
export cattle, they found the adjacent market practically 
closed, first by the opposition of the Romanian meat trust, 
which feared a sudden fall in price, and second by the transport 
difficulty. 

In Austria, however, the demand for meat was very great, 
and arrangements were made to solve the transport problem 
by sending the necessary rolling-stock to the Romanian frontier. 
But Hungary refused the necessary permission for the export 
to take place, or, in other words, reacted to Romanian Tran- 
sylvania in the same way as in earlier days, she had acted 
towards Serbia. A way out of the impasse was found to some 
extent by exporting the surplus cattle to Italy through Yugo- 
slav territory ; but it is probable that the livestock industry 
of Transylvania has received a check from which it may take 
some time to recover. 

Turn^nextto Bessarabia, formerly a part of the gr^at Russian 
Empire. Bessarabia, under Russian rule, had a surplus of 
grain and flour. Part of this, especially that from the western 
half, of the province, found an exit by Galatz on the Danube. 
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This trade will therefore probably continue to follow its old 
route. Another part, that from the east of the province, 
went to Odessa, and was exported from that port along with 
the produce of other Russian provinces, in the days when 
Russia was a great grain-exporting country. This trade will 
have to find a new orientation. The province had also a 
large livestoek industry, the products of which found an exit 
chiefly, over the old Austro-Hungarian border. This trade is 
apparently continuing to follow much the same route as before, 
for a considerable export is now taking place to Poland. 
Finally, Bessarabia had a considerable fruit-gi’owing industry, 
including the vine, an inferior brand of wine being made on a 
considerable scale. Both fruit and wine found their market 
within Russia, where the demand was great ; for it will be 
recollected that the Black Sea coast of that country, the region 
where fruit grows best, is narrow, and Bessarabia and the 
Crimea between them supplied much of the large Russian mar- 
ket. The change in allegiance is likely to have an unfavour- 
able effect on this industry. 

It seems needless to elaborate the general subject in greater 
detail, for the point to be made is simple. The addition of the 
new territories has led to an apparent great increase in the 
resources of Romania. But to estimate those resources by 
adding the pre-war production of the old kingdom to that of 
the new lands is to run the risk of arriving at fallacious con- 
clusions, The frontier changes have been made on racial 
grounds, and a community of race does not necessarily involve 
a community of economic interest. The rupture of old trade- 
relations is bound to lead, perhaps only for a time, to dimin- 
ished production, and pre-war figures should be looked at with 
this caution in mind. To make a new, stable, economic unit 
of the combination of the old kingdom with so vast a stretch 
of additional land, reft from two great empires, is a problem 
which will require great skill and statesmanship ; and it is 
by no means certain that these are available. 

Finally, Romania’s most obvious response to post-war con- 
ditions is bringing in its train fresh economic difficulties. To 
understand this response it is necessary to bear in mind a fact 
which can hardly be too much emphasised in dealing with 
Eastern Europe, the fact that the acuteness of the racial con- 
flict therd* is largely due to the way in which it is bound up 
with the agrarian question. The old kingdom had not solved 
the latter problem within its own borders, where it was not 
complicated by a racial one. It is her misfortune that sjie is 
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now required to face it simultaneously within her new frontiers 
and her old. To attach the Romanians, largely peasants, of 
the new lands to her she must free them from their dependence 
on the usually non-Romanian landowners, and has at the 
same time to solve the land question by consent within, where 
Romanian peasants seek “ liberation ” from Romanian lords. 
This has to be done also at a time when the restoration of pro- 
duction is the first economic need. 

The essence of the agrarian problem, as it existed before the 
war, may be briefly stated. In the old kingdom, as indeed in 
most parts of Eastern Europe, a poor, depressed peasantry, 
largely mediieval in outlook, was opposed to a land-owning 
aristocracy, largely westernised, without the intervention 
either of a native middle-class or of a class of prosperous yeo- 
man-farmers. The place of a native middle-class was largely 
taken by Jews, mainly of Polish (Russian) or Austrian origin. 
These held most of the fluid capital of the country, but were 
denied political rights, and were thus prevented from merging 
in the general community. Economically they were neces- 
sary alike to landowners and peasants ; practically, however, 
they were disliked by both, and made the scapegoats of the 
evils inseparable from the general social polity. 

The peasant as agricultural labourer was badly paid, the 
average wage for men being under a shilling a day ; ill-fed also, 
for maize, the cereal most widely grown, is not a very satis- 
factory substitute for wheat, and the pig, so important a 
source of animal food in Serbia, was not largely kept : in 
consequence they were relatively inefficient. The estates on 
which they were employed were often of considerable size, the 
average estate in the grain-growing department of Braila, for 
instance, exceeding 5,000 acres in extent ; the landlords were 
often absentees, and the estates frequently heavily mortgaged. 

Peasant holdings did occur in considerable numbers, but 
were mostly too small to afford an adequate livelihood to their 
owners. Thus about 42 per cent, of the cultivable area, in- 
cluding about 8,200,000 acres, was distributed among over one 
million proprietors. A proportion of these, however, owned 
25 acres, with the result that of the total 45 per cent, had less 
than 5 acres. On the other hand, 48 per cent, of the cultivable 
area, or about 9,350,000 acres, was divided among about 4,450 
proprietors. As in Eastern Europe generally, ac‘ute land- 
hunger existed, and peasant risings, in the years before the war 
— especially in 1907 — ’Were not infrequent. Various unsuccess- 
ful attempts had been made to solve the land problem. 
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Part of the difficulty in doing this lay in the fact that large- 
scale production of cereals, especially of wheat, the most valu- 
able, was carried on chiefly by the great landowners. They, 
and they alone, had the necessary capital to provide the re- 
quisite machinery and fertilisers, and to take the risk of bad 
harvests, not infrequent in Romania, and the knowledge and 
capacity required in a large-scale industry whose product 
supplied a i^Dreign market. Thus any attempt to settle the 
agrarian question by distributing land to the peasants involved 
the risk of shattering the basis of the country’s prosperity. 

After the war, however, it became clear that a radical solu- 
tion must be found, if only to render possible the absorption 
of the new, territories. In these, as already suggested, the 
large owners were usually non-Romanians, often Magyars, It 
was to the interest of the central Government to weaken the 
power of these alien elements within the new State, and at the 
same time to strengthen the power of the Romanian element. 
This could best be attained by a division of the lands. But 
since the old kingdom had been largely occupied by the enemy 
and ravaged by the war, the restoration of cereal production 
there was also a prime need, and the original problem as to 
whether an uneducated peasantry could produce a large sur- 
plus of wheat for export remained. The first draft of the 
new Agrarian Law, in consequence, contemplated, not indi- 
vidual peasant proprietorship, but a system of co-operation 
among the peasants. This proposal, however, met with so 
much opposition from the peasants that it had to be abandoned. 
The plan at present being carried out, in pursuance of the 
measure adopted in 1921 (see p. 289), is that a certain aipount 
of land, obtained by expropriation from the large estates, is 
to be divided out among the peasants. The landowners are 
to be compensated by annuities, half to be paid by the new 
owners and half by the State. The amount of land which 
each peasant is to obtain varies with the density of the popula- 
tion in the particular area concerned. Similarly, while origin- 
ally it was proposed that no landowner should be allowed to 
retain more than about 250 acres of land, a more elastic arrange- 
ment has now been adopted, allowing of properties up to 300 
hectares (about 740 acres) being held. 

No details of the working-out of the proposed reform can 
yet be given — and it is too early to prophesy the probable result 
— but it is worth note that one of the minor difficultiSs which 
the old kingdom is facing at present is that the peasants show 
“ eert"in reluctance to undertake the task of cultivation. 
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Among the minor causes of this is the fact that, owing to the 
breakdown of the transport system, there is a great demand 
for the peasants’ draught animals for cartage purposes, and 
they find this a speedier and less laborious mode of earning 
money than using the animals for ploughing. 

The new Agrarian Law is to apply not only to the old king- 
dom but to the new territories, and, taken in, combination 
with the direct effects of the war, it is likely, at least .in the 
immediate future, to result in a diminution of c&eal produc- 
tion, as compared with the pre-war period. In view of the 
new resources in minerals and in power it has been suggested 
that the economic orientation of the country may be altered, 
and that it may become more nearly self-supporting, in place 
of exporting cereals and importing manufactured'goods from 
the industrialised parts of Europe. But the establishment of 
a number of large industrial coneerns in the country at present 
offers great difficulties, more especially in view of the collapse 
of the Romanian franc. ‘ 

To sum up, then, we may say that while, as the following 
chapter shows in detail, the potential resources of Romania 
have been very greatly increased since the war, little can be 
said with any certainty as to the probable economic position 
of the new State in the immediate future. The war left the 
old kingdom in an apparently exhausted condition, and, within 
certain limits, recovery has been fairly rapid. This is shown 
by the fact that export of cereals, if on a much smaller scale 
than before, is already taking place. It is probable, however, 
that wheat at least will not meantime be produced there on the 
same„scale as before. As regards the new State as a whole, 
it has to be remembered that Eastern Europe generally is still 
in a state of great unrest. Witliin what were the boundaries 
of Russia many different methods of solving the land question 
are being tried, and the ideals prompting the promoters of 
these must necessarily ahect Romania, which includes territory 
formerly Russian, and has as her neighbour the new Hungary, 
still largely an uncertain quantity. 

1 About 850 loi (francs) to the £ (December 1923). 



CHAPTER II 

THE TERRITORIAL UNITS 

The Old Kingdom. — Historically Old Romania (i.e. before the 
Great War) may be said to consist of three parts, Walachia, 
Moldavia and the Dobruja ; from the economic standpoint, 
however, it> is better to regard it as composed of the three 
elements of the mountains, the hill-country and the plains. 
Since 1878 the last have been by far the most important ; but 
it was not always so. These plains have generally very fertile 
soil, and have been proved to be capable of bearing heavy 
crops of cereals, especially wheat and maize. But until Ro- 
mania’s independence was recognised they were thinly peopled, 
and in parts even presented the appearance of deserts. This 
was due to a combination of political and geographical causes. 
They are but a continuation of the vast plains of Southern 
Russia, and formed for centuries one of the main ways into the 
Balkan Peninsula from Russia and the lands beyond. They 
were thus too unsafe for settlement ; even Rome, it will be 
remembered, failed, save for a brief period, to maintain her 
rule here. 

Geographically, also, their disadvantages seemed for long 
almost unsurmountable. Except along the rivers, water is 
scarce, making settlement very difficult. Even to-day scat- 
tered homesteads cannot be built, and the inhabitants live in 
large villages round a water-supply. There is little or no wood, 
also, so that fuel and building material are alike hard to obtain. 

In contrast to the plains the wooded foot-hills, the natural 
home of the Romanian people, offer many advantages. Wood 
and water are plentiful ; the form of the land gives shelter 
both from foes and from the forces of nature. Finally, and 
perhaps most important of all, several kinds of cultivation 
can be carried on simultaneously. The slopes support vines 
and fruit-frees ; pastures are available for livestock ; in the 
valleys cereals and many kinds of vegetables can b^ grown. 
Of the cereals, maize is the most important, and even where he 
has descended to the plain the Romanian peasant retains his 
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preference for this plant, which yields him, in mamaliga, a kind 
of porridge, his chief article of diet. Maize is not only suited 
to the climatic conditions, but it is at once a highly productive 
crop — ^much more so than wheat — and also a far less ex- 
hausting one than the latter. In the hill-country, therefore, 
a small patch of land will support a family in tolerable 
comfort. 

The third element, the mountain rim, is on the whole less 
important in the old kingdom than in Transylvania. It is 
unsuited for permanent settlement, owing to the severity of 
the winter climate. On the other hand it supplies summer 
pasturage, the shepherds migrating upwards as the snow melts, 
and descending to the lower grounds in winter. But these 
migratory herdsmen came rather from the northern than from 
the southern side, the inhabitants of the old kingdom not 
keeping livestock on a very large scale. Further, the moun- 
tains still carry, in many parts, their virgin forests, and are 
thus a source of timber. In the old kingdom, however, scien- 
tilic forestry was little practised, and destructive fellings were 
permitted. 

If these facts are correlated with what has been already said 
as to Romania’s pre-war export of wheat, the basis of the 
country’s prosperity since 1878 becomes at once apparent. 
The political possibility of colonising the plains coincided with 
an increasing demand for cheap food in Western Europe. 
Large areas of fertile land were available, combined with cheap, 
unorganised labour. Wheat, the food most in demand in the 
west, was little used within the country, save by the towns- 
people, and thus was chiefly exported. Maize was grown in 
quantities sufficient to supply not only the home demand but 
to leave a large margin for export. But the large-scale pro- 
duction of either wheat or maize could only be carried on 
with success on large estates, and successive increases of terri- 
tory, e.g. in the Dobruja area, have not led to a notable raising 
of the standard of life among the peasants] — hence the increasing 
dissatisfaction among them. For, without knowledge and 
capital, a small holding in the plains is not of great value to 
its owner. 

To make clear the importance of Romania’s pre-war grain 
trade we may note that the country occupied the fifth place in, 
the list of wheat-exporting areas, being surpassed* only by 
Russia, Canada, Argentina and the United States of America. 
The following table is based on the statistics for the period 
1 909-1 4 : 
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Mctrlo tnni, 

Russia ....... 4,348,900 

Canada ....... 2,124,200 

Argentina 2,118,200 

United States ...... 1,077,200 

Romania ....... 1,353,100 

The export of maize in the same period was relatively even 
more important, for it considerably surpassed that of the 
United. States and was inferior only to that of Argentina, the 
greatest mai:&-exporting country in the world — * 

Motilo tong, 

Argentina ....... 3,193,900 

Romania ....... 1,193,800 

United Slates 1,010,100 

Apart from grain and flour, the only items of any importance 
in Romania’s list of exports were petroleum and wood. So 
much stress was laid during the war on the petroleum wells 
of the country that it may be a surprise to many to learn that 
in the period 1910-11 oil and its products only accounted for 
under 6 per cent, of the total exports, as against 80 per cent, 
for grain and flour. Wood, obtained from the Carpathian 
forests, amounted to under 4 per cent, of the total exports, the 
internal demand being great. All other exports were insignifi- 
cant. 

The import trade showed the same general characters as 
that of the other Balkan States, Thus food imports were quite 
small, proving not only that the country was self-supporting 
in tlus respect, but that the great bulk of the population did 
not manifest that dependence on tropical and sub-tropical 
produce which is so striking iir Western Europe. In other 
words, coffee, tea, cocoa in its various forms, and so forth* can 
only have been consumed on a very small scale in the towns, 
whilst for sugar, tobacco and fruit the country was mainly 
dependent on home supplies. 

By far the most important items in the list of imports before 
the war were textile and metal goods, the latter including iron, 
steel and machinery. Germany’s virtual monopoly of the 
supply of these latter goods — ^her share forming 83 per cent, 
of the total imports, while Great Britain supplied only 14| 
per cent, (chiefly coal) and Belgium 4 per cent. — ^was due gene- 
rally to quicker overland communications and the systematic 
commercial penetration of the country. Since the war the 
exchange has given Germany an additional advantage over 
ourselves and Belgium, and it is probable that trade will con- 
tinue to follow the old lines, 
n.v, — 20 
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Tt may be mentioned that Romania imported 88,000 Lons 
of metal goods, value 850,000,000 lei, mostly from Germany, 
in 1920 ; while in the same year the exports to Great Britain 
amounted to £3,000,000, and the Imports from Great Britain 
to over £7,000,000, out of a total of £137,000,000 exports and 
£‘276,000,000 imports. The latest returns (1922) show a con- 
siderable falling off from these amounts, the JBritish figures 
totalling less than half of the above. 

To complete the tale of natural resources in Old Romania, a 
word may be said about petroleum and minerals. 

As is well known, the petroleum industry has of late years 
been greatly developed. The oil-fields are considered by ex- 
perts to be practically continuous all along the line where the 
Carpathian foot-hills merge into the plains of Walachia and 
Moldavia. At present they are chiefly exploited in the depart- 
ments of DamboviW (Dimbovitza — central Walachia), Prahova 
(north of Bucharest), where about 90 per cent, of the total is 
produced, Buzau, and BacAu (Moldavia). The oil is obtained 
partly from hand-dug wells and partly from bore-holes, the 
various processes and machinery being thoroughly up-to-date. 

The annual production before the war increased from 408,000 
tons in 1904 to nearly 1,850,000 tons in 1918 ; and though 
a large number of the wells were destroyed during the war in 
order to prevent them from falling into the enemy’s hands, 
the Germans re-started many of them during their occupation. 
Recent figures show a production of 1,034,000 Ions in 1920 
and 1,161,000 in 1921. The pipe-line to Constantsa has been 
relaid, whilst the refining industry has its seats chiefly at 
Ploesti, Bucharest, Cernavoda, Galatz and Constantsa. The 
export of oil in 1920 amounted to about 250,000 tons. Much 
foreign capital is sunk in these oil-fields, two of the chief com- 
panies being English and one American, whilst Plolland and, 
especially, Germany are also strongly represented. 

Regarding minerals, there is in Old Romania a certain 
amount of coal, the production amounting in 1912 to 242,000 
tons, and to 1,785,000 tons (New Romania) in 1921. Most of it 
is lignite — an inferior brown coal found in patches in the 
eastern half of Walachia and in the Dobruja. Copper is found 
in the Tulcea (Tulcha) district of the Northern Ddbruja, and in 
Northern Moldavia; but its production is not extensively 
developed. Traces of gold are found in some rivers, and its 
extraction would probably pay. 

There are considerable iron deposits in the Ristritza valley 
(North-west Moldavia) as well as in the Bukovina, but they 
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are not being worked commercially. The working of salt is, 
however, more fully developed, the mineral being found plenti- 
fully, and sometimes in thick beds 30 to 100 feet underground, 
among the foot-hills of the Eastern Carpathians. The average 
annual production is now about 233,000 tons (New Romania). 
Quicksilver of excellent quality, ozokerit, sulphur, manganese 
and gypsum^^ave also found, and there are extensive beds of 
marhlQ and granite in the Ddbruja. 

(The minerals of Transylvania, etc., are described under the 
respective headings.) 

Bessarabia. — Geographically this province is but a part of 
Moldavia and, save for the absence of the mountain belt, 
consists of the same topographical elements, having similar 
social and economic characters. But the plain-country, especi- 
ally the belt nearest the Black Sea, is, like the Ddbruja, defi- 
nitely steppe-like, a fact reflected in the great development 
of the livestock industry. Up till the early part of the nine- 
teenth century it presented over wide areas the appearance of 
a desert, and after the Treaty of Bucharest in 1812 it, no less 
than the province as a whole, was deliberately colonised by the 
Russian Government. The colonists include Germans and 
Bulgars, as well as peoples from various parts of the Russian 
Empire. Farther north Romanians predominate, though the 
population is everywhere mixed. The Russian census of 1897 
gave a Romanian percentage of about 48, but the figures are 
contested by Romanian authorities. 

Under Russian rule rather more than 50 per cent, of *1116 
total area was occupied by large estates, belonging either to 
great landowners or to religious foundations. , 

The province as a whole produced a large surplus of grain, 
which was derived cliiefly from the large estates, on which 
alone machinery and modern methods were used to any extent. 
As in the old kingdom, maize was the chief cereal, followed, 
in most years, by wheat ; but there was also a large production 
of barley. Much of the land worked by the peasants was 
held by the communes, not by individuals ; but the methods 
were on the whole less slovenly than in the rest of Russia. 
In the years before the war, also, attempts were being made to 
establish peasant proprietorship, and a considerable amount of 
land purchase had taken place. 

To the 'German and Bulgarian colonists is especially to be 
ascribed the province’s wealth in livestock — a form oT capital 
of great value in cereal production. Horses were reared on a 
large scale, and replaced the oxen of the old kingdom for farm 
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work. Pigs were also extensively reared ; and though cattle 
were not very numerous, good breeds were kept. These 
colonists also, in the areas where the conditions pcrmiLLecl, 
devoted much time and trouble to their gardens and orchards, 
and the large production of fruit, and of wiire, which has been 
already mentioned, was in part due to them. Fruit, vegetables 
and wine were, however, also produced cxtens-ively on the 
large estates, especially on church lands. 

As a whole the province is poor in wood, as one would expect 
from the climate and surface. In some parts of the hill- 
country, however, there are fairly extensive forests of oak, 
beech and ash. 

The Bukovina. — Like Bessarabia, this province is con- 
tiguous with Moldavia, of which geographically it forms but 
a part. But if the surface in Bessarabia may be said to con- 
sist of hill-country and plains only, the mountain belt being 
absent, in the Bukovina, on the other hand, it is the plains 
which are practically not represented, while the mountain belt, 
with the associated forests and summer pasturages, is con- 
spicuous. Forests are naturally most important, covering 
over 40 per cent, of the total area, which is roughly two-thirds 
of that of Yorkshire. In consequence timber, in the pre-war 
days, was the only importairt export. The logs were, as was 
to be expected, cliiefly floated downstream, the Pruth and the 
Sereth being especially used for their transport. On reaching 
Romanian territory they were in part used within the country, 
and. in part exported by the Danubian ports to Turkey and 
elsewhere. 

Only about 25 per cent, of the surface was devoted to agri- 
cultural crops, and even this figure includes a considerable 
acreage of hay-lields. There was thus little surplus to export. 
As usual the chief crop is maize, but the effect of climate and 
relief is seen in the fact that wheat is the least important of 
the cereals, being surpassed in acreage by oats, barley and rye, 
all hardier plants ; potatoes were also cultivated extensively. 
Cattle were reared on a fairly large scale, but the Bukovina is 
especially noted for its horses ; pigs were kept to a much 
greater extent than in the old kingdom. A certain amount of 
dairy produce and meat was exported ; but, though no precise 
figures are obtainable, the trade can only have been small. 

The oil and salt deposits of the old Idngdom are' continued 
into the Bukovina, and various other minerals are known to 
occur ; save for the manganese beds, however, such minerals 
as occur were little worked. 
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The predominating element in the population, so far as num- 
bers go, is Ruthenian (Little Russian), and not Romanian, the 
Rutheiiians forming 38 per cent, of the total (about 800,000). 
Though the north and west are almost solidly Ruthenian 
these are not limited to this area, but occur everywhere mingled 
with Romanians. For the most part, however, the Ruthenian 
element consists of miserably poor and illiterate peasants, and 
it is not likely, especially if the land question is dealt with in 
a satisfactory fashion, that they will be difficult to assimilat'e, 
They speak a Russian dialect, and mostly belong to the Ortho- 
dox Church. The Romanians are not greatly inferior in 
numbers, forming 34 per cent, of the total. 

TEANSYI 4 VANIA. — This is the largest single element in the 
new territories, for it has an area of 22,300 sq. miles, and a 
population of nearly 2,700,000, as compared with Bessarabia’s 
area of 17,000 sq. miles and population of 2,350,000. It should 
be iroted, however, that since 1867 Transylvania had ceased 
to be a unit, having been regarded as consisting merely of 
fifteen Hungarian counties. This has practical importance in 
that the Hungarian statistics refer to the country as a wholb, 
and do not permit of detailed figures being given, save in a 
few cases, for Transylvania alone. 

But if political unity had disappeared before the region was 
assigned to Romania, the old autonomy had a geographical 
basis. Transylvania indeed formed a bastion on Hungary's 
eastern flank, and the mixed nature of the population is largely 
an effect of the topography and position. • 

The region may be said to consist of an upland basin, prac- 
tically surrounded by mountains. The mountain rim is 
breached by the three large rivers which drain the basin — ^the Olt 
(Aluta), the Maros and the Szamos, the last a factor of the Tisza. 
The Olt finds its way through the Transylvanian Alps, by means 
of the Red Tower pass, into Romania, and this pass is the 
most important of those putting the latter country into com- 
munication with Transylvania. The Maros — a great river — ■ 
finds an exit to the west, and thus connects Transylvania with 
the Hungarian plain proper and with the Banat. Finally, the 
Szamos enters the Hungarian plain in the extreme north-west. 
The presence of these rivers and their tributaries has led to the 
interior of the basin being cut up into hills and valleys, so that 
it is not flat, but undulating. On the course of the rivers 
alluvial flats are frequent, and some of these reach a Consider- 
able size, and are well fitted for the growth of cereals. The 
most important are the plain of Gyergyo, on the Upper Maros, 
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and a chain of three—Csik, Ilaroniszek and Fogarasi™-etrung 
along the winding course of the Transylvanian Olt. 

These geograplhcal facts arc esseirtial to the understanding 
of the economics of the country, no less than of its social con- 
ditions. From them the main resources can be readily deduced. 
Wc should expect, in the first place, that forests Avould be 
extensive, in Anew of the amount of elevated land. In point 
of fact, Ji8 per cent, of the total area is under forest, the best 
forests being nearest the old Romanian frontier, Before the 
war, hoAvever, the timber appears to have been largely absorbed 
Avithin Hungary. Again, it is clear that arable land can only 
be of limited extent. It covered, in point of fact, about 29 
per cent, of the total area. The effect of this is fihown in a 
striking fashion by the cereal production, as compared with 
that of the old kingdom. Pre-war Romania had an area under 
tAvo and a half times that of Transylvania, and in both the 
chief cereal crops were first maize and second wheat. But 
Romania produced more than ten times as much maize as 
Transylvania, and nine times as much wheat (figures for the 
year 1913). On the other hand, potatoes, a crop little cultivated 
in Romania, were grown in Transylvania on a considerable 
scale, and, like oats, Averemore important by weight than wheat. 

Again, as oire would expect from the nature of the surface, 
the meadows and pastures of Transylvania are extensive, and 
this is reflected in the numbers of sheep and cattle. 

The mountains of Transylvania, which are partly volcanic, 
give it another source of wealth in its minerals, which are much 
more varied than those of the old kingdom. The metallic 
minerals include gold and silver, the deposits of the former 
being of some importance, with smaller quantities of other 
associated metals, such as copper, lead and manganese ; while 
the valuable iron ores of the Eastern Banat are also continued 
into the country. In contrast to the Banat there is little true 
coal, but brown coal or lignite is abundant. The rock-salt 
beds of the old kingdom are continued into Transylvania, and 
the deposits in the latter country are very rich. Petroleum 
also occurs, though it has not been much worked. More im- 
portant is the natural gas, which has been already used for 
lighting purposes, and is a possible source of industrial power 
in the future. Transylvania’s resources in water-power appear 
also to great. Associated with the presence of iron there 
is a considerable metallurgical industry, and the German 
colonists carry on a textile industry, based upon the local 
supplies of wool. 
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It is obvious from the above account that the natural wealth 
of Transylvania is considerable, and LhaL, further, the livestock 
industry, the forests, and the minerals form a very useful 
supplement to the resources of the old kingdom. But we have 
to bear iir mind that the nature of the population, itself a result 
of geographical and historical conditions, places certain diffi- 
culties in thci way of the rapid absorption of this part of the 
new territory. 

Whereas in the old kingdom the population was* solidl^^ 
Romanian, with only small percentages of non-Romanian 
elements, that of Transylvania is heterogeneous. The Ro- 
manians, or Vlachs, are in a majority, forming 55 per cent, of 
the total, b^t, at least till quite recently, they were predomin- 
antly peasants. Further, though, when Hungary is considered 
as a whole, the distribution of the land does not show that 
sharp contrast between very large and very small holdings 
which was so striking a feature in pre-war Romania. Romanians 
were only represented to a small extent among the holders of 
land. Generally they occupied an inferior position towards 
the two other important racial elements, the Magyars, forming 
34 per cent, of the total, and the Germans, who constituted 
only about 9 per cent., but had an amount of influence out of 
proportion to their actual numbers. The Magyars oecrrr 
especially in the far east of the country ; the Germans, or 
Saxons, chiefly in compact communities, especially along the 
course of the Olt ; the Romanians chiefly in the north, west 
and south ; but there is a considerable amount of intermixtvre. 
The Magyars include most of the landowners, and have hitherto 
been the dominant clement. The Saxons, though they^have 
lost most of their earlier privileges, are generally well-educated 
and efficient, and have played a large part in the industrial 
development of the country, so far as this has gone. As has 
been already suggested, it is to the interest of the Romanian 
Government to favour the Vlach element, as against both 
Magyars and Saxons, neither of whom are likely to take kindly 
to the new regime. The tendency, therefore, is to seek a more 
radical solution of the agrarian problem in the country than in 
the old kingdom. This, in itself and in its reflex effect in the 
old kingdom, combined with the breaking of the old com- 
mercial relations with what remains of Hungary, is bound to 
give rise 'to difficulties, 

m 

The Other ex-Hungarian Territories. — ^The new Ro- 
manian frontier has been so drawn as to take in, in addition to 
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Transylvania, a strip of the Hungarian plain, in the areas 
known as Crisana and Maranmresh, as well as the eastern part 
of the Baiiat of Temesvar. Of the first two little ean be said 
beyond the fact that they are also cercal-produeing regions, 
with a population which is not wholly Romanian, The part 
of the Banat which falls to Romania, on the other hand, owes 
its importance chiefly to its mineral wealth. The three areas 
combined cover about 25,000 sq. miles, with a population of 
dver 8,SOO,000, 

The Banat as a whole is sharply divided into an eastern 
mountain-belt, forming part of the Carpathian chain, and the 
western plains. Broadly speaking, it may be said that in the 
south the new frontier follows, fairly closely, the mountain 
edge, and the limit of predominantly Romanian 'population. 
Farther north, in the region of the town of Temesvar, it is so 
drawn as to give Romania a eonsiderable strip of the plain- 
country, with its dense and mixed population. 

In the plains and foot-hills the conditions resemble those in 
tiungary generally. Thus cereals, especially maize and wheat, 
sere extensively grown, in combination with other crops, such 
as sugar-beet. Horses, cattle and pigs are reared, the pigs in 
the pre-war days finding their market in Budapest. In the 
foot-hills vines and fruit-trees are grown. As usual in Hungary 
the Romanian element was not conspicuously represented 
among the landowners. The mountain-belt, again, is richly 
wooded, and affords pasture also for large flocks of sheep. 
Th§ real significance of the mountain region lies, however, in 
its wealth of coal and iron, the deposits occuiTing not far from 
the old Romanian frontier. The coal is pit-coal ; in some 
eases'it is of a good coking variety, and its presence close to 
iron, and to deposits of limestone and clay, increases its value. 
The yearly output before the war was over 400,000 tons ; for 
the sake of comparison it may be noted that in the year 1913 
the United Kingdom produced over 287,000,000 tons. The 
iron ore is of good quality, and about 200,000 tons were raised 
annually. 

The presence of these minerals in the Eastern Banat ac- 
counted for an iron industry which, if small, is relatively at 
least of importance in view of Romania’s large pre-war import 
of iron goods and machinery. But the number of persons 
employed was not large, and it may be well to repeat that there 
is little reason to believe that Romania’s dependence on foreign 
trade for the great bulk of the necessary manufactured goods 
will diminish notably in the immediate future. 
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Summing up, wc may say LhaL Lhe old kingdom of Rdmania 
had a predominantly agricultural populaLion, and maintained 
itself by exporting its surplus grain to Western Europe by the 
Black Sea and Daiiubian ports. The new territories have 
essentially similar characters, and add a large acreage of grain- 
producing lands, in addition to valuable resources in forests, 
livestock ai^d minerals. But while the old popidation was 
nearly homogeneous, tliat of the new territories i§ mixed. 
Again, whill the old kingdom had throughout easy access ^to 
the Lower Danube or to the port of Constantsa, the trade of 
the new lands in the pre-war period took for the most part 
other directions, and must, even if only for a time, suffer from 
the frontier changes. Finally, as already stated, the attempts 
made to solve the agrarian problem will, in all probability, 
lead, in the old and new lands alike, to a, perhaps temporary, 
fall in the production of grain, especially wheat. 


APPENDIX 

Some Miscellaneous Figures 
Finance 

The finances were in a healthy state down to the year 1912, the 
annual revenue showing a slight surplus over the expenditure. In 
the year before the war the budget was over 580,000,000 lei 
(£21,000,000). The budget for 1921-22 is given on p. 200;* the 
estimates for 1923 provide for a balancing Budget of about 10 J 
milliards of lei (i.e. about £12,850,000 at present rate of exchange). 

The public debt in 1921 amounted to over 20 milliards of lei, 
exclusive of about 10 milliards of Austro-Hungarian and Russian 
public debts assumed by Romania, 

In 1922 the production of all Romania was 2,600,000 tons 
of wheat and 2,360,000 of maize. 

Industeies 

Beyond those of petroleum and salt, already described, the in- 
dustries of the country are of comparatively little value. The 
electrical industry, flour-milling and the manufacture of the cheaper 
form of textiles axe perhaps the most important of them, while 
tanneries,* sugar, chemical and glass factories take a secon(iary place. 
The metallurgical industry is insignificant. 

There is a great deal of water-power (estimated at 150,000 h.p.) 
available ; but little use is made of it. 
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Communications 

Before the war there were 2,300 miles of railway in existence, 
and 28,000 miles of nominally metalled roads ; but a large propor- 
tion of the latter are of little use for transport, and at certain times 
of the year are practically impassable. 

The State now owns in New Romania over 7,200 miles of railway, 
besides a commercial navigation-service on the Danube and Black 

Reugion 

Full liberty of religion is assured to all, the proportions, out of 
about 17,400,000 souls, being approximately 11,000,000 Orthodox, 
1,500,000 each of Roman Catholics, Greek Catholics g,nd Protes- 
tants, 1,000,000 Jews, and the rest Mohammedans, Armenians, etc. 

Impoets and Expoets 

The latest figures available (for 1920) total about 800,000 tons 
of imports, value 7 milliards of lei, and 1,600,000 tons of exports (of 
which over a million are cereals), value si milliards of lei. 



C-MISCELLANEOUS 




DEFENCE 


AlioTAEY seS’vice is compulsory and universal from the ng(;s 
of wenty-one to forty-six. The normal terms are two years 
in the infantry and three years in the other arms, followed by 
five or four years in the active Reserve, ten years in tlie second 
line, and four years in the Territorial force — ^total twenty-one 
years. 

Approximate peace-strength (1923), 200,000. 

The Army at present is organised in 7 Corps, consisting of 
21 Divisions, 2 Rifle Divisions, and 2 Cavalry Divisions. 

An Infantry Division consists of 2 Brigades, each of 2 regi- 
ments of 3 battalions, 1 Rifle battalion, one artillery brigade 
(2 regiments of field artillery and a group of howitzers) aifcd 
divisional troops, 

A Cavalry Division consists of 2 brigades, each of 2 regiments, 
2 batteries of Horse Artillery, and Cavalry Divisional troops. 

The Infantry is armed with the Mannliehcr rifle. 

The Field Artillery is armed mostly with French guns, but 
there are also many of the Krupp type. The heavy artillery 
is also mostly of French pattern. 

Military budget for 1922-23, 1,700,000,000 lei. 

The Marine consists of 7 river (600-ton) monitors, 8 toifpedo- 
boats, 4 gun-boats, and about 20 smaller craft. 

Naval base at Sulina. 
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